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ArticLe I. 
STEPHENS’S TRAVELS. 


Incidents of Travel in Greece, Turkey, Russia and Po- 
land. By the Author of Incidents of Travel in Egypt, 
Arabia Petrea, and the Holy Land. In 2 vols. Har- 
per & Brothers. New York. 1838. 


Mr. Srepuens, the author of these Incidents of Travel, 
has, apparently without much effort, become very widely 
known to the reading public on both sides of the Atlantic. 
His work on Egypt, Arabia Petra, and the Holy Land, 
—the first fruits of his Eastern wanderings,—has passed 
through at least four editions in this country, and almost 
as many in England and France. He writes in an easy, 
flowing, and somewhat piquant style, and, by a happy 
blending of personal incident with general description, 
seldom fails in making us interested in all that he de- 
scribes.- As we follow him along his devious route, we 
are always impressed with his good-nature, and feel that 
he is just the companion we should like to travel with, 
were we going to make a year of leisure and recruit our- 
selves amidst the storied scenes of the East. With senti- 
ment enough to feel the power that comes from the decay- 
ing monuments of ancient glory, he is yet liberal-minded 
enough to avoid any useless laments over the wrecks of 
former empires, or the rise of new ones in their place. 
He wisely looks upon the earth’s surface as designed, by 
the wisdom of Providence, for the residence of man; and, 
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though he is not unaffected by the mysterious events and 
sublime contrasts, which, in different ages, it presents, 
yet he never seems to consider any portion of it as per- 
verted from its natural use, provided it in any way con- 
tributes to the happiness or improvement of the race. 
Accordingly, though we are conducted by our author, 
over regions that have been famous from the earliest 
periods of history, and on which have flourished cities the 
most renowned and states the most magnificent, yet the 
present is no where overlooked, or excluded from our 
attention, by vain rhapsodies upon the perished glories of 
the past. In truth, we may say, he gives us the impres- 
sion of a gifted and good-natured man, who, wearied with 
the city of the Knickerbockers, went abroad, not to mea- 
sure monuments and temples, nor to sentimentalize among 
the ruins of ancient empires, and the tombs of the mighty 
dead, but to be amused and instructed with seeing the 
world as it is, and communing with the living representa- 
tives of humanity. 

To be a traveller of the highest order, a man must 
combine in himself many of the qualities of both the phi- 
losopher and the poet. He must be endowed not only 
with a power of observation, which seizes upon the fea- 
tures of nature and society, in the countries through 
which he passes, but with an intuitive perception, which 
discerns the pervading spirit that controls and animates 
the whole, and a gift of imagination which looks beneath 
the surface and covering, and reveals the hidden portions 
of the machinery, whose action gives rise to the daily 
phenomena that pass before him. ‘That which a traveller 
actually sees, usually derives its main importance from 
its connection with that which he does not and cannot see. 
The incidents and the forms of individual and national 
character, which he meets, are mainly valuable and in- 
structive, only so far as they are connected with the 
causes and influences that produced them; as they illus- 
trate the principles on which they depend, and furnish an 
insight into the institutions of government, and the tem- 
per and condition of a people. ‘Thus to observe, and to 
present the results of his observation, is the aim of the 
philosophical traveller,—an aim which can be fully ac- 
complished only by a mind gifted with a power of quick 
and accurate perception, and liberalized and enlarged by 
reading and reflection. 
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Mr. Stephens, however, has not aspired to be a travel- 
ler of this order. He simply narrates the incidents he 
meets, and describes the characters and social or moral 
phenomena he observes, in the regions through which he 
travels, and then leaves the reader to his own reflections 
on the causes that may have produced them, or the con- 
sequences that may follow from them. But, though we 
consider him as belonging to the second class, yet the 
rank we would assign him is by no means a low one. In 
denying to his works a highly instructive, we would not 
be understood as denying to them a very entertaining 
character. Indeed, Mr. Stephens, in many respects, pos- 
sesses admirable qualities for a traveller and a writer of 
travels. And we know not where we can turn to a book 
of the kind, which holds us more strongly bound to its 
pages, than the work on Egypt or the Holy Land. We 
identify ourselves with the traveller, and share in all the 
hopes and solicitude, the toil and repose, of his travel’s 
history. 

The work to which we now call the attention of our 
readers, though characterized by the same liveliness of 
style, and constant flow of good humor, is yet far inferior 
to the author’s former work, both in interest and instruc- 
tion. ‘The travels which it narrates, in point of time, 
were accomplished before those in Egypt, Arabia, and 
the Holy Land; but they relate, as a whole, to a less 
interesting portion of the world, and are diversified with 
far less richness and variety of incident. 

These volumes open, with their author. on board a 
Greek cutter, sailing among the ‘Isles of Greece,” bound 
from Zante to Padras, but actually arriving at the port of 
Missolonghi. From this town, which has been rendered 
famous by its connection with the events of the Greek 
revolution, he pursues his cource, along the Gulf of Le- 
panto, to Lepanto, Padras, Aégina, and Corinth, whence, 
after lingering over its classic ruins, he proceeds to Athens. 
Here he remains long enough to observe all that the city 
contains, either of present or of past glory. Having fully 
satisfied a traveller’s curiosity among the mouldering 
monuments of Athenian greatness, and made excursions 
to the plains of Argos and Marathon, to Mount Hymettus 
and the ancient Mycene, he embarks at the Pireus, 
and, touching at the beautiful islands of those classic 
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waters, anchors in the harbor of Foggi, in Turkey, 
beneath the blood-red flag of the Mussulman. From 
Foggi, he makes his way to Smyrna, and thence, in a 
steam-boat, along the shores of the Grecian Archipelago, 
in almost constant sight of the fields of Troy, and the 
scenes of the;Homeric story, to Constantinople. He lin- 
gers in this magnificent city of the Eastern Cesars, 
where the old and the new, the Christian and the Mos- 
lem, are so strangely mingled; and at length takes pas- 
sage across the Euxine, and arrives at Odessa, the 
southernmost port in the dominions of the Czar. While 
in Russia, he observes many interesting features in the 
condition of that gigantic and rapidly increasing empire. 
He visits Moscow and St. Petersburgh, and thence travels 
across the boundless steppes of Western Russia, to War- 
saw and Cracow, and takes leave of the reader at the 
mouth of the salt mines, on the banks of the Vistula, in 
Poland. 

The route which, in this general manner, we have 
traced, it will be seen, is one that presents many objects 
of great interest, and is, withal, in some of its portions, 
almost entirely new. Greece and Turkey, with their 
innumerable objects of rich historic association, have 
often been visited and described. But we seldom meet 
with travellers, who have roamed the wide extent of 
European Russia, or who have had so fair an opportunity 
to survey the condition of the Poles, now that the foot of 
the conqueror is upon their neck. ‘Though Mr. Stephens 
has furnished us less plentifully than we could wish, with 
the means of comprehending the social condition of these 
several countries, and the materials for speculating upon 
their future progress, yet we cannot but acknowledge the 
interest which holds us to his pages, while he narrates 
merely the incidents of his intercourse with their varied 
population. It is not our intention to follow him through 
his entire route, but simply to present an occasional ex- 
tract, as a specimen of his manner. 

Missolonghi, the first Greek town which he visited, 
derives its principal interest from being the place where 
Lord Byron died, and where Marco Bozzaris was buried, 
and his family still reside. During the Revolution, the 
people and their chiefs were so split by factions and dis- 
cords, that the sense of gratitude, and even of justice, 
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seems nearly to have been extinguished. Byron had 
committed the unpardonable fault of allying himself to 
one of the great parties which at that time divided the 
country; and so implacable is party feeling, that, even at 
Missolonghi, the scene of his labors and his charities, his 
noble sacrifices are now considered as but questionable 
proofs of friendship for Greece. Bozzaris seems to be held 
in far more honored remembrance than the noble English- 
man. Mr. Stephens visited his tomb, and was received 
into the dwelling of his brother, who is now the protector 
of the widow and family of Bozzaris. It was in this 
patriot family, that he heard the warmest expressions of 
interest in America, and gratitude for her timely assist- 
ance; and he delighted to tell the daughters of the Suliote 
chief, that the name of their father was almost as familiar 
here, as among the hamlets of his own Greece. 

At Athens, Mr. Stephens mentions, as among the ob- 
jects of his earliest and deepest interest, the Missionary 
Schools established in 1830, by our countrymen, Messrs. 
Hill and Robinson, under the direction of the Missionary 
Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church. We extract 
one of the passages which relates to these schools, as a 
testimonial of respect to the gentlemen who established 
them, as well as to the cause of Missions—the more 
valuable, as it comes from a traveller, who, before leaving 
this country, had plainly known but little of the extent or 
the influence of missionary labors, and who may, there- 
fore, be considered as no partisan witness: 


“The first thing we did in Athens was to visit the American mis- 
sionary school. Among the extraordinary changes of an ever- 
changing world, it is not the least that the young America is at this 
moment paying back the debt which the world owes to the mother 
of science, and the citizen of a country which the wisest of the. 
Greeks never dreamed of, is teaching the descendants of Plato and 
Aristotle the elements of theirown tongue. I did not expect among 
the ruins of Athens to find any thing that would particularly touch 
my national feelings; but it was a subject of deep and interesting 
reflection that, in the city which surpassed all the world in Jearning, 
where Socrates, and Plato, and Aristotle taught, and Cicero went to 
study, the only door of instruction was that opened by the hands of 
American citizens,* and an American missionary was the only school- 
master; and I am ashamed to say that I was not aware of the exist- 
ence of such an institution, until advised of it by my friend, Dr. W. 

“In the middle of the summer of their arrival at Athens, Mrs. 





* Athens has now a flourishing university, after the German model, The city has 
undergone great changes since it has become the royal residence.—Ep. 
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Hill opened a school for girls in the magazine or cellar of the 
house in which they resided ; the first day she had twenty pupils, 
and in two months one hundred and sixty-seven. Of the first 
ninety-six, not more than six could read at all, and that very imper- 
fectly ; and not more than ten or twelve knew a letter. At the time 
of our visit, the school numbered nearly five hundred; and when we 
entered the large room, and the scholars all rose in a body to greet 
us as Americans, I felt a deep sense of regret that, personally, I had 
no hand in such a work, and almost envied the feelings of my com- 
panion, one of its patrons and founders. Besides teaching them 
gratitude to those from whose country they derived the privileges 
they enjoyed, Mr. Hill had wisely endeavored to impress upon their 
minds a respect for the constituted authorities, particularly import- 
ant in that agitated and unsettled community; and on one end of 
the wall, directly fronting the seats of the scholars, was printed, in 
large Greek characters, the text of Scripture, ‘ Fear God, honor the 
king,’ 

“It was all important for the missionaries not to offend the strong 
prejudices of the Greeks by any attempt to withdraw the children 
from the religion of their fathers ; and the school purports to be, and 
is intended for, the diffusion of elementary education only; but it is 
opened in the morning with prayer, concluding with the Lord’s 
Prayer as read in our churches, which is repeated by the whole 
school aloud; and on Sundays, besides the prayers, the creed, and 
sometimes the Ten Commandments, are recited, and a chapter from 
the Gospels is read aloud by one of the scholars, the missionaries 
deeming this more expedient than to conduct the exercises them- 
selves. The lesson for the day is always the portion appointed for 
the gospel of the day in their own church; and they close by sing- 
ingahymn. The room is thrown open to the public, and is fre- 
quently resorted to by the parents of the children and strangers; 
some coming, perhaps, says Mr. Hill, to ‘hear what these babblers 
will say, and ‘other some’ from a suspicion that ‘ we are setters 
forth of strange gods.’......But the principal and most interesting 
part of this missionary school was the female department, under the 
direction of Mrs. Hill, the first, and except at Syra, the only school 
for females in all Greece, and particularly interesting to me, from 
the fact that it owed its existence to the active benevolence of my 
own countrywomen. At the close of the Greek revolution, female 
education was a thing entirely unknown in Greece, and the women 
of all classes were in a most deplorable state of ignorance. When 
the strong feeling that ran through our country in favor of this 
struggling people had subsided, and Greece was freed from the 
yoke of the Mussulman, an association of ladies in the little town 
of Troy, perhaps instigated somewhat by an inherent love of power 
and extended rule, and knowing the influence of their sex in a culti- 
vated state of society, formed the project of establishing at Athens a 
school exclusively for the education of females; and, humble and 
unpretending as was its commencement, it is becoming a more 
powerful instrument in the civilization and moral and religious 
improvement of Greece, than all that European diplomacy bas ever 
done for her. The girls were distributed into different classes, 
according to their age and advancement ; they had clean faces and 
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hands, a rare thing with Greek children, and were neatly dressed, 
many of them wearing frocks made by ladies at home (probably at 
some of our sewing societies); and some of them had attained such 
an age, and had such fine, dark, rolling eyes, as to make even a 
northern temperament feel the powerful influence they would soon 
exercise over the rising, excitable generation of Greeks, and almost 
make him bless the hands that were directing that influence aright. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Hill accompanied us through the whole establish- 
ment, and, being Americans, we were every where looked upon and 
received by the girls as patrons and fathers of the school, both which 
characters I waved in favor of my friend; the one because he was 
really entitled to it, and the other because some of the girls were 
so well grown that I did not care to be regarded as standing in that 
venerable relationship. The didaskalissas, or teachers, were of this 
description, and they spoke English. Occasionally Mr. Hill called 
a little girl up to us, and told us her history, generally a melancholy 
one, as, being reduced to the extremity of want by the revolution ; 
or an orphan, whose parents had been murdered by the Turks; and 
I had a conversation with a little Penelope, who, however, did not 
look as if she would play the faithful wife of Ulysses, and, if 1am a 
judge of physiognomy, would never endure widowhood twenty 
years for any man. 

“ Before we went away, the whole school rose at once and gave us 
a glorious finale with a Greek hymn. In a short time, these girls 
will grow up into women and return to their several families ; others 
will succeed them, and again go out, and every year hundreds will 
distribute themselves in the cities and among the fastnesses of the 
mountains, to exercise over their fathers, and brothers, and lovers, 
the influence of the education acquired here; instructed in all the 
arts of woman in civilized domestic life, firmly grounded in the 
principles of morality, and of religion purified from the follies, ab- 
surdities, and abominations of the Greek faith. I have seen much of 
the missionary labors in the East, but I do not know an institution 
which promises so surely the happiest results. If the women are 
educated, the men cannot remain ignorant; if the women are en- 
lightened in religion, the men cannot remain debased and degraded 
Christians.”—Vol. I, pp. 61—67. 


From all we have heard of the condition of Greece, 
rich as she is in the memories and the glories of the past, 
we cannot avoid the conviction, that she is lamentably 
deficient in all that constitutes the growth and promise of 
arising people. ‘The reports of travellers, who go to pon- 
der amidst her time-honored ruins, and survey her mod- 
ern resources, colored with enthusiasm as they often are, 
all go to confirm us in the opinion, that, at this moment, 
she is far more the object of Christian philanthropy, than 
of political sympathy, and that the only efficient aid 
which can be given to assist her on in her national career, 
is to pour upon her people the light of learning, and of 
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uncorrupted Christianity. We rejoice that this aid is 
now extended, for we regard the few missionaries, who 
have gone to her shores, as conferring upon her a far 
greater benefit than all the patriot hosts who flocked to 
join her revolutionary standard. Since Mr. Stephens’s visit, 
many new missionaries have joined the little band whose 
labors have been so successfully commenced. ‘The num- 
ber is yearly increasing, and we look forward to the time 
when the whole population of that land of ‘ the unforgot- 
ten brave” shall have learned from the lips of our own 
countrymen the lessons of a wisdom far higher than that 
dispensed in the schools of her ancient sages. 

A period of revolution is always the golden age of ad- 
venturers, and when that of Greece burst upon the world, 
it summoned from their lurking-places the restless multi- 
tudes, many of them bankrupts alike in fortune and in 
fame, who, from any rank of life, both in Europe and 
America, are ever ready to rally under any banner of 
political change. At Napoli, Mr. Stephens had an oppor- 
tunity to observe the materials which Greece had been 
obliged to employ in her recent revolution. 'This place 
had been the seat of government during the reign of Capo 
d’Istria; and its hotels and restaurants were at this time 
crowded with the ‘soldiers of fortune,” who had throng- 
ed to those shores to fight the battles of Grecian indepen- 
dence, and were now reposing upon their fading laurels, 
until another outbreak of popular violence should call them 
away to new fields of conquest and renown. We are 
greatly mistaken, if that unhappy country has not already 
found that the vices and depredations of these warrior- 
philanthropists, who still linger among her people, are 
tnaking large deductions from all the good she has reaped 
from her national independence. We quote our author’s 
account of some of them: 


“Napoli had always been the great gathering place of the phil- 
Hellenists, and many, appropriating to themselves that sacred name, 
were hanging round it still. All over Europe, thousands of men 
are trained up to be shot at for so much per day; the soldier’s is as 
regular a business as that of the lawyer or merchant, and there is 
always a large class of turbulent spirits constantly on the look-out 
for opportunities, and ever ready with their swords to carve their 
way to fortune. I believe that there were men who embarked in 
the cause of Greece with as high and noble purposes as ever ani- 
mated the warrior; but of many, there is no lack of charity in saying 
that, howeyer good they might be as fighters, they were not much as 
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men; and I am sorry to add, that, from the accounts I heard in 
Greece, some of the American phil-Hellenists were rather shabby 
fellows. Mr. M., then resident in Napoli, was accosted one day in 
the streets by a young man, who asked him where he could find 
General Jarvis. ‘What do you want with him?’ said Mr. M. ‘1 
hope to obtain a commission in his army. ‘Do you see that dirty 
fellow yonder? said Mr. M., pointing to a ragged patriot, passing at 
the moment; ‘ well, twenty such fellows compose Jarvis’s army, and 
Jarvis himself is no better off? ‘ Well, then, said the young Ameri- 
can, ‘I believe Vil join the Turks!’ Allen, another American patriot, 
was hung at Constantinople. One bore the sacred name of Wash- 
ington; a brave but unprincipled man. Mr. M. had heard him say, 
that if the devil himself should raise a regiment, and would give him 
a good commission, he would willingly march under him. He was 
struck by a shot from the fortress of Napoli, while directing a bat- 
tery against it; was taken on board his Britannic majesty’s ship 
Asia, and breathed his last, uttering curses on his country.”—Vol. I, 
pp. 97—98. 


While at Foggi, in Turkey, Mr. Stephens has his atten- 
tion attracted to the manner in which the Greek church 
is accustomed to celebrate one of the leading events re- 
corded in the Scripture history. We quote his description 
of the scene, as an illustration of the absurd mummeries 
which, in this ancient portion of the Christian church, 
have been engrafted upon the simple institutions of our 
holy religion: 


“Tt was the Saturday before Easter Sunday, and the resurrection 
of our Saviour was to be celebrated at midnight, or, rather, the be- 
ginning of the next day, according to the rites and ceremonies of 
the Greek church. It was also the last of the forty days’ fasting, and 
the next day commenced feasting. Supper was prepared for us, at 
which meat was put upon the table for me only; my Greek friend 
being supposed not to eat meat during the days of fasting. He had 
been, however, two years out of Greece ; and though he did not like 
to offend the prejudices of his countrymen, he did not like fasting. 
1 felt for my fellow-traveller; and, cutting up some meat into small 
parcels, kept.my eye upon the door while he whipped them into his 
mouth. After supper, we lay down upon the divan, with large quilts 
over us, my friend having promised to rise at twelve o’clock and 
accompany me to the Greek church. 

“ At midnight, we were roused by the chant of the Greeks in the 
streets, on their way to the church. We turned out, and fell into @ 
procession of five hundred people, making the streets as light as day 
with their torches. At the door of the church, we found our host, 
sitting at a table with a parcel of wax tapers on one side, and a box 
to receive money on the other. We each bought a taper, and went 
in. After remaining there at least two hours, listening to a monoto- 
nous and unintelligible routine of prayers and chants, the priests 
came out of the holy doors, bearing aloft an image of our Saviour 
VOL. IV.—NO. XIV. 
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on the cross, ornamented with gold leaf, tassels, and festoons of arti- 
ficial flowers, passed through the church, and out of the opposite 
door. The Greeks lighted their tapers and formed into a procession 
behind them, and we did the same. Immediately outside the door, 
up the staircase, and on each side of the corridor, allowing merely 
room enough for the procession to pass, were arranged the women, 
dressed in white, with long white veils, thrown back from their 
faces, however, laid smooth over the tops of their heads, and hang- 
ing down to their feet. Nearly every woman, old or young, had a 
child in her arms. In fact, there seemed to be as great a mustering 
of children as of men and women, and, for aught that I could see, 
as much to the edification of the former as the latter. A continued 
chant was kept up during the movements of the procession, and 
perhaps for ha!f an hour after the arrival of the priests at the court- 
yard, when it rose to a tremendous burst. The torches were waved 
in the air; a wild, unmeaning, and discordant scream or yell rang 
through the hollow cloisters, and half a dozen pistols, two or three 
muskets, and twenty or thirty crackers were fired. This was in- 
tended as a feu-de-joie, and was supposed to mark the precise 
moment of our Saviour’s resurrection. In a few moments the 
phrenzy seemed to pass away; the noise fell from a wild clamor to 
a slow chant, and- the procession returned to the church. The 
scene was striking, particularly the part outside the church; the 
dead of night; the waving of torches; the women with their long 
white dresses, and the children in their arms, &c.; but, from begin- 
ning to end, there was nothing solemn in it. 

“ Returned to the church, a priest came round with a picture of 
the Saviour risen; and, as far as I could make it out, holding in his 
hand the Greek flag, followed by another priest with a plate to re- 
ceive contributions. He held out the picture to be kissed, then 
turned his hand to receive the same act of devotion, keeping his eye 
all the time upon the plate which followed to receive the offerings 
of the pious, as a sort of payment for the privilege of the kiss. His 
manner reminded me of the Dutch parson, who, immediately after 
pronouncing a couple man and wife, touching the bridegroom with 
his elbow, said, ‘And now, where ish mine dollar” I kissed thé 
picture, dodged his knuckles, paid my money, and left the church. 
I had been there four hours, during which time, perhaps, more than 
a thousand persons had been completely absorbed in their religious 
ceremonies; and, though beginning in the middle of the night, 1 
have seen more yawning at the theatre, or at an Italian opera, than 
I saw there. They now began to disperse, though I remember I 
left a crowd of regular amateurs, at the head of whom were our 
sailors, still hanging round the desk of an exhorting priest, with an 
earnestness that showed a still craving appetite. 

“J do not wonder that the Turks look with contempt upon 
Christians ; for they have constantly under their eyes the disgusting 
mummeries of the Greek church, and see nothing of the pure and 
sublime principles our religion inculcates. Still, however, there 
was somethiig striking and interesting in the manner in which the 
Greeks in this Turkish town had kept themselves, as it were, a 
peculiar people, and, in spite of the brands of ‘dog’ and ‘infidel,’ 
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held fast to the religion they received from their fathers. ‘There was 
nothing interesting about them as Greeks; they had taken no part 
with their countrymen in their glorious struggle for liberty ; they 
were engaged in petty business, and bartered the precious chance of 
freedom once before them for base profits and ignoble ease; and 
even now were content to live in chains, and kiss the rod that smote 
them.—Vol. I, pp. 158—161. 


But we must not linger longer over these scenes of clas- 
sic and moral interest. We had marked, for quotation, 
many other passages, in this part of our author’s work, 
particularly those relating to the ruins of Ephesus, and its 
far-famed temple, and those containing his views of Smyr- 
na, and Constantinople, and his notice of the labors and 
skill of our countryman, Mr. Rhodes, who, for many years, 
has been employed, by the Sultan, to build the ships of 
his navy. We are, however, compelled to hasten to the 
author’s travels in Russia, whither he made his way from 
Constantinople, across the Black Sea, in a lazy steamer, 
bound for Odessa. 

The social condition of Russia is beginning to attract 
the attention, and awaken the interest, of the civilized 
world. Since the days of Peter the Great,—a period from 
which every thing valuable in her history dates,—she has 
risen, from the depth of her Scythian barbarism, to a 
political importance, second to that of no other nation 
in Europe. Roused from the lethargy of ages, by the 
energies: of that one man, who has left the impress 
of his genius upon almost every civil institution in the 
empire, she is now developing her resources, and pursu- 
ing a path of physical, and, we may say, social improve- 
ment, scarcely to be paralleled, save in the almost incred- 
ible growth of our own republic. Indeed, Mr. Stephens 
suggests the outlines of a comparison, in some points, be- 
tween Russia and the United States. 

‘‘'There is no country,” he says, ‘‘ where cities have 
sprung up so fast, and increased so rapidly, as in ours; 
and altogether, perhaps, nothing in the world can be com- 
pared with our Buffalo, Rochester, Cincinnati, &c. But 
Odessa has grown faster than any of these, and has noth- 
ing of the appearance of our new cities.” This, however, 
must be true, of only here and there a town, throughout 
the entire empire. ‘Though both countries are hurrying 
on in the career of greatness, with a rapidity that fixes 
the gaze of the civilized world, yet, the opposition of 
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their social condition is far more striking than any resem- 
blance in their progress. Here, from the liberal character 
of our institutions, and the wide diffusion of intelligence, the 
energies of the people are wrought into the intensest ac- 
tion. It is by individual and private enterprise, that for- 
ests are cleared, and cities built, and districts cultivated, 
and the domain of civilization extended into the distant 
wilderness. But in Russia, the popular mind has scarce- 
ly begun to act, while the unlimited power and boundless 
wealth of the government, directed by the sagacity and 
wisdom of able rulers, are accomplishing the most import- 
ant changes, and building up a fabric of empire, which, in 
variety of resources, and extent of dominion, promises, ere 
long, to surpass the giant greatness of the ancient imperial 
republic. And the results of these two forms of society 
are not less different than the forms themselves. With 
us, individual enterprise and labor are rewarded by indi- 
vidual wealth, and by the necessaries and comforts of life 
scattered through all the ranks of society. But there, 
while the government is possessed of exhaustless treasures, 
the peasantry are living in the most wretched and squalid 
poverty; slaves to the nobles or the emperor, and often 
depending upon the public bounty for their daily bread. 
Mr. Stephens mentions a village, where the whole popula- 
tion was gathered in the streets in a state of absolute star- 
vation. ‘The miserable serfs had not raised enough to sup- 
ply themselves with food, and men, of all ages, half-grown 
boys and little children, were prowling the streets, or sit- 
ting in the door-ways, ravenous with hunger, and waiting 
for the agent to come down from the chateau and distrib- 
ute bread among them. 

Our author, as was to be expected, was painfully im- 
pressed with the fact, that the most odious feature, in the 
government of Russia finds a prominent parallel in our 
own. And, whatever circumstances may be adduced to 
account for it, the historian, in a future age, will record it as 
a most singular political phenomenon, that this country, 
with its equal laws, and chartered freedom, its universal 
intelligence, and its protestant faith, should have been 
united with the dark despotism of Russia, in being the 
last of civilized nations, that continues to number slavery 
among their domestic institutions. 
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We extract the following account of the condition of the 
Russian serfs : 


“ The serfs of Russia differ from slaves, with us, in the important 
particular that they belong to the soil, and cannot be sold except with 
the estate; they may change their masters, but cannot be torn from 
their connexious or their birthplace. One sixth of the whole peas- 
antry of Russia, arnounting to six or seven millions, belong to the 
crown, and inhabit the imperial demesne, and pay an annual tax. In 
particular districts, many have been enfranchised, and become 
burghers and merchants ; and the liberal and enlightened policy of 
the present emperor is diffusing a more general systein of meliora- 
tion among these subjects of his vast empire. The rest of the serfs 
belong to the nobles, and are the absolute property and subject to the 
absolute control of their masters, as much as the cattle on their es- 
tates. Some of the seigneurs possess from seventy to more than a 
bundred thousand; and their wealth depends upon the skill and 
management with which the labor of these serfs is employed. 
Sometimes the seigneur sends the most intelligent to Petersburg or 
Moscow, to learn some handicraft, and then employs them on his 
own estates, hires them out, or allows them to exercise their trade 
on their own account on payment of anannualsum. And sometimes, 
too, he gives the serf a passport, under which he is protected all over 
Russia, settles in a city, and engages in trade, and very often accu- 
mulates enough to ransom himself and his family. Indeed, there 
are many instances of a serf’s acquiring a large property, and even 
rising to eminence. But he is always subject to the control of his 
master; and I saw, at Moscow, an old mongik who had acquired a 
very large fortune, but was still a slave. His master’s price for his 
freedom had advanced with his growing wealth, and the poor serf, 
unable to bring himself to part with his hard earnings, was then 
rolling in wealth with a collar round his neck; struggling with the 
inborn spirit of freedom, and hesitating whether to die a beggar or a 
slave. 

“The Russian serf is obliged to work for his master but three days 
in the week ; the other three he may work for himself on a portion 
of land assigned to him by law on his master’s estate. He is never 
obliged to work on Sunday, and every saint’s day or fete day of the 
church is aholyday. This might be supposed to give him an oppor- 
tunity of elevating his character and condition; but, wanting the 
spirit of a free agent, and feeling himself the absolute property of 
another, he labors grudgingly for his master, and for himself barely 
enough to supply the rudest necessaries of life and pay his tax to 
the seigneur. A few rise above their condition, but millions labor 
like beasts of burden, content with bread to put in their mouths, and 
never even thinking of freedom. A Russian nobleman told me that 
he believed, if the serfs were all free, he could cultivate his estate to 
better advantage by hired labor; and 1 have no doubt a dozen Con- 
necticut men would cultivate more ground than a hundred Russian 
serfs, allowing their usual non-working days and holydays. They 
have no interest in the soil, and the desolate and uncultivated wastes 
of Russia show the truth of the judicious reflection of Catherine II, 
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‘that agriculture can never flourish in that nation where the hus- 
bandman possesses no property.’ 

It is from this great body of peasantry that Russia recruits her im- 
mense standing army, or, in case of invasion, raises, in a moment, a 
vast body of soldiers. Every person in Russia, entitled to hold land, 
is known to the government, as well as the number of peasants on 
his estate ; and, upon receiving notice of an imperial order, to that 
effect, the numbers required by the levy, are marched, forthwith, 
from every part of the empire to the places of rendezvous appointed. 
It might be asked, What have these men to fight for? . They have 
no country, and are brought up on immense levels, wanting the 
rocks, rivers, and mountains that inspire local attachments. It isa 
singular fact, that, with the Russian serf, there is always an unbound- 
ed love for him who stands at the head of the system of oppression 
under which they groan, the emperor, whom they regard as their 
protector against the oppression of their immediate masters ; but to 
whatever cause it may be ascribed, whether inability to estimate the 
value of any change in their condition, or a feeling of actual love for 
the soil on which they were born, during the invasion of Napoleon, 
the serfs of Russia presented a noble spectacle ; and the spirit of de- 
votion, which animated the corps of ten thousand in the north, ex- 
tended to the utmost bounds of the empire. They received orders 
to march from St. Petersburg to meet the advance of the French 
army ; the emperor reviewed them, and is said to have shed tears at 
their departure. Arrived at the place appointed, Witgenstein order- 
ed them to fall back to a certain point, but they answered, “ No; the 
Jast promise we made the emperor, our father, was, that we would 
never fly before the enemy, and we keep our word.” Eight thou- 
sand of their number died on the spot ; and the spirit which animat- 
ed them, fired the serfs throughout the whole empire. The schol- 
ar may sneer, but I defy him to point to a nobler page in Grecian or 
Roman history.”—Vol. II, pp. 41—43. 


The following incident, which our author meets, at 
Moscow, while it speaks volumes of the nature of despot- 
ism, must have been somewhat startling to a free-spoken 
American, who has heard of espionage only in history, and 
is accustomed to utter his opinions, on all subjects, with 
the thoughtlessness of a child. He had strolled into the 
French theatre, when, at the close of the first act, in 
consequence of some movement he makes, he is rudely 
accosted, in unintelligible Russian, by oneof the understrap- 
pers of the place, upon whom he turns his back. The 
fellow, however, continues to pour out his wrath, until he 
is driven away by the severe rebukes of a Frenchman, of 
somewhat prepossessing appearance, of whose character 
and occupation we may form an idea, from the following 
passage : 
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“He was above six feet high, about thirty-three or thirty-four 
years of age, in robust health, with a large pair of whiskers, rather 
overdressed, and of manners good, though somewhat imperious and 
bordering on the swagger. Ele seemed perfectly at home in the the- 
atre; knew all the actors, and, before the evening was over, offered 
to introduce me to all the actresses. I was under obligations to him, 
if not for the last offer, at least, for relieving me from the imperti- 
nent door-keeper ; and, when the curtain fell, accepted his invitation 
to go tq a restaurant and take a petit souper. 1 accompanied him to 
the Restaurant au coin du pont des Mareschaux, which I afterwards 
ascertained to be the first in Moscow. He was perfectly at home 
with the carte, knew exactly what to order, and, in fact, he was a 
man of great general information, perfectly familiar with all continen- 
tal Europe, geographically and politically, and particularly, at home, 
in Moscow ; and he offered his services in showing me all that was 
curious and interesting. We sat together more than two hours, and 
in our rambling and discursive conversation, I could not help re- 
marking that he seemed particularly fond of railing at the govern- 
ment, its tyranny and despotism, and appealing to me as an Ameri- 
can and a liberal to sustain him. I did not think any thing of it then, 
though in a soldier under Charles the Tenth, driven out, as he said, 
by the revolution of July, it was rather strange; but, at any rate, 
either from a spirit of contradiction or because I had really a good 
feeling toward every thing in Russia, I disagreed with him through- 
out; he took upon himself the whole honors of the entertainment, 
scolded the servants, called in the landlord, and, as I observed, after 
a few words with him, went out without paying. I saw that the 
landlord knew him, and that there was something constrained and 
peculiar in his behavior. I must confess, however, that I did not no- 
tice these things at the time, so clearly, as when I was induced to re- 
cur to them by after circumstances, for we went out of the house the 
best friends in the world; and, as it was then raining, we took a 
drosky and rode home together, with our arms around each other’s 
neck, and my cloak thrown over us both. About two o’clock, in a 
heavy rain, I stopped at my hote}, bade him good night, and lent him 
my cloak to go home with. 

“ The reader, perhaps, smiles at my simplicity, but he is wrong in 
his conjecture ; my cloak caine home the next morning, and was my 
companion and only covering many a night afterward. My friend 
followed it, sat with me a few minutes, and was taking his departure, 
having made an appointment to call for me at twelve o’clock, when 
there was a knock at the door, and my friend the marquis entered. 
I presented them to each other, and the latter was in the act of 
bending his body with the formality of a gentleman of the old school, 
when he caught a full view of my friend of the theatre, and, break- 
ing off his unfinished bow, recovered his erect position, and staring 
from him to me, and from me to him, seemed to demand an expla- 
pation. 1 had no explanation to give, nor had my friend, who, cock- 
ing his hat on one side, and brushing by the marquis with more than 
his usual swagger, stamped down stairs. ‘The marquis looked after 
him till he was at the foot of the stairs, and then turning to me, 
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asked how, in the name of wonder, I had already contrived to pick 
up such an acquaintance. I told him the history of our meeting at 
the theatre, our supper at the restaurant, and our loving ride home, 
to which he listened with breathless attention ; and after making me 
tax my memory for the particulars of the conversation at the res- 
taurant, told me that my friend was a disgrace to his country; that 
he had, no doubt, been obliged to leave France for some rascality, 
and was now entertained by the emperor of Russiaas a spy, particu- 
larly upon his own countrymen ; that he was well fed and clothed, 
and had the entree of all the theatres and public houses without 
paying. With the earnestness of a man long used to a despotic gov- 
ernment, and to seeing slight offences visited with terrible punish- 
ments, the marquis congratulated me upon not having fallen into 
what he called the snare laid for me.”—Vol. II, pp. 52—55. 


We have heard the emperor Nicholas spoken of by 
travellers, who have seen him, and known something of 
his policy, as a high-minded and noble sovereign; but if 
this be a specimen of the system which he has stretched 
over his almost countless people, by which to keep them 
in order, and ascertain their opinions, we shall strongly 
incline to the opinion, that, either from his experience 
as autocrat, or from some other source, there has been 
mingled, with his magnanimity, a sufficient infusion of 
jealousy and meanness. 

From the very necessities of his situation, a traveller, 
on the continent of Europe, is brought into almost daily 
contact with Jews. It would seem, from the frequent 
mention made of them, in these volumes, that nearly all 
the innkeepers. in Russia and Poland are of this hated 
race. ‘They are found scattered over Russia, living inthe 
vilest poverty, though often possessing large wealth, mo- 
nopolizing, to themselves all the petty commerce, and the 
semi-respectable employments, which can yield them a 
sordid gain, and exhibiting, every where, the same offen- 
sive peculiarities which, for so many ages, have made 
them the scorn and contempt of the nations. Poland, how- 
ever, seems to have been their chosen gathering-place. 
While in England, and over other parts of the continent, 
they have been despised and trampled upon for centuries, 
outcasts from the rights and immunities of citizens, 
dwelling, by sufferance, in the lands where they have 
planted themselves, in Poland they seem to have found a 
more quiet resting-place. Protected, and even cherished, 
by the government in the days of her national existence, 
they swarmed hither, in numbers far greater than can be 
found in any other part of Europe. 
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We extract Mr. Stephens’s description of this singular 
people, as he found them in Poland: 


“ Asearly as the fourteenth century, great privileges were secured 
to the Jews by Casimir the Great, who styled them his ‘ faithful and 
able subjects,’ induced, according to the chronicles of the times, 
like Ahasuerus of old, by the love of a beautiful Esther. While in 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and even in England and France, 
their whole history is that of one continued persecution, oppressed 
by the nobles, anathematized by the clergy, despised and abhorred by 
the populace, flying from city to city, arrested, and tortured, and 
burned alive, and sometimes destroying themselves by thousands, to 
escape horrors worse than death; while all orders were arrayed in 
fierce and implacable hatred against them, in Poland the race of Is- 
rael found rest; and there they remain at this day, after centuries of 
residence, still a distinct people, strangers and sojourners in the land, 
mingling with their neighbors in the every-day business of life, but 
never mingling their blood; the direct descendants of the Israelites, 
who, three thousand years ago, went out from the land of Egypt; 
speaking the same language, and practising the laws delivered to 
Moses on the mountain of Sinai; mourning over their fallen temple, 
and still looking for the Messiah who shall bring together their scat- 
tered nation and restore their temporal kingdom. 

“ But notwithstanding the interest of their history and position, the 
Polish Jews are far from being an interesting people; they swarm 
about the villages and towns, intent on gain, and monopolizing all 
the petty traffic of the country. Outward degradation has worked 
inward upon their minds; confined to base and sordid occupations, 
their thoughts and feelings are contracted to their stations, and the 
despised have become despicable. It was principally in his capaci- 
ty of innkeeper that I became acquainted with the Polish Jew. The 
inn is generally a miserable hovel communicating with, or a room 
partitioned off in one corner of, a large shed serving as a stable and 
yard for vehicles; the entrance is under a low porch of timber; the 
floor is of dirt; the furniture consists of along table, or two or three 
small ones, and in one corner a bunch of straw, or sometimes a few 
raised boards formed into a platform, with straw spread over it, for 
beds; at one end a narrow door leads into a sort of hole filled with 
dirty beds, old women, half-grown boys and girls, and children not 
overburdened with garments, and so filthy that, however fatigued, I 
never felt disposed to venture among them to rest. Here the Jew, 
assisted by a dirty-faced Rachel, with a keen and anxious look, pass- 
es his whole day in serving out to the meanest customers beer, and 
hay, and corn ; wrangling with, and extorting money from intoxica- 
ted peasants; and it is said, sometimes, after the day’s drudgery is 
over, retires at night to his miserable hole to pore over the ponder- 
ous volumes filled with rabbinical lore; or sometimes his mind takes 
a higher flight, meditating upon the nature of the human soul; its 
relation to the Divinity; the connexion between the spirit and the 
body; and indulging in the visionary hope of gaining, by means of 
VOL. IV.—NO. XIV. 
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cabalistic formula, command over the spirits of the air, the fire, the 
flood, and the earth. 

“ Though the days of bitter persecution and hatred have gone by, 
the Jews are still objects of contempt and loathing. Once I remem- 
ber pointing out to my postilion a beautiful Jewish girl, and, with 
the fanatic spirit of the middle ages, himself one oft he most degrad- 
ed serfs in Poland, he scorned the idea of marrying the fair daugh- 
ter of Israel. But this the Jew does not regard ; all he asks is to be 
secured from the active enmity of mankind. ‘ Like the haughty 
Roman, banished from the wortd, the Israelite throws back the sen- 
tence of banishment, and still retreats to the lofty conviction that his 
race is not excluded as an unwortby, but kept apart as a sacred peo- 
ple; humiliated, indeed, but still hallowed, and reserved for the sure 
though tardy.fulfilment of the Divine promises.’ 

“ The Jewsin Poland are still excluded from all offices and honors, 
and from all the privileges and distinctions of social life. Until the 
accession of Nicholas, they were exempted from military service on 
payment of a tax; but since his time they have been subject te the 
regular conscription. They regard this as an alarming act of op- 
pression, for the boys are taken from their families at twelve or thir- 
teen, and sent to the army or the common military school, where 
they imbibe notions utterly at variance with the principles taught 
them by their fathers; and, probably, if the system continues, an- 
other generation will work a great change in the character of the 
Jews of Poland.”—Vol. II, pp. 188—191. 


The last Polish Revolution was the result of an enthu- 
siasm for liberty caught from the people of France. Never 
was an attempt at national independence made with pros- 
pects more entirely hopeless. ‘The people, though un- 
doubtedly victims of an oppressive despotism, were yet 
as unfit for freedom, as they were impatient of tyranny. 
By yielding to the revolutionary frenzy, which, at that 
time, spread over Europe, Poland has gained nothing but 
defeat. She has only exchanged a dependent existence, 
for utter and irrevocable extinction as a nation, and for 
the exile of her bravest and noblest sons to the dreary 
wastes of Siberia, or to hopeless and unsupported wander- 
ings in the forests of America. ‘Those who were sent to this 
country, by the emperor of Austria, showed but too plain- 
ly their incapacity for self-government, and, we apprehend, 
exhibited little in their character to increase the sympathy 
of our people in their fate. After flourishing through 
their day, as Polish patriots, they were provided by Con- 
gress, with lands from the public domain in the West. 
But, among the quiet labors of husbandry, finding little 
to keep alive the excitement to which they had been 
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accustomed, they soon grew discontented, deserted their 
lands and have since, as we learn, been either cut to 
pieces by the savages of the Rocky mountains, or merged 
in the growing population of the western States. Mr. 
Stephens, we cannot but think, plays the sentimentalist 
rather unnecessarily, about the condition of this unhappy 
country. For the facts, which he presents, create in our 
minds a far different disposition. They compel us to 
think of the Poles as an idle, inefficient and restless peo- 
ple, too indolent, and too fond of pleasure, to engage in the 
labors which alone can develop the energies or increase 
the wealth of a nation. Notwithstanding his enthusiasm 
for their character and sympathy in their fate, the follow- 
ing passages will hardly be thought to contain a very 
flattering description. ‘‘Society,’’ says our author, ‘‘ con- 
sists altogether of two distinct and distant orders,—the 
nobles and the peasantry,—without any intermediate de- 
grees.—The peasants are in the lowest stage of mental 
degradation. ‘The nobles, who are more numerous than 
in any other country in Europe, have always, in the eyes 
of the public, formed the people of Poland. They are 
brave, prompt, frank, hospitable and gay, and have long 
been called the French of the North, being French in their 
habits, fond of amusements, and living in the open air, 
like the lounger in the Palais Royal, the Tuilleries, the 
Boulevards, and Luxembourgh, and particularly French in 
their political feelings; the surges of a revolution in Paris 
being always felt at Warsaw. ‘They consider it the deep- 
est disgrace to practise any profession, even law or medi- 
cine, and, in case of utmost necessity, prefer the plough.” 
Again, in speaking of the condition of the trades and the 
useful arts, he says, ‘‘ The whole business of the country 
is in the hands of the Jews, and all the useful mechanical 
arts are practised by strangers. I did not find a Pole in a 
single shop in Warsaw; the proprietors of the hotels and 
coffee-houses, are principally Germans; my tailor was a 
German, my shoe-maker a Frenchman, and the man who 
put a new crystal in my watch an Italian from Milan.” 
A country of which the people are thus indolent and 
reckless, how much soever we may pity its misfortunes, 
we can hardly look upon as prepared for self-government, 
or as justly claiming our assistance in the efforts it may 
make to obtain it. 
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From Warsaw our author makes his way to Cracow, 
meeting every where the same delays from the avarice and 
chicanery of the Jewish inn-keepers, and undergoing the 
Same vexatious examinations from the petty officers of a 
jealous and argus-eyed government. While at Cracow, 
he visits, of course, the far-famed Salt mines in its neigh- 
borhood, of which he gives an interesting and extended 
description; we can extract, however, only the correction 
he makes of some of the erroneous reports that have gone 
abroad, concerning these subterranean regions. “I had 
heard and read,” says he, ‘‘glowing accounts of the bril- 
liancy and luminous splendor of the passages and cham- 
bers, compared, by some, to the lustre of precious stones ; 
but the salt is of a dark gray color, almost black; and 
although sometimes glittering when the light was thrown 
upon it, [do not believe it could ever be lighted up to 
shine with any extraordinary or dazzling brightness. 
Early travellers, too, had reported, that these mines con- 
tained several villages, inhabited by colonies of miners, 
who lived constantly below; and that many were born 
and died there, who never saw the light of day; but all 
this is entirely untrue. The miners descend every morn- 
ing and return every night, and live in the village above. 
None of them ever sleep below. There are, however, two 
horses which were foaled in the mines, and have never 
been on the surface of the earth. I looked at these horses 
with great interest. ‘They were growing old before their 
time; other horses had perhaps gone down and told them 
stories of a world above, which they would never know.” 

We have now arrived at the close of these spirited 
volumes, and take leave of their amiable author, as he 
does of us, here, on the banks of the Vistula, and among 


the wrecks and fragments of what was once the kingdom 
of Poland. 
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Articie II. 


TITTMANN ON JOHN 4: 1—42. 


Exposition of John 4: 1—42: translated from the Latin 
of C. C. Tirrmann’s Sacrep Menitations, or E'regetical, 
Critical, and Doctrinal Commentary on the Gospel of 
John. By H. J. Rirtey, Professor of Biblical Literature 
and Interpretation, in the Newton Theological Institu- 
tion.* 


Ir was the special design of the evangelist John, in 
preparing his Gospel, to preserve some of the more remark- 
able discourses of our adorable Lord, both public and 
private. He wished that all men, in all coming time, 
might thus have it in their power to form a just opinion 
of our Lord, by hearing, as it were, from his own lips, in 
what light he viewed himself, and how he sought to be 
regarded by others. Thus, too, the evangelist would 
contribute to render faith in him more easy and more firm. 
It was in pursuance of this design, that he recorded the 
conversation held with the Samaritan woman. In a few 
introductory remarks, he mentions the occasion of this 
conversation. 

The account commences in the following manner. Vs. 
1—3. When, therefore, the Lord knew how the Pharisees 
had heard that Jesus made and baptized more disciples 
than John (though Jesus himself baptized not, but his 
disciples), he left Judea, and departed again into Galilee. 

A report of the teaching and acts of Jesus had now 
reached the chief men of the Jews. They became 
indignant, that, not only he himself was collecting a large 
number of followers, but that even his disciples in 
administering the rite of baptism, were performing what 
could scarcely be borne evenin John the Baptist, to whom, 
though unwillingly, they yet conceded very much. 





* This article is properly an abridged translation of the original. I have omitted the 
author’s statements of the views of other writers, and his references to various 
authorities. It has been my aim to exhibit the thoughts of the original, rather than 
its forms of expression. Our common English version of the chapter is also 
retained, instead of the version which Tittmann presents in the course of his com- 
mentary. "—H. J. R. 
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Our Lord, then, from whom nothing was concealed, as 
soon as he perceived that what usually happens among 
men was becoming true in regard to himself, namely, 
that ill-will accompanies distinction, left Judea. His 
retiring from Judea did not result from timidity, but from 
a desire to cut off occasion of ill-will. 

Vs. 4—6. And he must needs go through Samaria. 
Then cometh he to a city of Samaria, which is called 
Sychar, near to the parcel of ground that Jacob gave to his 
son Joseph. Now Jacob's well was there. Jesus, therefore, 
being wearied with his journey, sat thus on the well: and it 
was about the sixth hour. The word, Samaria, is not here 
the name of a city, but of a region, as also in the seventh 
verse. Jesus passed through Samaria, because the most 
direct and usual road from Judea, and particularly from 
Jerusalem to Galilee, lay in thatdirection. The city here 
called Sychar was originally, and properly, named She- 
chem, and derived its name from Shechem, of whose 
grandsons Jacob purchased the land. See Gen. 33: 18—20. 
It was subsequently called Sychar, by way of reproach, 
from a Hebrew word, which sometimes signifies an idol, as 
though the city was a worshipper of idols. This reproach- 
ful epithet was occasioned by the vicinity of the city to 
mount Gerizim, where the Samaritans performed their 
worship. As the name had come to be commonly used, 
John employed it here. 

The place here mentioned, is, on many accounts, a 
distinguished one. It was particularly sacred in the view 
of the Samaritans, for two reasons. Here Jacob had 
possessed a parcel of ground; a possession to which he 
had a double claim, both as having bought it from the 
sons of Hamor (Gen. 33: 18, 19), and, as having subse- 

uently rescued it by force of arms from the Amorites 

Gen. 48: 22). There was, also, at that place ‘‘ Jacob’s 
well;” that is, a well which Jacob had dug, or was 
believed to have dug, and which he and his family had 
used. At this well Jesus took a seat, such as the place 
afforded. ‘The word, thus, is here equivalent to the phrase, 
just as circumstances were. Chrysostom explains it in the 
following manner. ‘‘ What is the meaning of the word, 
thus? Not, says John, on a throne, nor on acushion, but, 
just as circumstances happened to be, on the ground.” 
Vs. 7—9. When our Lord had seated himself, and his 
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disciples were gone away unto the city to buy meat [food], 
there cometh a woman of Samaria, to draw water ; Jesus 
saith unto her, Give me to drink. He made this request, 
either because he wished to quench his thirst, or, for the 
sake of drawing her into conversation, for he knew what 
would result from this interview. She replied, How is it 
that thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, which am a 
woman of Samaria? Either from his dress, or, as is more 
probable, from his manner of speaking, she perceived that 
Jesus was aJew. ‘Though she was by no means ignorant 
how strictly the Jews avoided intercourse with the Samari- 
tans, she yet did not decline his request for water, on the 
ground of her regarding him as unfriendly to her nation, 
and as being a foreigner, but modestly, and with wonder, 
inquired why he should voluntarily commence conversation 
with her, and request drink from her. In explanation of 
her inquiry, it is added—F'or the Jews have no dealings 
[friendly intercourse] with the Samaritans. 

From this clause, as also from other sources, it is mani- 
fest that the Jews cherished a strong national hatred 
against the Samaritans, so that they cultivated no famil- 
larity with them, and would not even pass an ordinary 
salutation. ‘They forbade the reception of any thing from 
the Samaritans as a gift; and used the name, Samaritan, 
as a term of reproach. Of this antipathy, there were 
many causes. ‘The principal one was found in the relig- 
ious worship which the Samaritans had established on 
mount Gerizim, respecting which, a conversation is record- 
ed in the following verses. ‘This ill-will, however, did not 
extend beyond familiar intercourse ; for, in such matters, 
as buying and selling, intercourse was allowed. ‘This is 
manifest, both from Jewish writers, and from the conduct 
of our Lord’s disciples on the present occasion. ‘The 
clause is rightly expressed by Grotius, thus—The Jews 
have no friendly communication with the Samaritans. 

V. 10. But, as our Lord elsewhere, in inculcating the 
principles of his religion, passed from natural objects to 
spiritual, and, with great wisdom and kindness, employed 
a figurative manner of speaking, either to excite the 
mental faculties of his hearers and gradually to prepare 
them for receiving the truth, or, to accommodate himself 
to the weakness of their minds; so, on the present occasion, 
in order to sharpen this woman’s desire for knowledge, 
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he replied in an enigmatical manner—If thou knewest the 
gift of God, and who it is that saith to thee, Give me to 
drink, thou wouldst have asked of him, and he would have 
given thee living water. : 

The words, gift of G'od, refer here to the divine favor, 
which was then bestowed on the woman, and subse- 
quently on the other Samaritans, of becoming acquainted 
with Jesus, as the much desired Saviour of the human 
race; a favor great indeed, and one that would in reality 
transcend all their hopes and their thoughts. ‘“ Didst 
thou know,” says he, “‘ what a favor is extended to thee 
by the benevolence of God, and hadst thou discovered 
who I am that have been asking drink of thee, thou 
wouldst not only have abstained from reminding me of 
the ill-will of the Jews against the Samaritans, and not 
have hesitated to give me a draught of water; but thou 
wouldst also have requested of me living water.’”’ The 
expression, living water, sometimes means water that is 
alive, or fresh, water bubbling up from a fountain and 
flowing; in contrast with water which stands collected in 
cisterns. 'The corresponding Hebrew words are rendered 
by the Greek translators of the Old Testament, sometimes 
living water, and sometimes springing water. In this 
sense the woman understood the term. But our Lord 
employed it differently, as meaning life-giving water, that 
which can impart life ; and he meant to convey a hint of 
something that could invigorate the soul, and make it 
truly happy; as if he had said, “'Thou wouldst have 
asked of me that which would refresh and bless thy 
soul.’”’ 

Living water here signifies the whole sum of blessings 
which Christ furnishes for renewing the souls of men, and 
making them tranquil and happy. It also signifies the 
happiness itself which is bestowed. 

This explanation accords with the universal usage of 
the sacred writers, and particularly of our Lord himself, 
who frequently expressed, in this, or a similar manner, 
the whole sum of man’s happiness. For, in another con- 
versation, recorded also by John (7: 38), he says, that 
whosoever believeth in him, shall be like a fountain, 
springing up most copiously, and without intermission. 
This figure obviously expresses both the abundance and 
the perpetuity of the happiness which a believer enjoys; 
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very nearly as in the fourteenth verse of the present 
chapter, he says, the believer's happiness is like water 
springing up to everlasting life. In Rev. 7: 17, he is 
said to feed the blessed in the future life, and to lead them 
to living fountains of waters ; that is, to furnish means of 
happiness,—happiness most abundant and ever-enduring. 
In Rev. 21: 6, and 22: 17, he promises that he will give 
of the fountain of the water of life, and that the pious 
shall receive the water of life; that is, happiness, and 
whatever can make them, day by day, more and more 
happy. Besides, what our Lord in this chapter terms 
water of life, he calls, in another passage (John 6: 35), 
by a different similitude, bread of life; for to each the 
same qualities are ascribed, namely, he that receives it 
shall never hunger, shall never thirst. And, universally, 
water, living water, is a symbol of happiness, and of 
blessings which produce happiness. Thus, God is called 
the fountain of living waters, in contrast with idols; inas- 
much as he is the author and giver of all bliss. See Jer. 
2:13. 17:13. In the thirty-sixth Psalm, David is ad- 
miring the immensity of God’s kindness: ‘They shall be 
abundantly satisfied,” he says, ‘with the fatness [the 
rich bounties] of thy house; thou wilt make them drink 
of the river of thy pleasures.” He then adds—‘ For with 
thee is the fountain of life, and in thy light shall we see 
light;”’ that is, Thou art the author and giver of all hap- 
piness; from thee, most blessed One, there flows to us 
every kind of bliss. Hence, men are said to “draw 
water out of the wells [fountains] of salvation” (Is. 12: 
3); that is, to seek and to receive from God happiness of 
allkinds. In Zechariah 14: 8, also, is this promise—“ In 
that day living waters shall go out from Jerusalem ;” that 
is, From Jerusalem there shall go forth, over the whole 
earth, every variety of blessings. Such being the usage, 
in regard to this term, we think that by living water, in the 
passage under consideration, are meant all the advantages 
furnished by our Lord for attaining true happiness, and 
even that happiness itself. The following, then, is the sense 
of our Lord’s words: Thou wouldst have asked of me, that 
I would show thee the manner of attaining true happiness, 
and that I would lead thee to that happiness. 

Vs. 11,12. The woman saith unto him, Sir, thou hast 
nothing to draw with, and the well is deep: from whence 
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then hast thou that living water? Art thou greater than 
our father Jacob, which gave us the well, and drank there- 
of himself, and his children, and his cattle? The woman 
did not apprehend the Saviour’s meaning. She took the 
term, living water, in a literal sense, as meaning springing 
water ,-—water bursting forth from the veins of the earth,— 
which he was designing either to draw from this very 
well, or to show her in some other place. As to obtain- 
ing the water he spoke of, from this well, she thought this 
he could by no means do, since he had no conveniences 
to draw with. And, as to showing her -water in another 
place, she thought it improbable, that throughout that 
whole region, more copious and more wholesome water 
could be found. She spoke in praise of this well, first, as 
having been opened by Jacob, than whom no one could 
be more skilful in finding ‘water in that region. ‘Thou, 
indeed, says she, however excellent thou mayst be, canst 
not be more-excellent than Jacob, nor canst thou find a 
more excellent spring of water. She commended this well, 
further, on account of the abundance and salubrity of its 
water; for she thus reasoned: This well is so large, so 
deep, so abundant in most wholesome water, that both 
Jacob himself, his children, and his servants,* could all 
drink from it; hence, it is impious to disesteem this, and 
to seek another. 

She here gave Jacob the epithet, father. ‘The Samari- 
tans were in the habit of tracing back their race to Jacob 
in particular. 

Vs. 13, 14. Our Lord, therefore, peeceiving in this 
woman a docile and ingenuous mind, in order to show 
her that the thing of which he was speaking was spirit- 
ual, and fitted for refreshing, not the body, but the soul, 
thus replied: Whosoever drinketh of this water shall 
thirst again; but whosoever drinketh of the water that I 
shall give him shall never thirst; but the water that I 
shall give him shall be in him a well of water springing 
up into everlasting life. Thus our Lord again spoke in a 
manner somewhat obscure. He did not reply in direct 
terms to the question, whether he was more excellent than 
Jacob, lest in the view of the woman he should appear 





* The word rendered cattle, in our version, is translated servants (domestici), by Titt- 
mann. This meaning, he says, accords with Greek usage. Our version, however, is 
doubtless correct. Tr. 
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arrogant and rash. He wished to let the thing speak for 
itself, while he explained the difference between the water 
which Jacob had furnished, and that which he himself 
could give. He thus taught, that if Jacob was thought 
so worthy of esteem on account of the water which he 
had furnished, he himself would be worthy of still higher 
esteem, who could give far more excellent water. ‘‘ For,” 
says. he, ‘‘ the nature of this water is such, that though it 
can quench thirst, yet it does this only for a short time. 
In a little while thirst will return; but the water which I 
give, extinguishes thirst for ever. 'The benefit, therefore, 
bestowed on you by Jacob, however great, is by no means 
so great as that which you can receive from me.”’ 

‘T'he latter part of this reply is to be understood figura- 
tively; just as the word expressive of thirst, in all lan- 
guages, is very frequently employed to signify, partly a 
sense of need, and partly a vehement desire, especially of 
such good as pertains to the real perfection and happiness 
of man. The word, then, signifies to be in need of some- 
thing and to long for it. 'Thus, in Ps. 63: 1, to thirst for 
God, means to desire, to pant for his favor and assistance. 
In Matt. 5: 6, to thirst after righteousness means to have 
an intense desire for holiness. Compare John 6: 35. 7: 
37. On the other hand, the phrase, not to thirst, is used 
concerning those, who, having received the _ blessings 
which they had been panting after, enjoy a settled satis- 
faction, and desire nothing further. It expresses the real- 
ity, the abundance, and the greatness of the happiness 
which a person enjoys who is completely blessed. See Is. 
49: 10. 

What ideas, then, did our Lord wish to convey? By 
water, he understood those blessings which refresh the 
soul, and render it happy; namely, knowledge pertaining 
to salvation, strong faith, real piety, and, finally, the es- 
tablished hope of pardon, of divine grace, and of eternal 
salvation. ‘This’ water, that is, these blessings, Jesus 
gives: in other words, by his death he has procured them, 
and by his teaching and government has bestowed them. 
To drink this water, therefore, denotes, to obtain those 
blessings, to use and enjoy them; for this form of expres- 
sion is exchanged by our Lord himself, in a very similar 
conversation (John 6:35), for the phrase, to believe in 
Jesus ; he that believeth in me, says he, shall never thirst. 
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Further, the words, he shall never thirst, convey the fol- 
lowing sense: He shall have no occasion to desire any 
thing more excellent; he shall not be in need of any thing 
which is necessary to a tranquil and happy life: on the 
contrary, he shall possess those good things from which 
happiness arises, a happiness filling the soul with delight, 
always new, always increasing, never, through endless 
ages, producing satiety; that is, happiness most true and 
complete. When it is said, this water quenches thirst, the 
idea is, the blessings which the Saviour gives, fill the 
desires of the soul, however large those desires, and 
produce a happiness than which a greater cannot be 
conceived, nor a more excellent and sweeter be wished for. 
In the closing words, This water shall be in him a well 
[a fountain] of water, springing up into everlasting life, 
our Lord teaches, that from the happiness which he 
imparts in this life, and from the blessings which he here 
bestows, there springs up bliss in the future life, a bliss 
most copious and enduring. Water springing up, de- 
notes a fountain which has water in so great plenty, that 
it bursts forth and springs up on high. Our Lord, there- 
fore, in this address, professes to be the author of all 
human happiness, even the highest happiness; namely, 
such as is most true, making the soul really peaceful and 
joyful, quenching thirst; such as is most complete,—he 
shell never thirst ; such, moreover, as is most abundant,— 
a fountain of water ; such, finally, as is most enduring,— 
a fountain springing up to everlasting life. 

The woman, not perceiving our Lord’s meaning, said, 
Sir, give me this water, that I thirst not, neither come hither 
to draw. She was, nevertheless, no longer indignant that 
the well of Jacob was undervalued, though she had 
hitherto religiously regarded it; nor did she deride the 
high professions of this stranger, though a Jew. 

Vs. 6. Our Lord, now, breaking off the conversation 
on that subject, turns to another, and by a proof of his 
omniscience, leads the woman to a more elevated opinion 
respecting himself. Go, call thy husband, says he, and 
come hither. He knew, indeed, that she had not a hus- 
band, as appears from his plainly saying so a short time 
after. But why, then, did he tell her to call her husband ? 
In order to bring about a fit occasion, both for admonish- 
ing her, and for leading her to an admiration of himself. 
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And here Chrysostom notices, with great propriety, the 
modesty and wisdom of our Lord, in that he did not 
instantly expose to her view her whole life, but previously 
sought a suitable occasion for doing so. Thus, what he 
was about to say, would seem to be called forth from the 
necessity of the case, or at least to be peculiarly fitting. 
Nor did he at first intimate, that she had had five hus- 
bands, lest, while he would thus ciaim to be a prophet, 
he might seem to be conducting arrogantly, or to be eager- 
ly grasping at divine honors, as the apostle Paul has else- 
where most beautifully said.* He therefore directed her 
to call her husband. 

Vs. 17,18. But she, desiring to conceal her criminality, 
and yet covered with shame, replies—I have no husband, 
meaning, no lawful husband. Jesus, however, both ex- 
hibiting his own omniscience, and gently rebuking the 
woman’s life, says— Thou hast well said, I have no hus- 
band ; for thou hast had five husbands ; and he whom thou 
now hast is not thy husband ; in that saidst thou truly. In 
this remark, our Lord furnished a striking proof of his 
omniscience, and, therefore, of his divinity. For not even 
the most secret deeds of the woman, nor her domestic 
calamities, were concealed from him; and these he could 
not have learned from report. She began, accordingly, 
to regard him in a more elevated manner, perceiving that 
he knew the secret conduct of men, and was, therefore, at 
least a prophet. (V.19.) Sir, said she, I perceive that 
thou art a prophet. 

V. 20. Nor did she receive the rebuke indignantly, nor 
with irritation. Rather, her admiration of him became 
more enkindled. Covered with shame, however, as soon 
as the conversation respecting herself was interrupted, 
she proposed to him an inquiry, and one which she per- 
haps considered as inexplicable by an ordinary man, 
concerning the place and the manner of worshipping God. 
On this question, there were violent disputes between the 
Jews and the Samaritans. For, though each nation 
worshipped the same God, the Jews maintained that he 
ought to be worshipped only at Jerusalem, in the temple; 
while, on the other hand, the Samaritans contended, that 
it was on mount Gerizim he was to be worshipped. It 





* Phil. 2: 6. 
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must here be observed, that the Jews, after their return 
from the Babylonish captivity, when they were rebuilding 
their temple, and establishing anew their religious services, 
would not admit the Samaritans to a participation in 
sacred matters. The Samaritans were a mixed com- 
munity of Israelites and of those Gentile colonists whom 
the Assyrian kings had planted in Samaria. A temple 
was at length built for the Samaritans themselves, by 
Manasseh, a priest, under the authority of Sanballat, his 
father-in-law, and governor in Samaria. ‘This temple, 
therefore, built on mount Gerizim, they contended, was 
altogether preferable to that in Jerusalem; because, not 
only had Abraham and Jacob performed religious services 
on this mountain, but even Moses had appointed it as the 
spot on which the elders should pronounce blessings on 
the people~ He had, also, according to the Samaritan 
copy of the Pentateuch, commanded that an altar should 
be built there, that sacrifices should be offered, and a 
religious festival be there observed. See Deut. 11: 29, 
and 27: 5—8. This temple was subsequently demol- 
ished, because, in consequence of a cruel order of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, it had been dedicated to the worship 
of idols. ‘They still, however, kept an altar on that 
mountain, and made offerings on it to the true God, 
Hence arose an exceedingly bitter hatred between the 
Jews and Samaritans, and a most earnest contention on 
the point, which of these two nations rendered the more 
holy worship? Each nation contemned the sacred rites 
of the other, as being idolatrous; the Samaritans calling 
the temple in Jerusalem, the cursed house, and mount 
Gerizim, the blessed mountain; while the Jews called | 
mount Gerizim, the mount of idols. 'The correct opinion 
respecting this matter, the woman desired to ascertain 
from our Lord, as from a prophet well acquainted with 
such subjects. ‘‘ Our fathers,” said she, ‘‘ worshipped 
[performed sacred rites] in this mountain; nor do we 
think it right to repair for this purpose to any other place, 
though ye say that in Jerusalem is the place where men 
ought to worship. What is thy opinion respecting this 
controversy? ‘Che worship of which nation is the more 
sacred and agreeable to the divine will?” 

Such is the meaning of the woman’s address in the 
twentieth verse. The word, worship, it is obvious, ex- 
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presses that adoration which consists in sacrifices and 
public ceremonies, and therefore denotes, 4o perform 
sacred rites. For, both by Samaritans and Jews, it was 
esteemed lawful to worship God in prayer any where; 
but it was not lawful for the Jews to offer sacrifices except 
in Jerusalem. 'The dispute, consequently, had respect to 
religious rites, and the place of performing them. 

She appears, also, purposely to have said, Our fathers 
performed religious services on this mountain. For she 
wished to defend the Samaritans, and to applaud them as 
having instituted their public worship in accordance with 
the example and the authority of their ancestors, and to 
accuse the Jews of performing sacred rites at Jerusalem, 
without the example and the authority of ancient times. 
She therefore vindicates the Samaritans’ worship, by the 
authority of their forefathers, among whom she reckoned 
the patriarch Jacob. She, however, wished to ascertain 
from Jesus, what was his opinion. 

Vs. 21, 24. 'To this question, our Lord so shaped his 
reply, as to teach her that there was no need of dispute 
respecting the place and the manner of worship. For a 
great change as to public worship:was then at hand ; and 
it would soon be the case, that neither at Jerusalem, nor 
in that mountain, nor any where in temples and on altars, 
would worship be regarded by God as consisting in sacri- 
fices and external rites; but every where, throughout the 
whole world, acceptable worship would consist in cherish- 
ing a true faith, and in uprightness and holiness of soul 
and life. Woman, believe me, says he, the hour cometh, 
when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusa- 
lem, worship the Father. Ye worship ye know not what: 
we know what we worship; for salvation is of the Jews. 
But the hour cometh, and now is, when the true worship- 
pers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth: for 
the Father seeketh such to worship him. God is a Spirit: 
and they that worship him, must worship him in spirit and 
in truth. 2 

He did not, therefore, at once reply to the question 
proposed, namely, which of the two nations performed 
their sacred services more correctly, the Jews at Jerusa- 
lem, or the Samaritans on that mountain. The whole 
question, he says, can be regarded as useless and unnec- 
essary, because hereafter all the external worship, which 
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consisted in sacrifices and ceremonies, and which had 
been restricted to a certain place and people, would be 
entirely abolished. Thus the sacred services, both of the 
Jews in the temple, and of the Samaritans on the moun- 
tain, would be abrogated, and the dissension be wholly 
removed which had hitherto distracted the minds of each 
nation. 

But, however needless the proposed question could be 
regarded, our Lord saw fit to decide it, and to affirm, that 
the Jews had greater authority for performing sacred 
services at Jerusalem than the Samaritans had for per- 
forming them on that mountain. He remarked, “ Ye 
worship ye know not what: we know what we worship.” 
These words refer not so much to the object of worship, 
as to the place and the manner of rendering it; as appears 
from the topic of conversation. The woman had not 
inquired whether the God of the Jews, or of the Samari- 
tans, was the true God; but which of these two people 
worshipped the same true God in the appointed, the more 
holy, place. Then, again, there can scarcely be a doubt 
that the Samaritans, in the time of Christ, were not less 
acquainted than the Jews with the true God, and wor- 
shipped him according to the Mosaic statutes; and, if the 
matter were to be judged of from this chapter and from 
other passages in the New Testament, the Samaritans 
would seem to have had more correct opinions at that 
time than the Jews themselves, not only concerning many 
moral precepts, but also concerning many points of doc- 
trine, particularly concerning the Messiah. 

Our Lord, therefore, spoke, without doubt, respecting 
the place of public worship; and his meaning was this: 
You perform your sacred rites in a place, concerning 
which there is no express divine command; we, however, 
perform our sacred rites in the appointed place, and in 
that temple, which, by divine command, was built and 
designed for that purpose.* 

He subjoins the following reason for this decision ; 
For salvation is of the Jews. The word, salvation, is here 
equivalent to the word Saviour, just as in Luke 2: 30 
and 3:6. The sense of those words, then, is this—The 





* Bengel, in his Gnomon, says on this passage—“‘ The word what, does not relate to 
the object, but to the manner, of worship; thus, You know not what sort of adoration 
you should use ; we know what our adoration should be.” 
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Saviour arises from among the Jews. Our Lord employ- 
ed the following argument: In that nation, doubtless, 
there would be the true and lawful public worship, from 
which divine wisdom has ordained that the Messiah 
should arise. 

He taught, however, that a far more excellent religious 
_worship would shortly have place; not an external wor- 
ship, consisting in ceremonies, in sacrifices, and forms of 
prayer; but an internal worship,—that of the soul,—con- 
sisting in a true knowledge of God, in a correct belief, in 
pure sentiments and lives; and offered, not only in 
temples, but every where; not only in prayers, but in the 
whole life. ‘Though we are, indeed, says our Lord, supe- 
rior to you, in that we worship God according to the 
mode and in the place expressly appointed by himself, 
and you in a place respecting which there is no divine 
precept, yet the hour cometh, when worship to God will 
not be required even in that mode in which we have thus 
far worshipped. 'The érwe worshippers are such as would 
worship in a manner more perfect, and more adapted to 
the nature, both of God and of man. 

The expression, worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth, means, worship the Father with the soul, and the 
soul being upright and holy.* ‘The word, truth, may 
also signify the true idea of worship, and indicate wor- 
ship of that sort which should be offered to God in the 
mind and heart, and which only is conformed to the 
divine nature. 

He also mentions the reasons, why God ought to be 
worshipped spiritually and with holy sentiments. An 
argument is drawn, first, from the good pleasure of God, 
and the excellence of such worship. For the Father seek- 
eth such to worship him. (n these words, our Lord by no 
means cast contempt on the worship prescribed by Moses, 
but indicated the excellence of internal worship, and 
showed that the Father desired to be no longer worship- 
ped in such an external manner, but required inward 
worship as a special object of his delight. ‘That such 
worship only is pleasing to God, both he himself has 
intimated in innumerable passages in the Old Testament, 
and our Lord and the apostles, particularly Paul, have 





* The words, in spirit and in truth, might have been used for the adverbial forms, 
spiritually and truly. 
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frequently declared. The thing speaks also for itself, 
and every truly wise man has in all time so understood 
the matter. Of such import is the following sentiment of 
Cicero,—‘“‘ The best worship of the gods, that, too, which 
is the most full of piety, consists in our reverencing them 
with ever pure, upright, uncorrupt feelings and _ profes- 
sions.’* 'The Lord Jesus and the apostles uniformly 
taught, that we then render acceptable worship to God, 
when we so acknowledge, and, with a sincere faith, so 
accept and honor the Father’s love, in providing salva- 
tion through Jesus Christ, as to shape our sentiments and 
actions, our whole lives, in short, in conformity to it. 
Compare Gal. 5:6. 6:15. Eph. 1: 3, 17, &c. 3:17. 
Rom. 15: 6. 

Another reason, adduced by our Lord for requiring 
spiritual worship, is drawn from the nature of*God. God 
is a Spirit: and they that worship him, must worship him 
in spirit and in truth. God’s nature is spiritual. He is 
not a corporeal being. He is, therefore, to be worshipped 
in spirit; in a spiritual, not in a mere bodily, manner. 
The word, spirit, here signifies a nature uncompounded, 
not circumscribed by place, but present every where, 
knowing all things, invisible, endowed with all those 
perfections which pertain to a spiritual existence, and 
that in a most glorious manner. 

There is not here expressed a complete idea of the 
divine essence; but we are informed, what sort of being 
God is, and, particularly, what method of worship is, most 
of all, ‘adapted to his nature. For, since he is of a spiritual 
nature, he chooses to be worshipped and adored by our 
spirit, that is, in our souls, in the thoughts, the feelings, 
the desires, in the whole life, by our having a right 
knowledge of him, and by our believing, feeling, and 
acting conformably to that knowledge. ‘This ought to 
have been done in all preceding time, and was done, under 
the Mosaic economy, by all pious men; but it was the 
will of God, that now, when more clearly manifesting 
himself to the human race, and making known his purposes 
respecting the salvation of men by the Son, it should be 
done more eminently, and particularly, now that he was 
about to abolish that system of external worship, which 





* De Nat. Deor. II, 28. 
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was restricted to a certain place, to a certain time, and to 
acertain people ; that system which he had prescribed by 
Moses. With sentiments almost the same as these, the 
apostle Paul addressed his Athenian audience. See Acts 
17: 22—31. 

Vs. 25, 26. However satisfactory our Lord’s reasoning 
might have appeared to the woman, she still did not 
dismiss the subject, but referred the question to the 
Messiah, observing, J know that Messias cometh, which is 
called Christ ; when he is come, he will tell us all things. 
By his decision we will abide; to him we will refer our 
dispute. 

Observing the woman’s docility, and desire to know the 
truth, a desire, the like to which he had scarcely found 
among the Jews, our Lord condescended to disclose to 
her, very openly, who he was. Art thou expecting the 
Messiah? says he. Be assured, he is already come, and 
thou now seest him. For J, who speak unto thee, am he. 
‘‘No where,” says Bengel, ‘‘ did he speak more directly, 
concerning himself, to his very disciples.” 

Vs. 27—30. And, upon this came his disciples, and 
marvelled that he talked with the woman ; yet no man said, 
What seekest thou ? or, Why talkest thou with her? The 
woman then left her waterpot, and went her way into the 
city, and saith to the men, Come, see a man, which told me 
all things that ever I did; is not this the Christ? Then 
they went out of the city, and came unto him. ‘The disci- 
ples, on their return from the city, beholding Jesus, before 
they came up to him, talking with the Samaritan woman, 
wondered that their Master should condescend to enter 
into conversation with such a woman; that is, either with 
sO poor a woman, or, with a Samaritan woman, which 
the disciples would, at that time, in conformity with Jew- 
ish opinions, regard as utterly wrong. No one of them, 
however, ventured to inquire what he had been seeking 
from the woman, or what he had been saying to her, 
influenced, no doubt, by reverence for their Master. 

The woman, herself, astonished at the Lord’s remarks, 
made no reply, but hastened to the city. Her water- 
pitcher she left behind, either that she might go with 
more expedition, or for the use of Jesus and his disciples, 
at their meal; since she had been taught, by this very 
conversation with Jesus, that he cared not for the preju- 
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dices of the Jews; or, finally, because inflamed with 
ardent affection, and forgetful, as it were, of every thing, 
both of the water for which she had come, and of the 
pitcher which she had brought with her, she was thinking 
of nothing but the Messiah, and was desirous to induce all 
the inhabitants of the town to go out to him. In the 
address, by which she invited the people to go forth and 
visit the Lord, Chrysostom finds occasion to applaud both 
her zeal and her prudence. For, as the Lord had not 
forcibly impelled her, but had, in a gradnal manner, led 
her to faith in him, so she herself endeavored to lead the 
Samaritans. She does not first say, Believe me, the 
Messiah is come, I have seen him; but she invites them to 
come and see, and judge for themselves; hoping that, as 
soon as they should see him, they would acknowledge him 
as the Messiah. Nor does she say, Come, see a prophet, 
or the Messiah, but, Come, see a man. She, however, 
regarded him as greater than a mere man; but, in prefer- 
ence to enforcing her own convictions, she was desirous 
that they should examine for themselves, and _ believe. 
With admiration she confesses, that the chief events, even 
the most secret deeds, of her life had been told her by 
him. When, finally, she says, Is not this the Messiah ? 
she leaves the conclusion entirely to those whom she 
would invite to a judgment of the question, not wishing 
that an untaught woman should seem to decide. As soon 
as she told the news, many hastened out of the city to 
seek Christ. 

Vs. 31—34. In the mean while, his disciples prayed him, 
saying, Master, eat. But he said unto them, I have meat 
- to eat that ye know not of. Therefore, said the disciples 
one to another, Hath any man brought him aught to eat? 
Jesus saith unto them, My meat is to do the will of him 
that sent me, and to finish his work. While the woman is 
spreading the tidings among the citizens, the disciples 
invite the Lord to partake of the food which they had 
bought. They thought that he was suffering from hunger, 
since he had become wearied by his journey, and was in 
need of food, when he arrived at that place: perhaps, too, 
they urged him to eat because he appeared unwilling to 
take food, and was absorbed in meditation, intent upon 
some object which wholly engrossed his mind. But as he 
always seized occasions, from natural objects, of elevating 
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men’s thoughts to spiritual things, so he employed this 
opportunity for unfolding to his disciples the feelings of 
his breast, and stimulating them, by his own example, to 
a zealous prosecution of the work of instruction. In an 
allegorical manner, he thus addressed them, J have meat 
to eat, that ye know not of ; food, more pleasant and sweet 
than that you have brought. His meaning was, that he 
received signal pleasure from some source, unthought of 
by his disciples. ‘They, however, understood what he said 
about meat no better than the woman understood what he 
had said (v. 10) about water. For, as she was thinking 
only of natural water, so they thought only of natural 
food. Wondering, therefore, at the Lord’s remark, and 
yet, through reverence, not daring to put to him a question, 
they said one to another, Hath any man brought him 
aught to eat? They, doubtless, conjectured that some one 
who had happened to come to that place, had furnished 
him with food. When, therefore, they did not perceive 
their Master’s meaning, he expressed, more plainly, what 
he had spoken obscurely. My meat is to do the will of 
him that sent me, and to finish his work.- A transferring 
to the mind, of words properly relating to the nourishment 
of the body, was very frequent among the Hebrews and 
other ancient nations. In this way, they signified the 
mental delight which they were enjoying. Our Lord, then, 
conveyed the idea, that it was his greatest delight to obey 
the will of the Father, and that he derived satisfaction 
from obedience no less than from food; yea, that he expe- 
rienced so much pleasure from performing his divine labors, 
that he could forget food and drink. By the will of God 
and by the work assigned to him, our Lord meant not mere- 
ly the business of instructing and reforming men, but the 
whole work which the Father had given him to perform in 
this world. Compare 17: 4. 

Vs. 35—38. By his own example, he wished to excite, 
also, the minds of his disciples to the same disposition in 
performing their future office. Hence, he added the 
following remarks—Say not ye, There are yet four months, 
and then cometh harvest? Behold, I say unto you, Lift up 
your eyes, and look on the fields ; for they are white already 
to harvest. And he that reapeth, receiveth wages, and gath- 
ereth fruit unto life eternal (nor is he that sowed destitute 
of a recompense) ; that both he that soweth, and he that 
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reapeth, may rejoice together. And herein is that saying 
true, One soweth, and another reapeth. I sent you to reap 
that whereon ye bestowed no labor ; other men labored, and 
ye are entered into their labors. he Lord here encouraged 
the disciples to zeal in their official duties, by a threefold 
argument; namely, the ample opportunity which would 
be afforded, the exceedingly abundant fruits which would 
result from their labors, and the singular facilities for per- 
forming their official work. 

The words in the thirty-fifth verse, There are yet four 
months, and then cometh harvest, had, among the Jews, the 
force of a proverbial saying, intended to relieve the weari- 
someness of labor by the hope of a speedy recompense. 
The sense, doubtless, is this, Labor ought not to be 
dreaded, for the recompense is not far distant. Our Lord 
meant to say, ‘As the hope of fruit excites the reaper to 
labor, so do you, with alacrity and promptitude, address 
yourselves to the work which shall be entrusted to your 
fidelity, and which shall be exceedingly advantageous, both 
to yourself and to others, even to the whole human race.’ 

In the thirty-seventh verse, our Lord used another 
proverbial saying, the meaning of which is this; One man 
labors, another sees the fruit of the labor; one commences 
the work, another carries on to completion the work thus 
commenced. Such a use of it our Lord proceeds to make, 
concerning himself and the apostles. ‘The Saviour had 
performed the sowing; for he had laid the foundations of 
religion and of the church in this world, had, by his teach- 
ing, prepared the minds of men, had appointed the apostles, 
and was soon to send to them his Spirit from heaven. Yet 
he did not reap; that is, he did not see, while he was 
living on earth, the fruit of his labor; he did not see an 
extensive spread of the doctrine beyond Palestine; he did 
not see a church, not even in Judea. But the apostles 
reaped; they saw, what Christ did not, the extensive 
propagation of the doctrine; churches, many, and large, 
not only in Palestine, but throughout the then known 
world. And thus he was about to send the apostles to 
reap fruits which they had not sown.* For the Lord had 
performed the sowing, that is, had laid the foundations of 





* The words, IJ sent, and ye are entered, have, after the manner of the sacred writers, 
and particularly of John, the force of the future tense, or of the present. 
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the Christian religion, and of the church; thus labor had 
been bestowed on the necessary preparations. ‘The apostles 
were entering upon the fields thus prepared ; were entering 
upon a work made ready for them. They were to dispense 
the religion to men who were voluntarily presenting them- 
selves for instruction in the heavenly doctrine, and were 
even eagerly endeavoring to rush into the Christian 
community, as the Lord elsewhere says.* ‘The sower, 
therefore, was Jesus; some consider John the Baptist as 
also included ; the reapers were the apostles; the fields, 
on which labor had been bestowed, were either the Jews, 
or the Samaritans particularly, whom the Lord himself 
was desiring to instruct and prepare, so that, when the 
apostles should afterwards go among them to complete the 
work of instruction, they might the more readily embrace 
the divine doctrine. 'This did indeed happen, as we are 
informed by Luke, in Acts 8: 5, &c. 

Vs. 39—42. From this digression, the account returns 
to the citizens of Shechem. For thus John proceeds— 
Many of the Samaritans of that city believed on him for the 
saying of the woman, which testified, He told me all that 
ever I did. So when the Samaritans were come unto him, 
they besought him that he would tarry with them; and he 
abode there two days. And many more believed because of 
his own word; and said unto the woman, Now we believe, 
not because of thy saying, for we have heard him ourselves, 
and know that this ts indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the 
world. 

While our Lord was exhorting his disciples to the work 
of spreading abroad the divine doctrine, there was prepar- 
ing a clear proof that what he had said, respecting the 
whitening harvest, was indeed true. For many of the 
Shechemites, before they went out, had believed that Jesus 
was the Messiah, being influenced by the woman’s re- 
marks, when she proposed to their admiration the super- 
human knowledge by which he had disclosed to her even 
the chief acts of her life. She also announced what she 
had just heard from his own mouth, namely, that he was 
the Messiah. See vs. 26 and 29. That many of the 
Shechemites had already believed, follows naturally from 
what is said in the thirty-ninth verse. They then went 
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hastily out of the city to see, with their own eyes, him 
whom the woman had commended, and respecting whom 
they themselves had already formed an exalted opinion. 
On seeing him, they were not unfavorably affected by the 
external meanness of his condition, but entreated him to 
accept the hospitalities of their city. This they did, not 
only from motives of duty and kindness, but because, 
should they receive him as the Messiah, they would wish 
to retain him among themselves and to be more fully 
instructed by him. Having heard Jesus, many more 
believed because of his own word, or teaching, says John; 
not on account of miracles. It may hence be concluded, 
Chrysostom thinks, that our Lord did not there perform 
any miracle. ‘l‘hey now, also, applaud the Lord’s teach- 
ing, observing to the woman that they receive him as the 
Messiah, not on account of her declarations, but of his own 
instructions. 

Finally, they acknowledge Jesus to be the Saviour of 
the world, Saviour of the human race, not merely of the 
Jews; an acknowledgement, by which they seem to have 
had far more correct views, than the Jews themselves. 
Worthy, indeed, of special commendation was the ready 
and generous spirit of the Samaritans in receiving the 
instructions of the Lord Jesus, particularly, as contrasted 
with the obstinacy of the Jews. For the Samaritans, men 
untaught in the doctrine of the prophets, place confidence 
in the woman’s testimony, hasten out to Jesus, hospitably 
entertain him, with eagerness listen to his instructions, 
acknowledge him, finally, as the Messiah and the Saviour 
of the world, though they had seen no miracle nor any 
striking act performed by him. The Jews, on the other 
hand, Pharisees and priests, skilled in the doctrine of 
Moses and the prophets, in the midst of so many miracles, 
having heard so many discourses, and received so many 
benefits, reject Jesus, calumniate and revile him, and even 
stone him. ‘Thus the more religious a person seemed to 
himself, as Erasmus most truly says on this passage, so 
much the more distant was he from true faith and piety ; 
and the more distant a person appeared, in human view, 
from an acknowledgement of Christ, and the more alien- 
ated from religion, so much the more ready was he to give 
it a welcome reception. 
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Every one can see how adapted is this whole narration 
to the design of John in writing this sacred book. For, 
since he was wishing, from the very discourses of Jesus, 
to show who he was, what character he bore, and what 
ought to be expected from him, and thus to demonstrate 
that he was the Son of God in truth, and the so much 
wished for Messiah, nothing could more evidently show 
this, than those discourses in which he had furnished the 
clearest evidences of his divine excellence, and had 
directly professed himself to be the only author of human 
happiness, the Saviour of the whole world, the Messiah. 





ArticLte III. 
LIFE OF CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 


Leben Constantins des Grossen, nebst einigen Abhandlun- 
gen geschichtlichen Inhalts von J.C. ¥°. Manso, Breslau. 
1817. 


Life of Constantine the Great, with several Historical 
Disquisitions. By J. C. F. Manso. 8vo. pp. 470. 
Breslau. 1817. 


Manso belongs to that class of historians, who have 
distinguished themselves in Germany since the beginning 
of the present century. His earlier fame rested on his 
classical and antiquarian researches. He was born in 1759, 
in a small town in the Dutchy of Gotha, and died at 
Breslau, in 1826. Most of his public life was spent as 
rector of the gymnasium, in the city lastnamed. He early 
manifested a taste for poetry and history, of which the 
latter gained the ascendency, and absorbed his whole 
attention. In 1800, he published his valuable work on 
Sparta, in four volumes; in 1817, the Life of Constantine ; 
in 1819, his History of Prussia; and in 1824, his Kingdom 
of the Ostrogoths. All these productions possess great 
merit; the last two, however, are his best works. Wachler 
characterizes him as “‘thorough, candid, and tasteful.” 
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His style and manner give him a place among the standard 
writers of his nation. 

It is not our design to go into an elaborate criticism of 
the book before us, nor merely to present to our readers the 
substance of it in an abridged form; but rather to adopt it 
as our guide, and to ingraft upon it materials drawn from 
a considerable variety of sources.* 

Rome, after passing through a great variety of fortunes, 
during a period of more than a thousand years, was des- 
tined to experience, under Constantine, a change which 
surpassed, in importance, all which had preceded it. ‘The 
‘“‘eternal city’ was no longer to be the seat of empire, but 
a new Rome was to spring up, as by magic, on the banks 
of the Bosphorus ; the divinities, that had been revered as 
the guardians of Roman greatness from the days of Romu- 
lus, were to fade away, like stars before a brighter luminary, 
and the cross, which had been an emblem of ignominy, 
was to grace the imperial ensign; the disguise of the wily 
Augustus was to be entirely laid aside, and the regal name 
with oriental pomp introduced, and finally, under Con- 
stantine’s successors, the Western Empire, now the weaker 
branch, was to be laid waste by barbarians, while a By- 
zantine empire was to outride the storm for a thousand 
years to come. 

From the time of Trajan, who, by the conquest of 
Dacia, brought the last accession of territory to the empire, 
the Roman power had been declining, and that of the 
barbarians on the Danube and the Rhine had been grow- 
ing more and more formidable. After the death of Aure- 
lian and Probus, whose vigorous measures had checked, 
for a time, the fury of the invaders, it was necessary to 
resort to extraordinary expedients, to save the government 
from dissolution. Diocletian was now called to the throne. 
The empire was in a lamentable state; enemies were 
breaking in upon it from every side; great dissensions 
prevailed among the people, and rival emperors were spring- 
ing up in every place, where there was a popular general 
with any considerable army to support his claims. Under 
these circumstances, he thought it impossible to stand 
alone; he, therefore, associated with him Maximian, his 





*The Historiae Romanae Scriptores Decem, Schlosser, Neander, Schréekh, Rotteck, 
have been particularly consulted. 
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former companion in arms, as joint emperor. The latter 
was victorious in the West, and the former in the East. 
But new usurpers appearing in Britain, Italy, Africa, and 
Egypt, and new revolts on the Rhine and on the Euphra- 
tes, it was necessary to divide the defence of the vast 
empire among a larger number of individuals; and, as in 
these times, nothing was so dangerous as able military 
commanders, with armies devoted to their interest, the 
two emperors met at Milan and agreed, each to adopt a 
cesar, or prince, with inferior rank, but similar power to 
their own.. Diocletian selected as his junior assistant, 
Galerius; and Maximian took to his aid Constantius 
Chlorus, the father of Constantine the Great. This ar- 
rangement led to the division of the empire into four parts, 
in order that each individual might have his appropriate 
sphere. ‘To Diocletian was assigned all the empire east of 
the Aegean sea, and to Galerius, his particular associate, 
Thrace and Illyria; to Maximian were given Italy and 
Africa, and to his associate, Constantius, what lay beyond 
the Alps, namely, Gaul, Britain and Spain. ‘Though the 
empire was not broken up into four separate states, but 
continued to be one, each of the two emperors was abso- 
lute, and the two cesars nearly so, in his own territory. 
It will not appear strange, that such an arrangement, 
however necessary in a time of imminent danger, should, 
in the end, lead to jealousy and much bloodshed. But for 
the time being, the expedient was successful ; each sove- 
reign was victorious in his own dominions. At length 
they all met at Romeand held a magnificent triumph. ‘To 
the surprise of all, Diocletian, on returning to his court at 
Nicomedia, resigned his part in the government, and retired 
to a private life of husbandry, in Salona of Dalmatia. 
He, also, either persuaded or compelled Maximian to fol- 
low his example. We cannot stop to speculate upon the 
probable causes of this remarkable transaction. ‘The two 
cesars, who now became sole emperors, had married the 
daughters of their senior associates, Galerius thus becom- 
ing the son-in-law of Diocletian, and Constantius of 
Maximian. Constantius, not desiring extensive dominions, 
merely retained what was originally assigned him, and 
surrendered all the rest to Galerius. The latter now 
associated with himself two friends, Severus, who took 
the territories of Maximian, and Maximin, who took 
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those of Diocletian. Now the old order of things returned 
as to external appearances, though, in fact, Galerius was 
paving the way to absolute authority. One of his new 
associates was his nephew; the other was a servant de- 
voted to his interest, while Constantius was in feeble 
health, and would probably soon be removed by death. 
Constantine, who had been kept as a kind of hostage, at 
the court of Galerius, and upon whose life several attempts 
had been made, to prevent him from becoming the suc- 
cessor of his father, escaped only by stratagem. Such was 
the state of affairs when the brave and virtuous Constan- 
tius died in 306, after a happy reign of fifteen years.* 

Having, in these introductory remarks, given the general 
course of events, up to the time of Constantine’s succession 
to the throne of his father, it will now be proper to furnish 
some notices of his early private life. He was born at 
Naissus in Moesia, Feb. 28, A. D. 274. His mother, He- 
lena, was of obscure parentage.t From motives of state 
policy, Constantius married Theodora, the daughter of the 
emperor Maximian. Helena, therefore, was divorced, and 
her only child disgraced. Constantine was eighteen years 
old when his father, in 291, was made cesar, being distin- 
guished, according to Eutropius, both for his courage, and 
for his noble, athletic form. In the character of a hostage 
as a security for his father’s fidelity, he was retained and 
employed in the army of Diocletian and Galerius, until his 
military renown excited the fears of the latter. He had, in 
Egypt and Persia, so distinguished himself, as to be raised 
to the office of military tribune of the first rank. 

When the two old emperors resigned, and the two 
cesars were thereby elevated to the imperial dignity, it 
was natural to expect that Constantine would be one of 
the new cesars to be appointed. But Galerius’s ambi- 
tious plans led him to secure two individuals who would 
be entirely at his disposal, and to confine Constantine 
near his own person, in the palace at Nicomedia. It was 





* Thirteen years as cesar, and two as emperor. 


t The family of Constantine. 
{CONSTANTIUS Sasoe, a artes. ¢ 
( Helena, Ist wife. Theodora, 2d wife. 
\ Can, 
{ CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. ) Dalmatius. 
( Minervina, Ist wife. Fausta, 2d wife. Constantia. 
=—_ _ ; ~ JULIUS CONSTANTIUS. ? 
Crispus. CONSTANTINE II. Galla, lst wife. Basilina, 2d wife. § 
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with great difficulty, that Constantine’s father, by repeat- 
ed remonstrances, could prevail on the artful Galerius to 
release his son, a step now less to be dreaded than an 
open war with Constantius. But Constantine did not 
feel safe, in waiting for the time appointed for his depart- 
ure. He therefore fled, without the knowledge of Gale- 
rius, and, availing himself of the imperial post horses, in 
passing through Thrace, Pannonia, Italy, and Gaul, 
causing every relay which he left, to be hamstrung, so 
that his pursuers could not overtake him, he reached 
Boulogne, in 305, just as his father was ready to embark 
from that place for Britain, on an expedition against the 
Picts. ‘The incredulity of Gibbon, in regard to the dis- 
abling of the post horses, is not approved by later 
historians. 

During this expedition, Constantius died at York, July 
26, 306. It is a mistake, in several writers, when they 
represent Britain as the seat of this emperor’s authority. 
His chief territory and residence was Gaul, although the 
exposure of Britain often required his presence. Chris- 
tians and pagans join in bestowing on him the highest 
commendation. His motto was, it is better to have 
wealthy subjects than a full treasury. 

The father, knowing that a powerful successor would 
be needed, had intimated his desire that Constantine should 
be called to the throne, in preference to the young princes 
of higher birth by his second marriage. 'The army was 
eager to be under his command, and, consequently, on the 
very day of the emperor’s death, they put the purple upon 
Constantine, as he came out of the palace. It was in 
vain that he attempted to resist. Thus it was in the 
British island that the star of empire rose, which was 
destined to effect one of the greatest changes in the 
history of the world. 

Constantine now wrote to Galerius, informing him that 
he was chosen successor to his father; upon which the 
latter was so enraged, that he threatened to burn both the 
letter and the messenger. But upon further consideration, 
it seemed to Him unwise to exasperate so powerful a foe 
as Constantine, and, therefore, he consented to recognise 
him as cesar, but not as Augustus, or emperor, although 
he conferred that title upon his favorite, Severus, with 
Italy for his dominion, and Milan for his capital. 
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The citizens of Rome saw, with sorrow and shame, 
their city declining, Milan made the seat of government, 
and a foreigner placed on the throne. It so happened, 
that the two emperors, and the two cesars, were all 
foreigners, being Illyrians. Besides, for five hundred 
years, or since the conquest of Macedonia, the spoils of 
war had been so abundant, that no taxes had been levied 
upon the Romans. But now Galerius, to whom Severus 
was in fact but a subordinate magistrate, though in name 
an emperor, levied such heavy taxes, that the inhabitants 
were ripe for revolt. In looking around for a new 
emperor, they selected Maxentius, son of Maximian, who, 
notwithstanding his high birth, had been justly passed 
by, in the late choice of cesars. He was a voluptuary, 
equally destitute of talent and virtue. When he was 
saluted as emperor by the people of Rome, his father 
gladly left his private retreat in Lucania, and accepted 
again, at the invitation of the son, the purple which he had 
reluctantly relinquished. Severus hastened from Milan 
to quell the revolt, but had the mortification to see his 
soldiers flee to the standard of Maxentius. He was taken 
prisoner, and finally put to death. As this necessarily 
brought on a war between the new emperors and Gale- 
rius, Maximian, taking his daughter, Fausta, with him, 
proceeded to Arelatum (Arles), and bestowed her in 
marriage upon Constantine; and, at the same time, con- 
ferred upon him the title of Augustus. But Constantine 
was too wise to be drawn into a war with Galerius, and 
rejected this part of Maximian’s proposal. As Galerius 
was afterwards foiled in his attempt against Rome, he 
adopted his old friend, Licinius, as associate, and placed 
him over Illyria, with the title of Augustus. This mea- 
sure gave offence to Maximin in the East, who, as cesar, 
claimed the right to that title in preference to Licinius; 
and Galerius, to avoid a new war in another quarter at 
so critical, a time granted him the title also. Thus, 
we have the novel spectacle, of six Roman emperors, all 
bearing the title of Augustus at the same time! Soon, 
the two emperors of Italy, the father and son, disagreed ; 
the old ambitions Maximian desired supreme authority, 
which the son refused to grant him. He, therefore, went 
to Illyria, for sympathy and support ; but neither the ex- 
emperor, Diocletian, nor Galerius, approved of the con- 
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duct of the unnatural father, and he was finally driven 
from the country. He next fled to Constantine’s court, at 
Arles, in Gaul, where he was kindly received, and allow- 
ed to reside, enjoying the rank, but not the authority, of 
an emperor. But, during an absence of Constantine, in 
subduing the Franks on the Rhine, the faithless old man 
attempted to wrest the government from the hands of 
his son-in-law. Constantine, informed of these move- 
ments by Fausta (wife of the one, and daughter of the 
other), took a select body of soldiers, and sailed rapidly 
down the Soane and the Rhone, and surprised Maximian, 
who now fled to Marseilles, and finally surrendered. 
Constantine spared the life of his father-in-law. But two 
years later, when the unprincipled man, who had age 
without wisdom, made an attempt to assassinate him, the 
latter resorted to the ordinary means employed by 
monarchs in such cases. Even Fausta felt herself 
obliged to sacrifice her filial, to her conjugal, love. This 
act of Constantine, in putting Maximian to death, has 
been held up by his enemies, from that time to the pre- 
sent, as a foul stain upon his character. It may be so; 
but how few absolute monarchs would escape infamy, if 
tried by the same standard of right and wrong! * 
Maxentius sent able generals to quell a revolt of three 
years’ standing, in Africa; and, being flushed with vic- 
tory, now thought of turning his arms against Constan- 
tine, pretending that the murder of his father was the 
cause of the war. But how stupid was the project of 
that effeminate monarch, with an undisciplined, though 
large army, attached to him only by the love of plunder, 
in which he allowed them to indulge, to challenge the 
brave Constantine, who had lived in the camp, and dis- 
tinguished himself as an able general in the East, in 
Britain, and especially on the Rhine, against the ferocious 
Franks; and who had a veteran army at his command, 
that never knew defeat! Maxentius raised a military 
force of 180,000 men, sent one division of it to his eastern 
frontiers, to operate against Licinius, with whom he was 
also engaged in war; directed another to march to Pied- 
mont, to invade the country of Constantine; and retained 





* Maximian was put to death in 310; Galerius died in 311; Maxentius was killed in 
312; and Maximin died, or was put to ‘death, in 313! 
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with himself, the third, and by far the larger division, at 
Rome. But Constantine, who knew all his movements, 
anticipated him; and, with a select corps of 40,000 men, 
hastened from Arles across Mount Cenis, and met the 
enemy at ‘l'urin, where, after a signal victory, all Lom- 
bardy fell into his hands. At Brescia, a second general 
battle was fought, and gained by Constantine. Now he 
moved on towards Rome, to meet Maxentius himself. It 
was at this time, before the third great decisive battle, 
that the wonderful phenomenon appeared, supposed to 
be the immediate cause of Constantine’s conversion, the 
sign of the cross in the heavens, with the inscription, 
‘By this you shall conquer.” ‘The action took place 
near Rome, Oct. 28, 312, in which Maxentius lost his 
life, and his army was destroyed. Schlosser says, ‘‘ the 
only thing miraculous about it was, that God hardened 
the heart of Maxentius, as he did that of Pharaoh.” 

Here commenced a career of twenty-five years, which 
produced some of the greatest changes known in history, 
a revolution in the religion of the whole empire. How 
changed all the social relations !—Christians raised from 
dungeons to palaces; government, laws, usages, literature, 
all changed; the Pretorian cohorts, those janizaries, who 
created and removed emperors at pleasure, forever abol- 
ished ; a new division of the empire, and a new system of 
civil administration, founded upon that division, intro- 
duced; and a new capital of the world built, without 
which there might never have been a Byzantine or a 
Turkish empire. 

That the story of the sign in the heavens is not true in 
all its details, needs not be proved here. Any one, inter- 
ested in this subject, may consult Dr. Murdock’s note in 
Mosheim’s Church History. But nothing is more un- 
historical than the supposition that the whole account is 
a fabrication. ‘There must have been something at the 
bottom, as a nucleus to the improbable story; perhaps 
some striking, and yet natural, appearance in the heav- 
ens. ‘I'he religious character of Constantine does by no 
means stand or fall with this legend. ‘To maintain that 
he was truly pious, is one thing; to assert that his piety 
was caused wholly by such a phenomenon, is another 
thing. It would appear, that his knowledge of Christian- 
ity at this time was very superficial. He probably 
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viewed it, at first, much as he viewed other systems of 
religion, and regarded it as a powerful and excellent form 
of paganism; certainly he had no just notions of its 
spiritual nature. ‘There is nothing incredible, that, on the 
eve of battle, he should, like Clovis, call the God of the 
Christians to his aid, or ‘hat his victory should induce 
the belief, that Christianity was not a vain religion. 
That the impression thus produced, was, in itself, no 
spiritual renovation in Constantine, is, indeed, very ob- 
vious; but that it, as a matter of mental association, did 
not lead to inquiry, and finally to a well-founded convic- 
tion of the truth of the Christian religion, and even to an 
adoption of it, cannot be shown from any thing in this 
account. It might be so, or it might not: that question 
must be settled by other evidence. ‘That Constantine 
was not a man of distinguished piety, can also be easily 
shown. His many acts of violence show, not merely that 
he was naturally a passionate man, but that the subject 
of Christian morals was not very well understood by 
him. Is this never the case with Christians? Do not 
they sometimes exhibit a slender religious character? It 
seems to us, that the only question in regard to Constan- 
tine’s religious character is this: ‘‘ Was he one of the 
weakest of Christians, or was he mistaken in believing him- 
self a Christian?” We choose to refer the decision of this 
question to the Omniscient Judge. It is indeed possible 
that he was altogether hypocritical; but it is highly im- 
probable. ‘The historical proof, that he was actually so, is 
wanting; the supposition, that he was so, hardly agrees 
with the serious concern that he manifested in religion 
during his subsequent life, and at his death. It is prob- 
able that the constant influence of his pious mother, 
Helena, and of his mother-in-law, Eutropia, as well as his 
growing intercourse with Christian bishops, made him 
more and more acquainted with the real nature of 
Christianity. 

The connection requires us here to say a word respect- 
ing the last general persecution of the Christians; for the 
man now appeared, who had it not only in his heart, but 
in his power, to prevent them. ‘The Diocletian perse- 
cution, which was the last, was also one of the bitterest. 
Diocletian himself was, at least, for the first fourteen 
years of his administration, inclined from policy to spare 
VOL. IV.—NO. XIV. 
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the Christians. But his son-in-law Galerius, and others, 
were perpetually plying their arts to excite the emperor 
to acts of hostility. Finally, the order for persecution 
was issued, and the work commenced, at Nicomedia, in 
303. The following year, after several irritating circum- 
stances had occurred, the fury of the persecution reached 
its acme. But Constantius Chlorus favored the Chris- 
tians in his territories. In 306, Constantine, west of the 
Alps, and Maxentius, in Italy, commenced their reigns, 
and both were disinclined to persecution; the latter 
greatly needing the support of ‘so powerful a body: as the 
Christians now were. In fact, during this whole period, 
only he who sat firmly on his throne, could, without 
great danger, harass so large and respectable a body. 
Maximin, Galerius’s cesar in the East, was, indeed, 
furious against them. But in 311, Galerius repented his 
undertaking, and revoked his orders. After Constantine’s 
great victory over Maxentius, he and Licinius, now the 
successor of the deceased Galerius, issued the celebrated 
edict of Milan, in favor of religious liberty. Nothing 
like the true idea of religious liberty had been known in 
antiquity : and even in this case, the principle was neither 
fully understood nor recognised. ‘The edict itself de- 
clared, that the emperors were influenced by views of 
expediency. Such was the present equality of the Chris- 
tians and the pagans, both in numbers and influence, that 
it would be hazardous to offend either party. Conse- 
quently, we find, that as soon as the former became 
predominant, the liberties of the latter were infringed.* 
As Maximin in the East died in 313, Constantine and 
Licinius were now sole emperors. ‘They met, but a short 
time before, at Milan; where the former gave his sister, 
Jonstantia, in marriage to the latter. 





* The earliest rational views of religious liberty were presented by the pagan 
orator, Themistius, in his address to the Christian emperor, Jovian, in 363, who had 
given to all his subjects liberty to worship according to their own convictions: 
** You alone,”’ says the orator to the emperor, ‘‘ seem to understand, that a ruler cannot 
force every thing from his subjects; that there are things which are above all compul- 
sion, threatening, or command, such as every kind of virtue, and especially piety 
towards God. You have perceived, that in all this, if it be not hypocritical, a perfectly 
independent and free act of the will is necessary. If it is impossible, by an edict, to 
compe! the affections of those who at heart have no regard for you, how much more 
is it so, to make men devout by edicts! It is ridiculous, that we change our religion 
with every new emperor, and worship the purple more than the Deity. Those who 
were yesterday with the altars and sacrifices, are to-day at the table with Christians. 
But such is not your will. He who employs power here, robs the individual of the liberty 
which God has given to everyman. You can indeed force the body, but the soul and its 
freedom you cannot control; it spurns compulsion, even when you force the tongue.” 
—~See Neander’s Church History, I, 97. 
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But two such ambitious princes could not long remain 
as codrdinate rulers, without jealousy. It is difficult to 
decide, which shared the greater part in producing the 
rupture. Constantine seems first to have meditated 
hostilities, and Licinius to have given the first open 
provocation. 'This provocation was the oppression of the 
Christians, who were regarded as favoring Constantine, 
while the pagans rallied around his rival. In such cir- 
cumstances, war becomes the natural state, not only of 
the rulers, but of the people. ‘The armies of the respect- 
ive emperors, accompanied, the one with pagan, the other 
with Christian, priests, to implore the aid of Heaven, as if 
to try the comparative strength of gods as well as men, 
met Oct. 8, 314, at Cibalis, on the Save, in an engage- 
ment which lasted from morning till night, when victory 
declared for Constantine. Not long afterwards, a treaty 
of peace was concluded between them. 

The next succeeding eight years Constantine employed 
in regulating the affairs of his empire. ‘This long period 
of peace, however, proved to be but a season of prepara- 
tion for a more desperate struggle. As Constantine 
assembled naval forces in Thessalonica and the Pireus, 
and was even passing, with his infantry, through the 
territory of Licinius, in order to expel the Goths, who 
had just crossed the Danube; Licinius summoned his 
whole army and navy to assemble in Thrace and the 
Hellespont. ‘The hostile armies came in contact on the 
Hebrus, and the fleets the next day on the Hellespont; 
and, in both engagements, Licinius was defeated. Licin- 
ius was finally strangled, contrary, it is said, to the 
solemn promise of Constantine. ‘Thus, in 324, Constan- 
tine was sole monarch of the whole Roman empire. It 
was in the next year, that he called the council of Nice, 
which condemned Arianism. We pass this topic, as it is 
already familiar to many readers, and as it would require 
a volume to do it justice. 

Soon after this, Constantine committed acts of cruelty 
which it is extremely difficult to reconcile with a religious 
character. He ordered his oldest son, Crispus, a noble 
youth, to be put to death. Gibbon, in ascribing this act 
of Constantine to jealousy, on account of his son’s favor 
with the people, not only writes history without testi- 
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mony, but directly in face of testimony. According to 
Zosimus and Victor, neither of whom was prejudiced in 
favor of Constantine, the emperor was misled by the 
calumnies of Fausta, the step-mother of Crispus, who 
wished thereby to prepare the way for her own son’s 
accession to the throne. When Constantine ascertained 
that he had been deceived, and that Crispus was innocent 
of the crime alleged against him, he caused Fausta her- 
self to be put to death, by overheating a bath in which 
she was shut up. 

One of the most important enterprises of Constantine 
was the founding of the new capital of the empire, which 
still bears his name. Whether his object was to have a 
Christian capital (for Rome was the chief seat of pagan- 
ism), or to strengthen the empire where it was particu- 
larly exposed to the barbarians, or to signalize himself by 
some lasting monument of his power, or whether, as is 
more probable, he was influenced by many considerations 
combined, he certainly selected the most favorable posi- 
tion in the empire. All the marks of paganism were 
removed from the old Byzantium; temples were con- 
verted into churches; monuments of art were collected 
from Italy, Greece, and Asia; the court was removed 
there, and other families of distinction were rewarded 
with landed estates in Asia Minor, for taking up a resi- 
dence in Constantinople. By these, and similar means, 
the new capital increased rapidly, and was dedicated in 
330. 

It is interesting to observe some of the laws of the first 
Christian emperor relating to the Christians. ‘The first 
freed the clergy from bearing any of the burdens of the 
state, a regulation which, with various modifications, has 
continued to the present time. Another prohibited, except 
in certain cases, labor on the first day of the week, the 
earliest civil enactment relating to that day. A third gave 
full liberty to individuals to bequeath any amount of 
property to the church. A fourth prohibited, under 
severe penalties, compelling any Christian to offer sacri- 
fice. ‘The losses sustained by the Christians, during the 
persecutions, were made up, and their civil disabilities 
and burdens were all removed. ‘The emperor erected, at 
his own expense, many splendid churches, in places 
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memorable in sacred history, of which we may mention 
those of Jerusalem, Bethlehem, the Mount of Olives (the 
last two, at the instance of his mother, Helena), Constan- 
tinople, "Nicomedia, Antioch, and the Plain of Mamre. 
As his attachments to Christians increased, he lost his 
indifference towards paganism. 

In distributing civil offices, he gave Christians the pre- 
ference, though he by no means excluded pagans. He 
did not allow pagan magistrates, in their official charac- 
ter, to offer sacrifices. We can see no valid objection to 
this prohibition. It did not interfere with the rights of 
conscience. Every magistrate could, as a man, or pri- 
vate individual, worship as he pleased ; and only while 
in another’s employ was he subject to direction, and that 
not in a way that would violate his conscience. If 
properly constituted authorities have a right, in their 
public capacity, to recognise their dependence upon a 
higher power, they have the right to regulate the manner 
of that recognition, provided they compel no one to acts of 
worship. ‘That Constantine was sufficiently lenient in 
this respect, appears from the ludicrous circumstance that 
he caused a form of public prayer to be drawn up for the 
use of the army, in such general terms, that both pagans 
and Christians could join in it. He released Christian 
soldiers from service on Sunday, in order that they might 
attend public worship; but he did not impose this duty up- 
on pagans. He finally prohibited all sacrifices to the gods ; 
an evident disregard of the right of private judgment in 
matters of religion. ‘There is, perhaps, some palliation of 
this fault, in the fact, that he never enforced the law. 
Constantine committed one capital error, in presenting 
strong external inducements to conversion from paganism 
to Christianity. It deluged the church with hypocrites, 
who sought princes’ favor more than their own salvation. 
He also gave an undue power to bishops, throughout the 
empire, by directing the people to yield to them implicit 
obedience. Equally unjustifiable was the authority he 
assumed, in calling ecclesiastical councils, awing them 
by his presence, controlling their deliberations, and, 
finally, executing their decisions with the terrors of civil 
power. 

The older, and many of the later writers, are mistaken 
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when they say, that Constantine struck out, at once, an 
entirely new system of administration. All the leading 
features of that system were gradually introduced by the 
course of events, and Constantine merely gave a com- 
pleteness and finish to what Providence cast before him 
in a rude form. ‘The system of Augustus did by no 
means continue unaltered till the time of Constantine. 
Kver since Galba’s accession to the imperial throne, the 
Pretorian guards were almost the sole disposers of the 
crown. Hadrian made very considerable changes in the 
form of the government, similar in character to those 
adopted by Constantine. Under Commodus and Severus, 
the prefect of the Pretorian guards united the civil office 
of prime minister with that of military commander. 
Oriental pomp and ceremony were not introduced b 
Constantine, but by Heliogabalus, and carried to a still 
greater extent by Diocletian. The latter divided the 
empire into four parts, and greatly weakened the power 
of the prefect. Even the changes of which Constantine 
was the author, were gradually introduced as circum- 
stances required, some of them in the early part of his 
reign, without his knowing what was to follow; others, 
from the necessity of the case, when he removed to his 
new capital; and not a few, that are attributed to him, 
are the work of his successors. How monstrous.is it, ina 
historian, to throw all these into one mass, as Gibbon has 
done, and then accuse the Christian emperor of weakness 
and vanity, in arbitrarily making so great an overturn in 
the whole empire! ‘The division of the empire into four 
prefectures was a natural, and even necessary, conse- 
quence of Diocletian’s measure of having four associate 
rulers, a state of things which had virtually existed long 
before Constantine came to the throne. ‘The ministers of 
the four monarchs were, in fact, the four prefects, a dis- 
tinction of office which Constantine is said to have origi- 
nated, but which he merely retained, as a matter of con- 
venience, though the empire was now subject to but one 
ruler. The office of prefect, which was originally ex- 
clusively military, lost, in the end, that character entirely, 
and became the highest civil office under the monarch. 
We may now, in a few words, specify the last events 
of Constantine’s life. For a considerable time, he had 
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been employed in subduing the barbarians on his northern 
frontier. His two eldest sons, Constantine and Constan- 
tius, had already been made cesars ; in 333, he added 
his third son, Constans, to the number; and two years 
afterward, his nephew, Dalmatius. Thus he prepared 
the way for a re-division of the empire, which he had 
spent his whole life in attempting to unite. He did, in 
fact, soon after, make a formal division; assigning 
to Constantine II, the territory of his grandfather, Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain; to Constantius II, the East, or 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt; to Constans, Italy and 
Africa; and to Dalmatius, Thrace, Macedonia, Illyria, 
and Achaia. 

The last public enterprise of Constantine was that of 
preparing for an expedition against Persia. The war 
against the Persians, in which as a youth, he was en- 
gaged under Diocletian and Galerius, terminated in 
the cession of five provinces, on the part of Persia, 
to the Romans. A long period of peace had succeeded. 
But Sapor II, the enterprising and powerful Persian 
monarch, . resolved on reclaiming those provinces. In- 
deed, Constantius, who, after his father’s death, carried 
on these military operations in the East, was defeated by 
Sapor in nine successive battles. 'This rupture between 
the Christian empire and the Persians, exposed the 
Persian Christians to almost unexampled sufferings, 
certainly the greatest that were experienced by them 
after the Diocletian persecution. But just as Constantine 
had completed his preparations for this new war, he was 
suddenly attacked with disease. ‘‘In the first place,”— 
we quote this closing scene from Manso,—“ he resorted to 
the baths of his capital; then to those of Helenopolis, a 
Bythinian town, so named from his mother. But all was 
in vain. The disease grew more alarming, and he was 
taken to the church in that place, and, by the imposition 
of hands, received into the number of catechumens. 
Next, he was removed to a villa near Nicomedia. 
Change of place, however, could bring no relief; on the 
contrary, the attack, which had now lasted for about six 
weeks, spurned all control. The emperor, therefore, 
received, upon his bed, the long-neglected rite of baptism, 
from Eusebius, the Arian bishop of Nicomedia; and, 
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instead of the purple, put on the white robe of the 
neophyte; and about noon of the 22d day of May, 337, 
before Constantius, the son who was nearest at hand, had 
reached the place, he died, in the 64th year of his age, 
and the 3lst of his reign.* His body was conveyed to 
Constantinople, and buried with great pomp, in the 
Apostles’ church.” Exprror. 





* We select from the appendix of Manso’s work, a few dates from his elaborate 
chronological essay. 
Age of 

A.D. Constantine. 

274. Feb. 28. In Aurelian’s reign, Constantine born. 

284. 10 years. Diocletian made emperor. 

fom 5S Maximian made cesar, and in 286, associated in the empire. 

we. 6 :* Constantius and Galerius made cesars. The measure was agreed 
upon at Milan, in 290. 

a a. * Diocletian and Constantine in Egypt. 

a 2. * The Diocletian persecution commenced at Nicomedia. 

305. ” Diocletian and Maximian resign, Constantius and Galerius become 
emperors, and Severus and Maximin, cesars. Constantine escapes 
from the court of Galerius. 

306. Constantius dies, Constantine becomes cesar, and Maxentius and Max- 
imian, emperors in Italy. 

Constantine’s marriage with Fausta. Licinius made emperor. 

310. 36 Maximian put to death, after having resided two years at Arles. 

Galerius stops the persecution, and soon dies. 

Maxentius slain and Constantine monarch. of the western empire. 

Licinius married to the sister of Constantine. The Edict of Milan. 
Diocletian’s death at Salona, and Maximin’s at Tarsus. 

First war between Constantine and Licinius ; battle of Cibalis. 

Constantine II, born ; 317, Constantius If ; 323, Constans, all sons of 
Fausta. 

Second war between Constantine and Licinius; the latter conquered 
324, and put to death 325. 

The council of Nice ; the Arians banished. 

Crispus and Fausta put to death. 

Constantinople finished and dedicated. 

Constantine resolves on the division of the empire. 

Preparations for the Persian war. 

May 22. Constantine’s death at Nicomedia. 
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ArtTIcLE [V. 
NEW YORK BAPTIST MISSIONARY CONVENTION. 


An Historical Sketch of the Baptist Missionary Convention 
of the State of New York, embracing a Narrative of the 
Origin and Progress of the Baptist Denomination in 
Central and Western New York, with Biographical 
Notices of the Founders of the Convention, §c. By Joun 
Peck and Jonn Lawton. Utica, N. Y. Bennett & Bright. 
pp. 256. 


T'ais book, though published some months since, has 
but recently fallen into our hands. Its preparation for the 
press was undertaken in compliance with the request of 
the Baptist Missionary Convention of the State of New 
York, atits annual meeting in 1836. Its respected authors 
are men of extremely modest pretensions, though their 
production is by no means destitute of literary merit. 
Like most of theiz contemporaries, they entered the minis- 
try with very limited literary qualifications for so impor- 
tant, and so responsible a calling; and yet, with many of 
their compeers, who entered the sacred office under similar 
disadvantages, they have attained to a happy eminence, 
as good ministers of Jesus Christ. If they possessed less 
learning than some of their junior brethren, they certainly 
had other qualifications for this undertaking, of surpassing 
value. They have, indeed, but recorded, for the most 
part, the things which they saw and heard. 

It affords us sincere pleasure to witness the attention 
which is beginning to be paid by the Baptist denomination 
in the United States, to collecting materials for its own 
history. ‘Though essentially one in sentiment and prac- 
tice, and identified in the same general objects of benevo- 
lence, our territory is so vast, and we are so naturally 
separated into distinct communities by State lines, that a 
large number of centres are formed, at which only, the 
materials for history can be collected. Hence, autographs, 
like the work before us, are almost indispensable to the 
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general historian. Our brethren in the State of New York, 
by these narratives, have certainly made a good beginning. 
The only regret we felt, after having completed this 
unpretending volume, was, that it is so limited. Instead 
of a narrative of the “‘ rise and progress of the Baptist de- 
nomination in central and western New York,’ we could 
wish it had embraced the whole State; we could wish, 
also, that the narratives had been more complete, and that 
the dependences of the facts stated had been more fully 
traced. 

In 1790, the number of communicants in the Baptist 
denomination, in the State of New York, did not exceed 
4,000. ‘The first church in western New York was formed 
in 1789. At the present time, the entire number of com- 
municants in the State is 70,825 ; of which number 48,728 
are found in western New York; that is to say, in other 
parts of the State occupied by the Baptistsin 1790, they have 
increased in about half a century from 4,000 to 20,000 
and a fraction; whilea single church, in western New York, 
consisting of thirty members, has increased to more than 
five hundred churches, numbering, in all, about 50,000 com- 
municants. From these facts it is manifest, that our 
churches in western New York have enjoyed an uncommon 
degree of prosperity. We believe that their increase, as 
thus exhibited, is, in point of numbers, without a parallel 
in the history of any denomination in these United States ; 
and we think we shall be able to make it appear, that this 
growth has been of a healthy and permanent character. 
Before we proceed to investigate the causes which have 
produced these extraordinary results, or to take any notice 
of the institutions of our brethren, the beginnings of which 
are described in these narratives, we shall make a few ob- 
servations upon the progress of the denomination in other 
parts of this State, and upon the Baptist denomination 
generally. 

The first Baptist church in this State was constituted in 
the city of New York, 1724. It was gathered under the 
ministry of Mr. Nicholas Kyres, a licentiate, and was 
recognised by Messrs. Valentine Wightman, of Groton, Ct., 
and Daniel Wightman of Newport, R. I., who also ordained 
Mr. Eyres as pastor of the church. ‘This church is said 
to have been Arminian in sentiment. It continued only 
for about eight years. In 1753, some of its members 
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having embraced Calvinistic sentiments, were constituted, 
with others in that city holding similar doctrinal views, 
and who had been baptized on a profession of their faith, 
into a branch of the church in Scotch Plains, N. J., then 
under the pastoral care of Benjamin Miller. 1t became an 
independent church, 1762, and settled the Rev. John Gano, 
as their pastor. Mr. Gano was a member of the church 
in Hopewell, N. J., but previously to his settlement in 
New York, had spent several years as an itinerant preach- 
er in some of the southern States. Under his ministry, 
this church, now known as the Gold Street Church, and 
from which most of the earlier churches in that city 
originated, enjoyed, for a long period, under the ministry 
of Mr. Gano, a high degree of prosperity. 

In 1766, a Baptist church was formed in Warwick, on 
the west side of the Hudson, fifty-four miles north of New 
York city, by the labors of Mr. James Benedict, of Ridge- 
field, Ct., who became its pastor, and continued in that 
office until his death. From this church several others 
were soon after formed in the neighboring townships. Still 
farther north, on the east side of the river, in Duchess Co., 
we find several Baptist churches, of an earlier date than 
the last mentioned. In Fishkill, a church existed previ- 
ously to 1745; for, at that date, they are mentioned as 
having a Mr. Holstead as their pastor. We have no cer- 
tain knowledge of the origin of this church. In 1752, the 
Rev. Joshua Morse, of New London, Ct., became their 
pastor, and served them two years, when he returned to 
the people of his former charge. In 1755, William Marsh, 
an elder from New Jersey, gathered achurch in the town- 
ship of Dover. Mr. Marsh was succeeded in the pastoral 
office, 1758, by Samuel Waldo, who continued to serve 
this church for thirty-five years. Mr. Waldo was from 
Mansfield, Ct. His parents were Pedobaptists, but sub- 
sequently became Baptists. Simon Dakin, originally a 
New Light, but who, for several years, had been pastor of 
a Baptist church, formed from a church of that order, was 
the means of gathering a church in Northeast. Mr. Dakin 
is said to have served this and his former church fifty years. 
He departed this life while pastor of the church in North- 
east, at the age of eighty-three. He was a native of Con- 
cord, Massachusetts. 

On the eastern borders of the State, still farther north, 
between Hudson and Albany, Elders Comer Bullock and 
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Jacob Drake, about 1779, gathered churches, which be- 
came flourishing, and branched out into others. Mr. 
Bullock was from Rehoboth, Mass., and was ordained by 
elders from Rehoboth and Warren, R. I. Drake was 
from Windsor, Ct., and, for eight or nine years, was pastor 
of a Pedobaptist church, of the New Light order, previ- 
ously to his embracing Baptist sentiments. Most of his 
church followed the example and instructions of their pas- 
tor. In Berlin, a township twenty miles east of Albany, 
a church arose, in 1785, under the ministry of Justin Hall, 
which, in 1812, had increased to six hundred members. 
Some of the original members of this church were from Exe- 
ter, R. I. In Cambridge, thirty-five miles northeast of Alba- 
ny, in Washington county, a church was planted, in 1772, by 
William Wait, an elder from Rhode Island. In Granville, 
in the same county, a church was gathered, in 1783, under 
the ministry of Richard Sill, from Connecticut. 

We have thus rapidly glanced at the history of the de- 
nomination in those parts of the State not embraced in the 
treatise before us, that we might trace, if possible, the 
connection between the ‘churches thus early planted, and 
those of a more recent origin, in the western part of the 
State, and to which God has given so abundant an in- 
crease. ‘lhe churches in both sections had a common 
origin, but were placed in very dissimilar circumstan- 
ces. The churches in southern and eastern New York 
were planted, as has been shown, by brethren from Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, and Massachusetts, but 
chiefly by brethren from Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
They date their origin about half a century earlier than 
the others. ‘They are located, principally, on the eastern 
borders of the State, in townships contiguous to. the States 
of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Vermont. From 1780 
to 1790, there was a rapid increase of churches in regions 
north, southwest and west of Albany, and which border 
directly on central New York. 

The brethren, whom the Lord honored as the instru- 
ments in gathering those ancient churches, seem to have 
been borne thither on the tide of emigration; and it is not 
improbable that their course was somewhat accelerated by 
the iron hand of persecution, which, in those days, pressed 
heavily upon them, in most of the New England States. 
The State of New York, at the period of which we speak, 
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had not assumed, either in commerce, in wealth, or in 
population, any thing like its present relative importance. 
In 1790, the city of New York contained only 33,031 inhab- 
itants, and the whole State, at that period, had but 340,120. 
Massachusetts had, at the same date, 388,727. In 1830; 
Massachusetts had 610,014, and the State of New York 
had 1,919,404. That portion west of Seneca lake, consti- 
tuting, at least, one fourth of the territory of the whole 
State. in 1790, contained only 1080 souls, and in 1830, it 
had 406,906. 

New England emigration, previously to the close of the 
war of the American Revolution, had not, to any consid- 
erable extent, penetrated the State of New York. Com- 
paratively few of New England origin, at that date, were 
found on the west side. of the Hudson river. ‘The inhab- 
itants were:—1, Dutch, the descendants of the first 
settlers; 2, English and Scotch emigrants, and their 
posterity ; 3, descendants of French Protestants, who took 
refuge in the colony, on the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, in 1685; 4, Germans, descendants of a colony of 
Palatines, who, in 1709, fled to England, to escape perse- 
cution in Germany, and in the ensuing year emigrated to 
New York, under the patronage of the British government. 
The first decided movement of New England emigration 
was to a region of country, then known as the New 
Hampshire Grants, but which now constitutes the State of 
Vermont. ‘This section of our territory was pretty thor- 
oughly surveyed, and its fertility of soil well ascertained 
by our people during the French war, and, after the 
subjugation of the Canadas by English arms, in 1760, 
settlements were soon commenced. 

Among the multitude who emigrated from Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, were many Baptists, 
with their families. From 1780 to 1790, a considerable 
number of Baptist ministers, from these States, were at- 
tracted thither, some of whom, it is said, were induced 
to emigrate, more by a hope of obtaining a settlement for 
their numerous families, than by an expectation of finding 
churches which they might serve as pastors. ‘They soon 
found, however, abundant opportunity for the exercise of 
their ministry, and were rendered eminently useful in the 
constitution of new and flourishing churches. In 1780, 
there were but éwo churches in the entire State. In 1790, 
there were thirty-four. 
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The Shaftsbury Association, the oldest in the State of 
Vermont, was formed in 1780, embracing four churches, 
two of which, only, were founded within the bounds of 
this State. ‘The Association being located in the south- 
western corner of the State, embraced churches, both in 
Massachusetts and New York. From the period of its 
formation, until 1804, it included most of the churches in 
the northeastern section of the State of New York. In 
that year, the churches situated in the counties of Wash- 
ington and Saratoga, lying on the west side of the Hudson, 
were constituted into the Saratoga Association. 

After the declaration of peace, in 1783, a strong tide of 
emigration set in from the New England States, in the 
direction of western New York; so that now, it is said, a 
majority of the inhabitants of the State are either natives 
of these States or their descendants. At this period, 1783, 
scarcely a habitation of civilized man was known to exist 
beyond the western boundary of the ‘‘ empire State.” The 
Holland Purchase was then “the far west,’”’ more em- 
phatically than any spot that can now be named, between 
that point and the Pacific ocean. 

Two centuries have now passed away, since the first 
Baptist church was constituted in New England. The 
distinguishing sentiments of the Baptists are, indeed, co- 
eval, in American history, with the planting of the New 
England colonies.* ‘The adoption of these sentiments 
was but the carrying out, to their legitimate conclusion, 
of those fundamental principles adopted by all true Prot- 
estants. Most of the early Puritans, however, brought 
with them, to this country, their form of religion, and, 
unfortunately, that form was, in some respects, constructed 





* Some of the first Baptists in New England did not come to this country confirmed 
in those sentiments peculiar to the Baptists. They came as Protestant dissenters ; but 
in regard to the ordinance of Christian baptism, and the freedom of conscience, their 
views, so far as appears, were in agreement with their brethren who were upon the 
Congregationalist Pedobaptist platform ; and who, for many years, had a controlling in- 
fluence in the affairs of the colonies. Our brethren, aeting under an honest conviction 
of duty, and following the rule which had hitherto guided them, that the Bible is the 
word of God, and that it is a sufficient and complete guide in all matters of faith and 
practice, were led to renounce infant baptism, as being a custom which is unauthorized 
by the word of God, and to adopt the sentiment, that the baptism of believers, on a pro- 
fession of faith, constitutes the only valid baptism. Such being their conviction, they 
began to refrain from the practice of infant baptism. This subjected them to much per- 
secution, and to great civil disabilities, which led them to inquire, still farther, into the 
rights of the civil magistrate to interfere with a citizen in the exercise of his opinions and 
practices, onthe subject of religion. By such an inquiry, and by the ceaseless vexations 
and penalties inflicted upon them, they were led to the adoption of those sentiments 
respecting the rights of conscience, which have ever distinguished the Baptists, and 
which, happily, are coming to be universally cherished by mankind. 
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after the pattern shown to Moses in the mount, rather than 
after that more perfect model introduced by Jesus Christ. 
They had asked leave of the civil government, in their 
native land, to practise their chosen forms of religious 
worship, and had been denied. They, therefore, sought 
an asylum in the ‘new world;” and having found a 
home in the wilderness, they gave their attention to the 
erection of a government, in which they could protect 
themselves in the enjoyment of what they had purchased 
at so dear a rate. But it does not seem to have occurred 
to those good men, in framing their civil code, that they 
ought to provide for an exigency, which they themselves 
had experienced to beasore evil. 'They took it for granted, 
that they had reached the utmost limits of divine truth, 
both in matters of faith and practice. ‘‘ Our churches,” 
said they, ‘‘ are established, we know, by God’s law;” and 
they knew, also, that they were established by the laws of 
the country; they therefore concluded, that compelling 
aman to worship with them, and agreeably to their forms, 
was right, because, as they said, it was only compelling 
him to do his duty.* There were, however, among 
them, other minds, which were inclined to search the word 
of God with a spirit of implicit obedience; and the result 
was, they soon found occasion to dissent from their breth- 
ren in some of their forms of worship, and in some of 
their opinions. ‘These dissensions were met with a stern 
opposition ; an opposition which seemed determined on their 
utter suppression. 

Christianity can never be eradicated by persecution, 
though its progress, in a given region, may be, for a season, 
thereby retarded; and such was the fact, it is believed, 
with our churches in New England, in the periods of their 
early history. For about a century, they seem not to have 
had any very great, visible enlargement.¢ During this 

* Mr. Cotton, in apologizing to Sir Richard Saltonstall of London, for the conduct of 
the court, in inflicting on Obadiah Holmes thirty lashes, with a three corded whip, 
a sentence, passed up_n him for being found in acts of religious worship, with a few 
others, on the Lord’s da;’, in a place other than that established by law, thus expresses 
himself, in reference to this transaction: ‘*'The offence was a manifest contestation 
against the order and government of our churches, established, we know, by God’s 
law, and as he [Holmes] knoweth by the laws of the country. If the worship be lawful 
in itself, the magistrate compelling to come to it, compelleth not to sin, but the sin is in 
his will, that needs to be compelled to a Christian duty.” 

+ Such was the severity of the persecutions to which the Baptists were subjected, that 
they received very few accessions from the father land, and, of the few who came, 
some returned. The first Baptist church in England was formed 1600, and by the 


middle of the seventeenth century, the Baptists in England had become numerous, but, 
though they were subject to great oppression, their condition at home was quite tol- 
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long period, only eighteen churches had been gathered in 
all those States. Meanwhile, their sentiments were, to 
some extent, pervading the whole country. In 1639, the 
first Baptist church in America was constituted; the same 
being now known as the First Baptist Church in Provi- 
dence, R. I. In about fifty years from this date [1688], a 
church was formed in Lower Dublin, Pa., which is the 
oldest in the United States, without the bounds of New 
England. In 1707, there were only seventeen Baptist 
churches in America; nine of which were in New Eng- 
land, and four of these were in Massachusetts. In 1740, 
they had increased to thirty-eight, eighteen of which were in 
New England—seven in Massachusetts. From this period, 
the multiplication of our churches began to be accelerated. 
At the close of the war, in 1783, they had increased in 
New England, to one hundred and two—thirty-seven of 
which were formed during the war. The number with- 
out New England, at this period, was two hundred and 
seven—seventy-four of which were constituted during the 
war. 

The Baptist denomination first gained a permanent 
location in the States of Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Connecticut; and, in 
point of time, in the order here stated; and these have 
been centres of emigration, from which have originated a 
people now numbering in their communion more than 
500,000 members. In Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, our churches trace their common origin to 
some of the first settlers in the Massachusetts colony. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey having, from the first, 
adopted the policy of a free toleration of all religious 
sects, attracted to their respective territories Baptists 
from New England, Ireland, England, Scotland and 
Wales, and the earlier churches in those regions were 
composed of all these classes. ‘The first Baptist church 
in Pennsylvania was gathered by Thomas Dungan, an 





erable, when compared with that of their brethren in Massachusetts. Furthermore, 
this state of things had a tendency to drive the Baptists into other parts. Rhode 
Island, for a season, afforded an adequate asylum. Their course, south and west, how- 
ever, may be traced at a very early period. A branch of the first Baptist church in 
Boston was driven, by persecution, from Piscataway, Me., to Charleston, S.C. In 1700, 
they established themselves on Long Island. They fled, also, to New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. We finda son of Obadiah Holmes, who was beaten with many stripes at 
Boston, uniting with others, in 1690, in the formation of a Baptist church in Cohansey, 
N. J. 
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elder from Rhode Island. ‘This church, after a few 
years, lost its visibility. The Lower Dublin consisted 
chiefly of emigrants from Wales. 

Our churches in the Southern States owe their origin, 
under God, to the combined efforts of brethren in New 
England, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. The church 
in Charleston, 8. C., the oldest south of Pennsylvania, 
having been constituted in 1683, originated with the first 
Baptist church in Boston, Mass. 'This church, with the 
churches at Eutaw and Ashley river, formed from the 
Charleston, and the Welsh Neck church, constituted in 
1738, by emigrants from the then province of Pennsylva- 
nia, united in the formation of the Charleston Association, 
1751.* ‘This association immediately opened a corre- 
spondence, by epistle and messengers, with the Philadel- 
phia Association, by which means these churches secured 
a happy and profitable intercourse with their brethren in 
the Middle States. 

Among the earliest and most successful preachers in 
Virginia and North Carolina, were Shubael Stearns and 
Daniel Marshall. Stearns was a native of Boston, Mass., 
and Marshall of Windsor, Conn. ‘They both professed 
religion among the New Lights. Stearns embraced Baptist 
sentiments before he left New England. He was baptized 
in Tolland, Conn., by Elder Wait Palmer, the 2d of May, 
1751; and received ordination the same year. After 
having spent about three years in the ministry, in New 
England, he removed to the South. Marshall left his 
native State as a missionary, upon his own charges, to the 
Mohawk Indians. On the breaking out of war, he 
removed thence to the northern parts of Virginia, where 
he formed an acquaintance with a Baptist church, then in 
connection with the Philadelphia Association. With this 
church he subsequently united, and by it was licensed to 
preach. His ministry, as well as that of Mr. Stearns, was 
eminently useful. 

The great revival of religion, which commenced under 
the preaching uf Whitefield and his associates, in 1740, 
and the American Revolution, were events, which, though 





* The first association formed in America, was the Philadelphia, formed in 1707 ; the 
second was the Charleston, formed in 1751; and the third was the Warren, formed in 
1767. 
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totally dissimilar in their nature, resulted in an astonish- 
ing enlargement of the Baptist denomination. 

Those preachers, and the churches gathered by them, 
though Pedobaputists, harmonized, in their spirit and man- 
ner, in an eminent degree, with the Baptists; so much so, 
that they received, from the “standing order,” a similar 
treatment.* Like the Baptists, they were subject to fines 
and imprisonments. Almost every where, they were 
formed into separate churches, and hence, they were 
called, at first, by way of reproach, ‘‘ Separates,” or ‘‘ New 
Lights.” In these circumstances, they were naturall 
led to an alliance with the Baptists; a condition highly 
auspicious to a candid examination of the points of 
difference between the two parties; and the result was, 
that a very large number of ministers,t and some whole 
churches, cordially embraced Baptist sentiments; the 
Baptists, moreover, partook, in a good measure, of the 
zeal of those reformers, and entered heartily into the same 
glorious work. With this brilliant example before them, 
they seized, with renewed vigor, on the idea of itinerating ; 
a custom which they had, in some measure, long used, and 
with good effect. 

There were still other advantages, which the Baptists 
derived from these events of Providence. They turned off 
much of that odium which had long been heaped upon 
them, and in consequence of which, access to the people 
had been debarred them. Were the Baptists schismatics, 
contemptuous to civil magistrates, disturbers of the peace ? 
So were the “Separates.” All this led to inquiry, and 
consequently to a discovery of the truth. 

The war of the Revolution, having resulted so happily 
in a union of the colonies, and in the adoption of a 
constitution, which secured to all equal religious liberty, 
the Baptists were placed on an equal footing with other 
religious sects, a privilege which in many of the colonies 
they had not hitherto enjoyed. ‘This event also enlarged 
the territory of the States, and naturally dispersed the 
people over a wider surface. Of this circumstance the 





* The former severity of persecution had now considerably abated. That barbarous 
custom of whipping had fallen into disuse. 

+ Backus mentions the names of fourteen ministers of this order, in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, who became Baptists, many of whom attained to 
eminent usefulness, among whom was included the historian himself. 
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Baptists were happily prepared to avail themselves, with 
good advantage. For, by the long-continued oppression, 
which they had experienced in the more populous por- 
tions of some of the States, their habits had become some- 
what migratory. Nor were their attachments such as to 
forbid their removal. Hence, they were prepared to move 
onward with the tide of population, and publish the 
gospel wherever they could find an habitation of man. 

The altar of Christianity was first erected in western 
New York by Baptist emigrants. The event is thus de- 
scribed by Messrs. Peck and Lawton: 


“In the month of June, 1773, Ebenezer Knapp and Increase 
Thurstin, with their families, settled on the Butternut Creek, about 
twenty miles south-west from the head of Susquehannali river. 
There was then no English settkement west of this, nearer than 
Niagara, in Upper Canada, a distance of more than two hundred 
miles ; nor a single white inhabitant in any direction, within sixteen 
miles. Various tribes of the aboriginals were still enjoying their 
possessions throughout this region, in considerable strength and 
numbers. Messrs. Thurstinand Knapp, and the wife of Mr. Knapp, 
were members of a Baptist church previous to their removal to this 
place. Thus, the lamp of civilization was first lighted in the wilder- 
ness by Baptists, who, notwithstanding their isolated situation, were 
not unmindful of their duty to God, but immediately after their ar- 
rival in this inhospitable wild, commenced the worship of God in 
their families, and on the Lord’s day, by singing, exhortation, and 
prayer. In the following April, Benjamin Lull, jr., and his wife, a 
daughter of Ebenezer Knapp, were brought into the liberty of the 
gospel. In the ensuing summer, seven more families moved into 
the place, and united with the first settlers in their religious meet- 
ings. This summer was a comfortable time with them, in the 
former part of which, the wife of Increase Thurstin, together with 
Caleb Lull, was brought to rejoice in the Lord, and many others 
appeared under deep exercise of mind.”—>p. 9. 


In what particular church these friends of the Redeem- 
er, who so beautifully adorned their profession in their 
new but solitary abode, held their membership, we are not 
informed. ‘This we regret. If the facts were in the pos- 
session of our authors, the omission is a capital one. ‘The 
war of the Revolution dispersed these settlers; but after 
peace was restored, they returned, and, with others, were 
constituted into a church in 1793. 

In 1789, Elder William Furman, from St. Coyt, near 
Albany, became an inhabitant of Springfield, Otsego Co. 
In February, of the same year, a revival of religion 
attended his ministry, and in March following, Elder 
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Furman, and twenty individuals, subjects of the late 
revival, united with nine other Baptist professors in that 
place in the formation of a Christian church. ‘ This,” 
says our narrative, “‘ was the first evangelical standard 
erected in this howling wilderness, embracing a territory 
bounded as follows: on the east, by a meridian crossing 
the Mohawk at the mouth of the Scoharie river; on the 
north and south, by parallels of latitude intersecting said 
meridian on the northern and southern boundaries of the 
State of New York, extending west to’ the Pacific Ocean ; 
and on the west by the Pacific. Elder Furman was the 
first minister settling in this extensive wilderness, who 
was particularly useful.” —p. 15. 

In 1795, the churches in this region, which had now 
increased to the number of thirteen, held a council to 
consider the expediency of forming an association. ‘The 
council were assisted by Elders Peter Warden, Joseph 
Cornell, and Joseph Craw, from the Shaftsbury Associa- 
tion, and it was unanimously resolved to form the pro- 
posed union. ‘This design was consummated on the 10th 
of September, 1796. Elders Cornell and Finch were 
present as delegates from the Shaftsbury Association. 
Elder Cornell preached the imtroductory sermon. 

‘The first meeting of this association was held in a 
small meeting-house, erected by a combined effort of 
Congregationalists and Baptists; the second in the woods; 
the third in a barn; and the fourth and fifth in private 
houses; but in all these places, the presence of the Lord, 
it is said, more than compensated for the want of con- 
venient accommodations. ‘The services of the first three 
ordinations which took place in these parts, were per- 
formed, the first in the woods, the second in a barn, and 
the third on a stage, in the open air. 

Among the first and most successful ministers who 
labored permanently in this region, were William Fur- 
man, Joel Butler, and Ashbel Hosmer. After a few 
years, they were assisted by other ministers of a like 
spirit, who made a permanent settlement in the country 
from other parts; by missionaries sent out by the Shafts- 
bury Association, and the Massachusetts Domestic Mis- 
sionary Society; and by a number of young men, raised 
up in their midst, of great promise, and of whom a few 
still survive, to bear, among that numerous people, the 
weighty responsibilities of elders in Israel. 





3s a cas a pa: 
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Believing that the reader will be interested, to know 
something of the early history of the men who labored 
with such signal success in the cause of the Redeemer, 
we have made some brief extracts from the memoirs of 
Messrs. Butler and Hosmer. Of the former history of Mr. 
Furman, we have been able to learn nothing, except, as 
before stated, that he was from St. Coyt, and that he 
removed to this country at the age of about 40. We felt 
much regret at not being able to learn any thing respect- 
ing the early years, or the last days, of one who had the 
honor of first breaking the bread of life to God’s people in 
this wilderness, and who seems to have spent a life of so 
much usefulness.* We are, indeed, indebted for our 
knowledge of the fact, that St. Coyt is in the neighbor- 
hood of Albany, to another historian. No such place as 
St. Coyt, is described in the gazetteer. _ 


“ Elder Ashbel Hosmer was born at West Hartford, Conn., April 
30, 1758. He was the son of Thomas Hosmer, Esq. At the age of 
sixteen years, he entered the service of his country, in which he 
received a severe wound. At about thirty years of age, he expe- 
rienced a change of heart, and united’ with the Baptist church in 
Canaan, Conn., where he began to improve in public meetings. 
Thence he removed to Wallingsford, and on the 3d of October, 
1792, was set apart to the work of the ministry, by solemn ordina- 
tion. In 1795, he removed to Burlington, N. Y., where he resided 
several years. He afterwards removed to Hamilton, where he closed 
his useful life, April 2, 1812, in the 54th year of his age. His death 
was severely felt by the churches and ministers which had been so 
often favored with his instructions and advice. 

“Great and unwearied had been his labors for the promotion of 
the cause of truth; travelling night and day, in heat and cold, snow 
and rain, through dismal wilds and unbeaten roads, oftentimes 
hungry, wet and cold, without any prospect of a pecuniary reward. 
He came early to this then infant country, and labored much, with 
the two or three ministers who came just before him, to propagate 
the gospel among the new settlers. He was of sound judgment, 
deep penetration, quick discernment, persevering in bis designs, and 
indefatigable.in his pursuits.”—p. 178. 

“Joel Butler was born in Shrewsbury, Mass., on the 31st day of 
March, 1752, where he resided until the 20th year of his age, when 
he removed, with his parents, to Windsor, Vermont. In April, 
1777, he was brought to a knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus, 





*Ina journal kept by Rev. John Peck, during a missionary tour in 1810, we find the 
following allusion to this servant of the Lord :—‘‘ In Avon, I called on Elder William 
Furman, that aged father in the gospel, and the season was agreeable tome. He still 
appears to be engaged in the service of his Divine Master, and though he has been 
called ae ry through severe trials, yet he seems to be worshipping, leaning on the top 
of his staff.” 
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and joined the Presbyterian church in that place. He soon began to 
have doubts of the propriety of infant baptism, and some other 
doctrines and practices to which the Presbyterians adhered; and 
after continuing with them three years, was baptized, and became a 
member of the Baptist church. He immediately began to improve 
by exhortation, &c., and, in 1783, he removed to Woodstock, Vt., 
where the church called him to ordination, June 5, 1785. He con- 
tinued his ministerial labors in that place and its vicinity, for three 
years, where it is believed his ministry was blessed to the salvation 
of many souls. He then removed to Templeton, Mass., and two 
years afterward to New Salem, and thence to Napleton, on the east 
line of New York, in all of which places, and many more to which 
his labors extended, God gave him souls as seals of his ministry. 
In 1793, he removed to Fairfield, N. Y., about sixty-six miles west 
of Albany. At this time, there were but two ministers, besides him- 
self, west of Albany. He had much reason to exclaim, ‘O Lord, 
the harvest truly is great, but the laborers are few!’ He, and his 
two colleagues in the ministry, formed the first conference and as- 
sociation west of Albany. He now felt ‘ married to Zion,’ and rode 
from place to place, through every inclemency of weather, privation, 
and suffering, to spread the knowledge of the gospel among the 
scattered inhabitants of this then wilderness. Many, it is believed, 
were brought to a knowledge of the truth, through the instrumental- 
ity of his labors. In 1818, he removed to Indiana, and died at 
Geneva, Jennings Co., Ia., on the 13th of September, 1822, in the 
71st year of his age.”—p. 179. 


The churches in this new country were at first small, 
and situated remote from each other; and, in a majority 
of cases, were destitute of pastors. For though many 
ministers removed to this country, the churches exceeded 
the number of ministers more than two to one. ‘This 
condition of affairs in their Zion rendered the labors of 
those ministers who were pioneers, oppressive, toilsome, 
and perilous, as may easily be perceived from the follow- 
ing description, by one who was by no means ignorant of 
the things whereof he affirmed: 


“The frequent calls, ‘come over and help us,’ from the little 
clusters of saints here and there, in the wilderness, subjected them to 
frequent journeys, in which they had to encounter many obstacles, 
and endure many hardships, and various sufferings. They toiled in 
the cold, and in the heat, by day and by night, traversing the wilder- 
ness from one solitary dwelling to another, by marked trees and half 
made roads, fording dangerous rivers and rapid streams, often 
without a guide, and at the hazard of their lives. They suffered 
much from hunger and thirst, and frequently had to pursue their 
journeys through bleak winds, and storms both of snow and rain, to 
meet their appointments, and administer to the perishing the bread 
of life. The afflictions of some of them were greatly increased, and 
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their tenderest sympathies often excited, by the privations and 
sufferings, in respect even to the necessaries of life, to which their 
families were subjected. Sometimes, in their journeys, on sitting 
down at the tables of their brethren, to enjoy their hospitality, a 
recollection of the sufferings of their families at home would destroy 
their appetite, and fill them with grief. They could receive but little 
earthly reward; the country being new, the churches small, and 
the people hardly able to support themselves, much less to expend a 
large amount on the preachers.”—p. 25. 


We will now briefly enumerate some of those causes, 
which, as it seems to us, have contributed, under God, a 
share of influence in causing this portion of our Zion 
thus to ‘‘lengthen her cords and strengthen her stakes.”’ 
We say, under God, for we would devoutly acknowledge 
him to be the giver of all good gifts; the fountain from 
which emanate all spiritual blessings. If preachers have 
been raised up, churches planted, and converts multiplied, 
or if any good thing has been accomplished by his people, 
it is the Lord who hath done it, and to his name will we 
give glory. Whatever causes of prosperity, therefore, we 
may mention, we wish to be distinctly understood, as 
regarding them all as being infinitely subordinate to the 
divine blessing. ‘‘ Paul may plant, and Apollos water, 
but God giveth the increase.”’ A multitude of the ablest 
ministers in the land might have entered this country, 
with thousands of God’s most devout and faithful people, 
and without the divine blessing, all their labor had been 
fruitless. ‘The country might, as now, have teemed with 
a million of human beings, but, instead of hallowing the 
Sabbath, and waiting upon God in the ordinances of his 
house, infidelity, and irreligion, and vice, would be their 
distinguishing characteristics. 

We would mention, as being among the causes which 
have contributed to the prosperity of our churches in 
western New York, 1. The removal into that country, 
at the period of its first settlement, of many pious and 
estimable people, by whom a religious character was 
impressed upon society. In many of the townships, the 
formation of a church was almost coeval with the exist- 
ence of society. By this means, all classes were educated 
to respect Christianity, and to attend on the means of 
grace. 

The growth of our churches in western New York 
was evidently most powerfully stimulated by emigration ; 
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and yet, of this important fact, there is very little intima- 
tion given in the work before us. When about to be 
apprised of the fact, that a church was constituted in a 
certain place, at a given date, we are told that the pastor 
of some church, at a distance of twenty or forty miles, 
or a missionary, finds in a given place some twelve or 
twenty brethren and sisters, covenanted together, perhaps 
already, to maintain the worship of God, and he recog- 
nises them as a church, in gospel order; but, as to where 
these disciples were made members of the visible church 
of Christ, the reader is left entirely to the vagueness of 
conjecture. Almost the only data given to guide us on 
this point, are found in the brief memoirs of twenty indi- 
viduals, distinguished for usefulness in these western 
churches, inserted at the end of the volume. 

Of these twenty individuals, all ministers of the gospel, 
except one, sixteen were natives of New England; eleven 
were from Connecticut, four from Massachusetts, and one 
from Vermont. Of the remaining four, three were from 
the State of New York, and one from England. Fourteen 
professed religion in New England, and thirteen there 
entered the ministry. Seven were born of Pedobaptist 
parents, and three received ordination while in the Pedo- 
baptist connection, all of the New Light order. Nine are 
mentioned expressly as having had pious parents; one 
was the son of a Baptist deacon; two were the sons of 
Baptist ministers; and one was the son of a Congrega- 
tionalist minister. ‘The memoir of Salmon Morton, one of 
the two who professed religion after they left New Eng- 
land, and who subsequently entered the ministry, sheds 
some light on the circumstances under which the church 
in Madison was constituted. Salmon Morton was the son 
of Deacon Abner Morton, of Athol, Mass. In 1797, 
Deacon Morton removed, with his family, to Madison, 
Madison Co., N. Y. Young Morton was hopefully pious 
when he left his native state, but did not make a profes- 
sion of religion until after a residence of about two years 
in Madison. He is said to have been baptized about two 
months after the constitution of the Baptist church in that 
place, and was the first individual who received Chris- 
tian baptism in the town. ‘The supposition is, that a 
number of members, under circumstances similar to those 
of Deacon Morton, and it may be, members of the same 
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church with him, had made a settlement in the place, and 
had associated together as a church of Christ. With this 
church young Morton united, after having been baptized 
on a profession of faith, and was soon called to the pastoral 
office in the same church. Under similar circumstances 
were most of theirearly churches founded. No account of 
the formation of any church has been attempted by our 
authors, except the first fifteen. ‘T'o the first two allusion 
has already been made. We here insert, in the precise 
language of the narrative, a description of two others: 


“ First Church in Otsego.—On the 18th of December, 1794, Elder 
Furman and four brethren, being invited, convened and examined 
the religious character and circumstances of certain brethren in the 
town of Otsego, twelve in number, and gave them fellowship as a 
church of Christ.”—p. 12. . 

“ Church in Charlestown.—In this place, a number of disciples, at 
an early period, covenanted together to maintain the public worship 
of God, and in September, 1793, they received fellowship as a 
church of Christ, numbering about ten.” 


The multitude of members of Baptist churches, who 
emigrated to this country, were chiefly from the older 
churches on the eastern border of the State, and from the 
several New England States. 

2. The first ministers, who entered this country, were 
men of superior ability, and were possessed of uncommon 
ministerial endowments. Their literary qualifications, we 
admit, were not great; but then, they had age and expe- 
rience, were men of much prayer, and were deeply versed 
in the doctrines of the Bible. 'They were, in short, good 
ministers of Jesus Christ, ‘‘ nourished up in the words of 
faith and good doctrine,” and were filled with compassion 
for the sheep of Christ’s fold, whom they found in the 
wilderness. ‘The men who have been prominent in our 
churches in western New York, both ministers and lay- 
men, from their origin up to the present time, furnish an 
example of ‘‘ continuance in well-doing,”’ and of personal 
sacrifice to promote the diffusion of evangelical piety, 
rarely surpassed. They lived not unto themselves, but 
unto him who died for them. Nor in their efforts to do 
good, did they live exclusively for the present gene- 
ration. Their plans of benevolence were comprehensive 
and far-reaching. ‘They were careful, moreover, to lay a 
good foundation. 
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Knowing the temptations of a people in a new country 
to desecrate the Sabbath, and to neglect family devotion, 
they made it a part of the covenant of every church 
which they constituted, that the several members should 
religiously observe the Sabbath, and that all heads of 
families should maintain in their houses the worship of 
God, by reading the Scriptures and vocal prayer; and 
they labored night and day to promote a salutary disci- 
pline in the churches. 

3. There was great unanimity in counsel among those 
who gathered the first churches in western New York, 
and who subsequently laid the foundation of their benevo- 
lent institutions. ‘The Otsego Association, the oldest in 
the country, and from which most of the earlier associa- 
tions were constituted, was, fora long period, the centre of 
influence, in which those brethren were accustomed to 
meet, and mature their plans for future usefulness; and, 
subsequently, when the field of their observation was 
enlarged beyond the influence of an association, they 
united in the formation of a missionary society, which has 
been matured into an institution, whose pecuniary ability 
is equal to $18,000 per annum. Ata later period, they 
established a theological seminary, in which there are 
now between one and two hundred young men, all hope- 
ful candidates for the Christian ministry; and, still later, 
they called to their aid the weekly periodical press, which 
has attained to a circulation of five or six thousand copies. 
In all these undertakings, each of which has proved 
abundantly conducive to their prosperity, the principle of 
their success has been, union in judgment and feeling. 

4. Missionary efforts. 'To this instrumentality are our 
churches in western New York indebted, perhaps, as 
much as to any other. In no section of our country has 
the experiment of domestic missions been more fully and 
successfully made, than here. Baptist churches, in this 
country, have been accustomed to missionary efforts, from 
their origin. The records of their doings, however, in 
this department of labor, are but scanty in periods pre- 
vious to the formation of associations. The care of un- 
supplied and feeble churches, and the preaching of the 
gospel in destitute places, were originally objects of 
primary importance with our associations. No other 
organizations than these are known to us to have existed 
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in the Baptist denomination, previously to the beginning 
of the present century. ‘The Massachusetts Domestic 
Missionary Society was formed in 1802, and is the oldest 
institution of its kind, known to us in this country. The 
second, was the Lake Missionary Society, formed by our 
brethren in western New York, and to which allusion 
has already been made, the same being now known as the 
Baptist Missionary Convention of the State of New York. 

The first missionary to western New York, so far as we 
are informed, was the Rev. Caleb Blood, sent by the ap- 
pointment of the Shaftsbury Association, though the 
amount of funds at their disposal was not sufficient to 
defray the travelling expenses of their missionary. He en- 
tered on his mission August 24, 1802, was from home three 
months, and preached about as many sermons as he was 
absent days. He directed his course westward through 
the central part of the State of New York, until he had 
advanced about one hundred miles west of the Genesee 
river, when he took a northerly direction, and crossed the 
Niagara, into the province of Upper Canada. He descend- 
ed the Niagara to its confluence with the waters of Lake 
Ontario, and thence passing the head of the Lake, he pen- 
etrated some distance into the interior. Having proceeded 
as far as his time would permit, he retraced his steps to 
fulfil his previous appointments. 

In December of the same year, the Rev. Joseph Cornell 
entered on a missionary tour, under the patronage of the 
Massachusetts Domestic Missionary Society. He com- 
menced his labors near the source of the Black river, and 
travelled in a northerly direction, until he reached the St. 
Lawrence, which he crossed, and spent a number of weeks 
in that section of the province of Upper Canada. Return- 
ing to the State of New York, he traversed the State in its 
entire breadth, near the centre. He was absent six months, 
and travelled, on missionary ground, one thousand miles, 
preached in forty-seven townships ; in forty-one of which 
he found no settled minister of any denomination; and in 
thirteen of these townships no minister of the gospel had 
ever before entered. At one point, he had gone a distance 
of six hundred miles without meeting a single minister. 

Mr. Blood had the honor of being the first ordained 
minister who preached the gospel in the province of Upper 
Canada. On a certain occasion, he received a request 
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from a settlement about fifty miles distant, that he would 
visit the place, and administer the ordinance of baptism 
to some thirty or forty individuals, the subjects of a late 
revival. ‘l'his people informed him that they knew of no 
other competent administrator within two hundred miles 
of them. In travelling one hundred miles west of the 
Genesee river, he found but few inhabitants, except na- 
tives, and but two white settlements; in these he tarried 
and preached. 

Mr, Cornell found a great destitution of the means of 
grace in the parts he visited; and especially in Canada. 
In one settlement, he found professors of religion who had 
not heard a sermon during fourteen years ; and many fam- 
ilies which were wholly destitute of the Bible. ‘The fol- 
lowing affecting incident is found in his journal : 


“JT have seen children in this province, from nine to fourteen years 
of age, who did not know what a Bible was, before I showed them 
one. Seeing this precious book, a boy fourteen years of age, cried, 
* Daddy, is that a Bible? I did not think a Bible looked so!’ I 
read the first three chapters of Genesis and the twenty-second 
Psalm, and, also, the twenty-sixth, twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth 
chapters of Matthew. When I had proceeded thus far, I cast my 
eye upon the family, and saw the affecting tear stealing slowly 
down their cheeks. The man at length observed, ‘If I had that little 
book and could read it, I would give all I have in the world.’” 


No two persons could have been selected, who were 
better adapted to this service, than were Messrs. Blood 
and Cornell. ‘They had long been accustomed to journey- 
ing in the wilderness, among the destitute and feeble 
churches in Vermont, and in some portions of the State of 
New York. ‘They were as extensively and as favorably 
known, as any ministers in the denomination, and were 
men of uncommon ability. ‘Their journals, having been 
published in the Missionary Magazine, enkindled, in our 
churches, a missionary spirit; the fruits of which will be 
as lasting as eternity. ‘The representations they gave of 
the destitution of those extensive regions which they sur- 
veyed, secured the immediate appointment of other mis- 
sionaries. ‘The Massachusetts Missionary Society had 
missionaries constantly employed in those parts, and at 
times, in considerable numbers, for many years. ‘They 
extended their labors beyond central and western New 
York, into parts of New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
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At a subsequent period, this whole field of missionary 
labor was assumed by the New York Baptist State Con- 
vention. 

Among the many missionaries who labored under the 
patronage of the Massachusetts Domestic Missionary So- 
ciety, we find the names of Joseph Cornell, Peter P. Roots, 
David Irish, Lemuel Covil, Jesse Hartwell, Nathaniel 
Kendrick and Stephen Parsons; names which will be 
held in grateful remembrance by our churches in western 
New York, so long as any recollection of their early his- 
tory shall be cherished. 

In 1807, as we have remarked, the Lake Missionary 
Society was formed. Its origin, and some of the causes 
which led to it, are thus described by Messrs. Peck and 
Lawton : 


“Tn view of the increased population of the country, their indigent 
circumstances and spiritual wants, and the multiplied calls for min- 
isterial Jabor, a number of the friends of Zion met at Pompey, in the 
county of Onondaga, at the house of Elder Nathan Baker, August 
27, 1807, to consider the propriety of forming a society for the pros- 
ecution of the missionary enterprise in the destitute regions around. 
After mature deliberation on the subject, a constitution was pre- 
sented and unanimously adopted. ‘The Society was called the Lake 
Baptist Missionary Society, as it was expected its efforts would be 
directed principally to what is called the Lake country. The consti- 
tution made the payment of one dollar annually requisite to mem- 
bership. At the formation of the Society it consisted of twenty 
members. Of course, it commenced its operations with only twenty 
dollars in the treasury! ‘Thus, in weakness and with much fear and 
trembling, was laid the foundation of that fabric, which now, through 
the blessing of God, commands the admiration of. all the friends of 
Zion. These were the first dawnings of that light, which, like the 
sun, is shedding widely around its benign influence.”—p. 31. 


The following persons constituted its first Board of 
Directors: Ashbel Hosmer, President; Peter P. Roots, 
Vice President; Elisha Payne, Secretary; Jonathan Olm- 
sted, Treasurer; Elisha Ransom, Salmon Morton, David 
Irish, John Lawton, Ora Butler, Simeon Gillett, Benja- 
min Pierce, Thomas Cox, Ebenezer Wakely, John Keep, 
Samuel Payne and Oliver Brown, Directors. ‘The first 
missionary who served the Society was Salmon Morton. 
He was employed eight weeks, at four dollars per week. 
His tour was westward, crossing the Genesee river, into 
the Holland Purchase. Mr. Morton was kindly received ; 
and, in his report to the Society, he gave an affecting ac- 
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count of the wants of the people whom he visited, and of 
their desire to hear the gospel. 

At the second annual meeting, the treasurer reported 
one hundred and seventy-one dollars in the treasury. At 
this meeting the name of the Society was changed from 
the “ Lake “Missionary Society,” to the “‘Hamilton Mis- 
sionary Society.” In 1815, the compensation of the 
missionaries was increased from four to five dollars per 
week. ‘The ability of the Society was now equal to the 
support of forty weeks of missionary labor. It was incor- 
porated by an act of the Legislature of New York, 1817. 
At this period, its ability was equal to the support of 
eighty weeks of missionary labor. 

In 1825, by an act of the Legislature, the name of the 
the Society was changed from the ‘‘ Hamilton Missionary 
Society,” to the ‘‘ Baptist Missionary Convention of the 
State of New York.” The Convention was, indeed, 
formed in 1822, and there had existed, also, within the State, 
for a number of years, several other missionary societies. 
The Hamilton Missionary Society, however, was the oldest 
and, by far, the most efficient body; it was, therefore, 
agreed, in 1825, by general consent, to unite all these organ- 
izations in one body, to be known, as above stated, by the 
name of the “‘ Baptist Missionary Convention of the State of 
New York.” ‘The progress of the Convention now became 
rapid. ‘The amount of missionary labor had, in fact, been 
constantly and rapidly accumulating, from 1807 until 
the last mentioned date; and, did our limits permit, it 
would be interesting to trace the various fields of labor 
which have successively occupied the attention of our 
brethren. We can only remark, in general, that, in addi- 
tion to their own State, including several tribes of abo- 
riginals, their labors have extended to the Canadas, to the 
States of Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
During the first year of its existence, the Society could 
employ only one missionary for the short period of eight 
weeks. In 1836, they reported $17,390, enabling the 
Society to support missionaries to the amount of more than 
fifty years’ labor, besides $10,000 paid to the Treasury of 
the American Baptist Home Missionary Society. 

The individuals appointed as missionaries, were pas- 
tors, men of distinguished abilities, who had earned among 
the churches a good reputation for piety, soundness in 
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the faith, wisdom in counsel, as well as for labor and self- 
denial in the service of Christ. They were absent from 
their flocks from one to three months, traversing the 
country in every direction, gathering churches where they 
could find fit materials; setting in order such churches as 
were deficient, and preaching the gospel. Such services 
were imperiously demanded by the condition of the coun- 
try; and our brethren, in the true spirit of their religion, 
nobly met the exigency. 

The great Head of the church, we are constrained to 
believe, inspired them with wisdom and gave them strength, 
equal to their day. Never was missionary labor more 
needed, nor were such services ever crowned with more 
abundant success. 

In 1824, our brethren commenced the publication of a 
weekly religious newspaper; a measure no less adapted 
to impart efficiency to their various undertakings, than to 
perpetuate that unity of design which had so long char- 
acterized their proceedings. ‘This paper, the ‘‘ New York 
Baptist Register,” is the property of the Convention, and 
is rented to enterprising publishers. ‘The paper, at pres- 
ent, yields a revenue of six hundred dollars per annum. 

In nothing does the wisdom of those men, who founded 
our churches in western New York, appear more conspic- 
uous, than in the early establishment of a Theological 
Institution. In none of their acts does their disinterested- 
ness appear more conspicuous, than in this; and they will 
command our admiration the more, when it is recollected 
that the projectors of this institution were, almost universal- 
ly, men whose early literary advantages had been extremely 
limited. The motives that led to this undertaking are 
thus happily expressed by our authors: 


“Tn 1817, the Baptist denomination in this State numbered about 
three hundred and ten churches, two hundred and thirty ministers, 
and twenty-eight thousand members. ‘The character of the ministry, 
at and before that time, is too well known to need description. Their 
godliness, their zeal for the truth in its purity, their laborious 
fidelity, and their success in winning souls for Christ, ‘ will be had in 
everlasting remembrance.’ Especially now is it needless for the pen 
of eulogy to record their praise, while so many hearts still beat 
among us, on which, as ‘ living epistles, are written their ‘letters of 
commendation,’ the memory of their worth. But with this just tri- 
bute to their excellence must be coupled the acknowledgement, that, 
in those important aids which human learning and intellectual cul- 
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ture afford to the servants of the gospel, they were comparatively 
deficient. This they deeply realized, and felt the importance of 
having something done to aid those who were coming forward to 
engage in the ministry. At the period above mentioned, there were, 
in the entire State west of the Hudson river, only three ministers 
who had received a collegiate education. Meantime the cause of 
general education was advancing. Light was more and more dif- 
fused throughout the community; the public mind was becoming 
more intelligent, and the public taste more refined ; the advocates of 
error, from its most tolerable to its most fearful form, were bringing 
increased resources to its defence; and the whole business of a 
religious instructer, both in the church and in the world, was be- 
coming more complicated and difficult. The work of missions had 
also been going on for years with increasing success. There was an 
imperious call for ‘able ministers of the new testament,’ both at 
home and abroad. To meet this demand, God was raising up young 
men for the ministry in many of the churches: but no provision had 
been made for their education. 

“Under these circumstances, a few friends of the Saviour felt the 
importance of doing something to aid these youths in their prepara- 
tion for the work before them. God seemed to be speaking in the 
necessities of his cause, and calling on them to engage in this en- 
terprise. For the better accomplishment of the object, ‘ The Baptist 
Education Society of the State of New York’ was formed on the 
24th of September, 1817. It consisted, at first,-of only thirteen per- 
sons, each of whom subscribed to pay one dollarannually. Although 
some minor amendments have since been made to the constitution 
of the Society, its fundamental principles remain unaltered. ‘The 
simple and exclusive object of the organization was, the improve- 
ment of the Christian ministry. Its funds are specially appropriated 
to the use of indigent and approved candidates, and none are admit- 
ted to participate in its benefits except such as have obtained the 
approbation of the churches, and furnish continued evidences of 
personal piety and a call to the gospel ministry. ‘These are essen- 
tial features in the plan of this Society. It was founded in the belief 
that God selects his own ministers; and no measure contravening 
this principle can be admitted, without sacrificing the confidence of 
the churches, Whenever it shall be the means of raising up a 
graceless ministry to take the oversight of the flock, it will have 
lost its original character, and merited the reprobation of the people 
of God.”—pp. 55, 56. 


In the winter of 1817, theological instruction was com- 
menced under private tuition. Messrs. Jonathan Wade 
and Kugenio Kincaid, now missionaries in Burmah, were 
the first two pupils. In 1818, the Theological Institution, 
in Hamilton village, was duly opened. ‘The Education 
Society is identified with the Institution, and holds to it 
the relation of a Board of ‘Trustees. Though humble in its 
origin, and exceedingly modest in its pretensions, this 
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institution has attained to an honorable standing among 
the first class of theological seminaries in the country. 
From the commencement of instruction, in 1817, up to 
1836, about three hundred and fifty individuals enjoyed 
its advantages; one hundred and fifty completed the 
course of studies, and about two hundred more pursued 
the course in part. Fifteen of those who graduated have 
embarked as missionaries to Asia, and one to Africa. 
T'welve have entered the valley of the Mississippi as home 
missionaries. ‘The number of students, at the present 
time, is one hundred and twenty. It has seven professors 
and three tutors. 

Were we to admit, that our brethren in New York have 
not accomplished every thing in the education of their 
ministry which it is desirable should be accomplished, we 
should only admit what is true of the denomination in 
every section of the Union. Our ministry, taken as a 
whole, has been singularly deficient in education, and 
perhaps never more so, if we take into the estimate our 
numbers, and the demand made on the ministry, than at 
the present time. Has education increased? So have our 
numbers, and so has the demand made on the ministry 
increased. We compute the education of those who have 
enjoyed the advantages of Hamilton institution, at four 
years, and believe it to be a liberal estimate; for, duringa 
long period, its entire course embraced only three years ; and 
notwithstanding the present course, which has been but 
recently established, embraces eight years, four-sevenths of 
all, it will be recollected, who have enjoyed the benefits of 
the institution, have failed to complete its entire course of 
studies. ‘The present number of Baptist churches in the 
State of New York, is six hundred and eleven; the num- 
ber of ordained ministers is four hundred and fifty-six. 
Now, admitting that the institution, for the twenty-two 
years since its commencement, has educated one half of a 
supply, which it has not; and admitting that education 
in this State is at par with the other States, which have 
furnished a partial supply for this, the amount of educa- 
tion in each minister is reduced to two years; but we 
will place it higher; we will put it at three years. We 
will admit, also, that the advantages of all the Baptist 
ministers, now on the stage of action in the United States, 
to have been equal to three years of judicious and thor- 
VOL. IV.—NO. XIV. 31 
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ough mental training, in addition to the rudiments of an 
English education. 'This estimate, we are sensible, wants 
the accuracy of demonstration; it is, in many respects, 
conjectural; but we believe that any person, well informed 
on the subject, will acknowledge it to be liberal, beyond 
what a strict regard to facts would justify. But, upon this 
supposition even, is it not obvious that, as a denomination, 
we are sadly deficient in this particular? Can it be supposed 
that our ministry, with this measure of intellectual endow- 
ment, can hold in its grasp one-fifth of the population of 
these United States? We pray that better destinies may 
await our beloved country, than such a supposition would 
allow. 

The founders of our churches in western New York, 
we admit, were uneducated men. ‘Their elementary edu- 
cation did not extend, generally, beyond the rudiments of 
acommon English education; and yet their ministry, it 
may be, was as well adapted to the condition of the people, 
as it could be. ‘They were transplanted to this new soil 
in the meridian of life; were men endowed with uncom- 
mon natural abilities ; had studied much the word of God, 
and the nature of man; had a deep personal experience in 
the mysteries of religion; and, in addition to all this, they 
had a physical education, such as men of literary habits 
seldom have. ‘They could endure fatigue, hunger, wet 
and cold; could swim a river, plough through brooks, and 
mud, and sloughs; if night overtook them in the “woods, zi 
and if forbidden to recline, in consequence of the water 
that covered the surface of the earth, or from fear of wild 
beasts, they could continue in a moving and watching 
posture, and in acts of devotion, until the sun again 
illumined their path; if the roads were impassable to the 
horse, they could make a journey of thirty miles on foot, 
to fulfil their appointments. Incidents like these appear, 
from the journals of these good men, to be of almost every 
day occurrence. Such a ministry the wants of the people 
demanded; and with such a ministry they were more 
than satisfied. But these men saw, by an almost prophetic 
vision, that this face of things would soon be changed; 
that this wilderness, at no distant day, would become “‘a 
fruitful field;” that a country, having a soil so fertile, and 
possessing so many natural advantages, would soon teem 
with hundreds of thousands of inhabitants, collected into 
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cities and towns and villages, possessing science, and far 
advanced in all the arts and refinements of civilized life. 
It was from these visions of the future, that those wise 
and good men were moved to lay the foundations of their 
theological institution. 

We had intended, in this connection, to express our 
sentiments at length, on the subject of ministerial educa- 
tion; but we have already so far exceeded our limits, that 
what we had to offer, upon that topic, must be deferred until 
another occasion. We will only express, in a few words, 
our honest conviction, that the education of our ministry 
demands the special attention of the Baptist denomination. 
Our interests, at home and abroad, alike require this. Our 
foreign missions can only be sustained by a competent 
supply of skilful and well-trained missionaries. Nor, 
again, can the requisite pecuniary resources be procured, 
unless the churches at home are in prosperity. It has 
come, already, to be our misfortune, that more is expected 
of us, than we are capable of performing. Our growth is 
quite beyond our years; our strength being by no means 
so great as is indicated by our numerical representation. 
The Baptists have spread themselves, with almost incon- 
ceivable rapidity, over the whole surface of our far-reach- 
ing territory. We have taken possession, but whether we 
shall be able to maintain our right, remains to be seen. 
Do the cities and towns, those great centres of influence, 
admit our claim ? 





ARTICLE V. 


ON THE DISCOVERY OF TRUTH. 


An Essay on the Rationale of Circumstantial Evidence. 
Iliustrated by numerous cases. By Wim WILts. 
London. 1838. 


Ir will not be denied, that the grand and sole object of 
all human investigation, in whatever direction, and in 
whatever mode, ought to be the discovery of truth. The 
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phrase, ought to be, is here employed in opposition to the 
simple term, 7s, because there are very many instances in 
which even a candid mind comes to the investigation of a 
subject under the influence, though unconsciously, of 
other impulses than the pure and simple aim of the 
discovery of truth; while the remark is trite, that, with 
many, the aim of all discussion is the attainment of 
victory, rather than of truth. 

Let it, however, be granted, that all men, in their 
investigations and discussions, seek, as their grand aim, 
the discovery of truth: still, let the mental eye be cast 
over the wide field of human discussion, in ancient times 
or in modern, on topics connected with morals, with re- 
ligion, with social and civil institutions, or even with 
physical science, and how little of uniformity will be 
found! And when it is seen, how little of uniformity 
is exhibited, it is seen, at the same time, how little 
of real truth can have been attained; for truth must 
necessarily be one, and unchangeable, and eternal. Those 
essential doctrines of religion cannot be true at one time, 
which are false at another; those general principles 
of morals cannot be true at one time, or in one region, 
which are false at another time, or in a different region; 
that theory of social and civil institutions which is based 
upon the only correct foundation,—man’s moral and intel- 
lectual nature,—cannot be correct at one time and false at 
another: neither can those doctrines of physical science 
which are true at one time, or in one place, be false, as to 
the same objects, at another time, or in a different place. 
How little, then, of TruTs, has ever yet been attained by 
mankind: how little have the elements of truth entered 
into the modes of belief, rules of action, institutions, or 
imagined knowledge of the human race, considered in its 
condition from its first creation to the present day ! 

And yet is ¢ruth the noblest object of man’s pursuit: 
yet is the attainment of ¢ruth the only pure source of 
happiness, either to individuals or the race: yet is the 
attainment of ¢ruth the one great object after which the 
noblest, the wisest, and the best have ever panted; 
towards which the whole efforts of their minds have been 
directed. It might give origin to a powerful and sublime 
argument for the necessity of a future state, that truth, 
though thus striven for, is so difficult in its attainment, 
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while it is so necessary to the development and proper 
direction of all the human faculties. 

It will not be disputed, that the attainment of a know- 
ledge of pure and necessary truth, in relation to all, or 
even a large portion of the matters which fall within 
human cognizance, is impossible to be attained by man. 
Perfect truth resides in, and can be known to, the omnis- 
cient Deity only; since, from him alone all truth, all 
existence proceeds, and in him alone it exists. But man’s 
condition on this earth would be no better,—it may be 
truly said that it would be worse,—than that of the brutes 
that perish, were he endowed with no powers which 
enable him to pursue truth, and to attain, in those mat- 
ters which most nearly concern him, some approach to 
the similitude of truth. It will be briefly shown, before 
the conclusion of this article, that man does possess 
this power, and that it does yield, even now, and ever 
has yielded, some fruit. The immediately present object 
is, to show how difficult and imperfect is the attainment 
of this knowledge, the discovery of truth, in the highest 
sense of the term; to examine what may be one cause of 
the imperfection of attempts at the discovery of truth, in 
its highest branches; and to inquire whether any crite- 
rion, or standard, approaching to exactness, may be 
established, by which the truth may be tried. 

It is well known, that the opinion was commonly 
taught among the philosophers of old, in more or less 
decided language, that the truth cannot be attained. It 
may be useful to advert to a few of the doctrines of the 
ancient schools upon this subject. 

‘Socrates was the first,” to use the language of Cicero,* 
‘‘who diverted philosophy from things unknown, myste- 
rious and hidden, to which all his predecessors had 
devoted their attention, and applied it to more useful and 
better purposes,—to the improvement and the benefit 
of all mankind.” Socrates taught that ‘“‘ there is but one 
good thing, Knowledge, and one evil thing, [gnorance.”+ 
And yet did this great and first of moralists declare, that 
“the only thing which he knew was, that he knew 
nothing.” { It was not the meaning of Socrates, that he 





* Acad. Quest., Lib. I, § 4. 
t Diog. Laert., Lib. II, p. 41. Stephens’s edition. Parisiis, 1594. 


t Diog. Laert., Lib. [l, p. 41. See also Brucker’s “‘ Historia Critica Philosophie ;” 
Lipsie, 1767. Vol. I, pp. 564—566. 
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was absolutely ignorant of all things: else had his maxim 
as to the value of knowledge been a contradiction. His 
meaning simply was, that the further he went, and the 
more profound were his investigations in the search for 
truth, the more strongly did he feel how completely the 
boasts of the Sophists, who professed ability to prove all 
things, were necessarily vain; that the utmost stretch of 
man’s intellect could carry him but a little way into the 
endless region of truth; that the further the mind ad- 
vanced, it only felt the more widely opening before it 
an unexplored and continually increasing prospect; in 
short, that the more he knew, the more he desired to 
know, and the more he felt how many things there are in 
heaven and earth which man’s philosophy never can: find 
out. It would be well for the advance of man in the 
discovery of truth, if all the professed votaries at her 
shrine went up to the temple with feelings like those 
which actuated Socrates when he made this candid 
acknowledgment. ‘Then would the approach to her 
sacred presence be less obstructed than it ever must be, 
when it is imagined that the path is easy and accessible, 
and when due precaution and preparation is not, there- 
fore, made for the numerous difficulties which do, in 
reality, beset that path. 

But there is in this, as in all other cases, a just medium. 
The consciousness of the insufficiency of man’s powers 
to attain to the discovery of truth, may be carried too far, 
as well as be too little entertained. The effects will, in the 
former case, be as injurious to the actual advance towards 
this discovery, as in the latter. We find this exemplified 
in the doctrines of some of the followers of Socrates, and 
of others among the philosophers of old. 

Plato, the greatest of all the disciples of Socrates, seems 
to have advanced somewhat further than his master, or, 
perhaps, only to have stated in more definite language his 
opinions, as to the power of man to attain to certitude or 
truth. He divided all objects, of which man was capable 
of taking cognizance, into two classes, Sensibles and Intel- 
ligibles. Sensibles are those things that we perceive by 
the senses alone. Intelligibles are those things appre- 
hended by.the intellect alone. ‘The latter, he expressly 
taught, could be the only foundations of true knowledge.* 





* Brucker, as cited, Vol. I, p. 672. XVII, 2. The pages of Brucker’s valuable and 
interesting work may be consulted for all the other opinions stated. Diogenes Laertius 
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From the information of the senses, nothing more than 
probability was to be inferred. This is not the place to 
enter into a discussion as to Plato’s beautiful, and little 
generally understood, doctrine of ideas. It is sufficient to 
say, that the principles of the foundation of real know- 
ledge and of mere probability just stated, led, as applied 
by him, to no irrational conclusions. They were rather 
safeguards of the intellect than any thing else, and were 
directed against the dogmatic principles of the Sophists. 
But, by the followers of Plato, in the Middle and New 
Academies, his doctrines, with respect to probability 
and real knowledge, were carried to a much greater, 
even an absurd, extreme. Arcesilaus, the founder of the 
Middle Academy, appears to have carried the doctrine of 
the uncertainty of human knowledge, in the heat of his 
disputes with those who opposed the Platonic doctrines, 
to so great an extent, as to offend all contemporary phi- 
losophers, and to alarm the rulers of the state. He 
taught, actually and literally, that there is nothing which 
man can know for truth.* Carneades, the founder of the 
New Academy, seems rather to have made an alteration 
in the terms, than in the spirit, of this doctrine. Each of 
them taught, that certainty and truth do exist, but that it 
is utterly impossible for man to find them out. The 
principles of the Sceptic school, or that founded by 
Pyrrho of Elea, though these are generally misunderstood, 
did not differ essentially from those of the Middle and 
New Academies. ‘The main doctrine of this school was, 
that every argument is capable of being opposed by one 
equally strong.t Hence, it would, of course, necessarily 
follow, that the real truth, with respect to any matter, 
never could be attained. 

It will thus be seen, what have been the opinions of 
some of those whose lives were spent in the professed 
search after truth, as to the possibility of man’s attaining 
it. ‘These opinions, if correct,—it may seem almost an 
absurdity to ask, if a doctrine which expressly teaches 
that no opinion can be known to be correct, is correct,— 
present, indeed, a lamentable picture of man’s condition. 





is so immethodica], though his work is of great value, that mere reference to particular 
passages will be of little value, except in the case of such marked expressions as those 
of Socrates. 

* Brucker, Vol. I, p. 755. 

+ Sextus Empir., Lib. I, § 5, and Brucker, Vol. T, p. 1332. 
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It may be simply stated, that it is absolutely impossible 
the human race should continue to exist and act, if 
such doctrines were to obtain general assent, and the con- 
duct to be consistent with them. No single act could take 
place with the prospect of a result; and, therefore, no 
measure of prospective relation —which every act of man, 
in fact, is,—could be taken. These facts, alone, are suffi- 
cient to prove, that such doctrines cannot ‘be correct. But 
it may be useful to glance at one principal cause, which 
seems to have led to the formation of such doctrines. 

It would seem, upon careful consideration, that one of 
the principal sources of such doctrines as have been 
noticed, is a misconception, or indistinct notion, of the 
object which is sought; in other words, an erroneous con- 
ception of what is the essence of truth. It may be worth 
while, then, briefly to inquire, What is truth 2 

The author of the ‘‘ Essay on the Rationale of Circum- 
stantial Evidence ” defines truth to be ‘ the conformity of 
words, ideas, and relations, witht he nature and reality of 
events and things.” (P.2.) Now, in this definition, we 
must differ from the author; and it is, we believe, almost 
the only instance in which we find occasion to complain 
of a want of accuracy in his definitions. We complain of 
this definition, as deficient in precision, as well as in accu- 
racy. It appears to us, that, in the precise phraseology in 
which questions of moral and intellectual philosophy 
must always be discussed, ‘words, ideas and relations”’ 
can never be correctly placed in the same category, with 
reference to any object. An idea and a relation are as 
distinct as the thing contained from the thing containing. 
An idea is an individual modality (if such an expression 
will be allowable) of that which is commonly termed 
mind. A relation is something apprehended by an idea, 
and known to the mind, as existing in connection with 
two or more objects or facts, external to self. I have an 
idea (cognizance of the distinct existence) of a pine-apple, 
and an idea of a hot-house, and I must, also, if relation 
means any thing, have an idea (a distinct cognizance of 
the existence) of some relation between the pine-apple and 
the hot-house. We presume this is the sense in which the 
word, ‘relation,’ is used, in the place quoted; though it 
is not sufficiently precise, in wording, to enable us to feel 
certain as to the author’s sense. 
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Neither do we admit, that words and ideas ought to be 
classed together. Words and ideas are rather connected 
in the relation of effect and cause, or, at any rate, of con- 
sequence and antecedent, than as different modes of exist- 
ence of the same fact. An idea which embraces truth 
may often exist while yet words cannot be found exactly 
and accurately to express it. Hence how many errors, 
misunderstandings, misapprehensions and evils! No 
where is this more exhibited than in religion. How many 
different ideas are conceived, by different individuals, 
to be expressed by the same words! We rather imagine, 
that the definition of truth is, itself, a case where a clear 
idea may exist within the mind, while yet it is most diffi- 
cult for words to give a correct representation of that idea. 
With this conviction, we attempt the task of a definition 
with great hesitation. 

A single term, if rightly employed, always expresses an 
idea, and conveys a definition, with more precision and 
accuracy than a lengthened phrase. We venture, then, 
to define truth, by the single term, actuality. The term, 
actuality, is more precise and correct than the term, exist- 
ence, though, in some aspects, convertible with it. ‘The 
term, actuality, expresses whatever Is, (ens) or actually 
now exists, and also whatever has existed, or may exist, in 
immediate connection with that which does exist; as, for 
example, the possibility of some historical fact, as inferred 
from the constitution of man, or the possibility of some 
future state of social improvement or existence, as inferred 
from the same. It embraces not only physical existence, 
but also what may, perhaps, be best termed purely ideal 
existence. 'The bearing and distiuct meaning of this will 
presently be seen. According to this view, then, in search- 
ing for the discovery of truth, we search to obtain a 
knowledge of that which does actually exist ; of that which 
has formerly existed, in connection with that which does ex- 
ist; or of that which may exist, in the same connection ; and 
we can search no farther. This is the boundary of possible 
truth. Nothing else can be ¢ruth,—and if we know any part 
of this, we know, in so much, truth ,—than that which cer- 
tainly ‘and necessarily does exist, has existed, or may exist. 
This includes the whole range of the present, as well as 
of the possible. The human mind can never attain to the 
knowledge of all this ; but, in so far as it does attain to the 
VOL. IV.—NO. XIV. 32 
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knowledge of any part of it, it must attain to a knowledge 
of truth; it must have succeeded in the discovery of 
truth. 

It may be thought, at first sight, that this definition of 
truth contains nothing important; nothing more than is 
self-evident. It may be observed, simply, that the more 
correct a view is, the more is it likely to seem self-evident, 
when once expressed, but the more important it must actu- 
ally be. It will probably be presently perceived, that the 
having of a clear, definite, and precise idea of what does 
constitute truth, and what only can constitute truth, will 
aid very much ‘in the discovery of truth; and that the 
want of it has been, and very generally is, a material 
cause of difficulty in the attempt at the discovery of truth. 

It having been thus attempted to be definitely ascer- 
tained what, in the endeavor to discover truth, is the 
precise object to be sought, the next point which comes 
under attention is, how is truth to be sought, how deter- 
mined and known to be the truth. Is there any criterion 
or standard, approaching to exactness, by which the truth 
may be tried? 

Lord Bacon alludes to the different modes of demonstra- 
tion, ‘‘ by the immediate consent of the mind or sense, and 
by induction ;” * and Cicero justly says,t+ that, “ by the 
senses We perceive nothing but that which is immediately 
present; by the mind alone (which he here used in the 
sense of reflection) we perceive the past and future.” 
These two brief quotations may be said to embody the 
statement of the source whence truth, or a knowledge of 
actuality, is to be attained. Itis here intimated, that there 
are two sources of knowledge; the senses, and,—-since eve- 
ry thing cannot be immediately presented to the senses for 
their inspection,—something within us which for the 
present may be called reflection which is not dependent 
upon the immediate sensible presence of the object for 
its activity, or for its power of action. 

It is not of moment to the present subject, and would 
lead us too far astray, to discuss in detail the point, 
whether an external world does actually exist; a question 
which some, doubtless very wise philosophers, have amused 
Grenneves with discussing ; and respecting which doubts 





tDe Finibus, I, § 17. 





* Advancement of it Lateline. edit. 1633, p. 206. 
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have erroneously been ascribed to others.* It is sufficient, 
that every one necessarily recognises his own existence as an 
undoubted truth or actuality. In so far, atany rate, each 
man rests satisfied, that he has attained to the discovery of 
truth. Now a man’s consciousness can be said to consist 
in nothing else than in the ideas or perceptions and emo- 
tions existent within him. Hach of these, it matters not 
to the present purpose by what law, is accompanied by a 
consciousness of actuality. No man, in whose mind an 
idea is present, can for a single moment doubt, whether 
that idea exists or not. Its presence is, in fact, felt truth; 
proof of its actuality. It may, or may not, be the case 
that it represents, correctly, some object in the external 
world; the idea, the impression on the mental retina, is 
an actuality, a truth, at anyrate. And here, itis thought, 
will be perceived the practical utility of a precise defini- 
tion of the word truth. In the very felt existence of an 
idea, there is, in so far, an attainment of truth. We know 
that the idea exists. Even the ideas or visions present in 
spectral illusions are real existences. 'There may be noth- 
ing in the external world which is perceived through 
the medium of the eye; the whole may originate in a dis- 
eased condition of that organ upon which the functions 
of mind in this life depend for their healthy exercise ; 
still the ideas are there; they are actualities: we may rea- 
son upon them as we like, and infer or not the existence of 
corresponding external objects, but there is no doubt of the 
reality of the ideas. And this is the only sense in which 
the word, intuitive, can be correctly used. We all have, 
and must necessarily have, intuitive belief in the reality 
and actuality of our ideas; we have not, and cannot have, 
in fact, intuitive belief, in the only correct sense of that 
term (immediate, uncompounded), in the reality and 
actuality of the external facts which those ideas present ; 
that belief is a result of reflection. It would seem that this 
confusion of the idea with the thing to which that idea 
refers, has occasioned much of the obscurity and doubt in 
philosophical discussions, and has led to much obscuration 
in the discovery of truth. It all originates in the want of 





* There can be little doubt that Bishop Berkeley’s views are very generally misunder- 
stood on this matter. He had not the slightest doubt of the reality of an external 
world. See his “‘ Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous.”” London, 1725. Passim, 
but especially pp. 74, 134, 161, and 164. 
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a precise definition of what is truth. 'Thus Prato denied 
that the senses can ever lead to true knowledge, while 
Epicurus, on the contrary, taught that the senses are 
always to be trusted; that they alone are the foundations 
of all real knowledge; and that they are infallible;* in- 
fallible, however, inasmuch as the impressions received by 
them, are true impressions, which must be reflected upon 
by reason, to ascertain their consistency with the external 
world. 

It is hoped that these very brief and condensed remarks 
will have sufficed to render it evident, that there are actu- 
alities or truths, of the reality of which the mind can by 
no possibility entertain a doubt. ‘That point once estab- 
lished, a basis is fairly laid, whereon the whole super- 
structure may be raised. It is a point, however, which it 
is necessary very clearly and thoroughly to understand, 
but which the definition given of truth will, it is appre- 
hended, enable every person to recognise. 

Having thus established, that every individual must, 
necessarily, be cognizant of certain truths or actualities, and 
which he necessarily perceives éo be truths or actualities, 
we next proceed to inquire, in what manner these ideas, in- 
tuitive truths, or actualities, must be employed, in order to 
arrive at the truth or actuality with reference to other 
objects, the correct idea of which (still continuing to use 
the term, ‘‘idea,”” in the same sense, as, simply, mental 
cognizance) cannot, without this effort, be, by any natural 
means, produced within the mind. This must be by that 
mental or internal process commonly known by the name 
(it is a mere name, not in actual existence; it signifies a 
mode, not an essence) of reflection. Before proceeding to 
examine in what this consists, an important observation 
presents itself. 

It appears to us, that there exists one principle, one 
actuality or truth, which universal experience, through 
countless ages, without a single exception, has shown to 
exist as a constant relation between every existent fact 
and some other; which ought to serve as a guide in all 
physical, as well as moral investigations, but which is too 
frequently lost sight of, or rather, is seldom at all consid- 
ered. ‘This principle or truth is, that there is no single 





* Lucretius, Lib. IV, passim ; especially, see line 380, &c. 
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circumstance, or fact, or actuality, in nature, which is sim- 
PLY and INDEPENDENTLY EXISTENT IN ITSELF ; which does not 
stand in the relation of necessary connection with some 
other circumstance, or fact, or actuality, in nature. Few 
men recognise this principle; most men think and reason 
as if such a principle had no existence; and yet its denial 
involves an absurdity; it implies that something, in our 
sphere, may be underived, uncreated. If one single cir- 
cumstance or fact can exist without a cause, where shall 
we say, that a cause, or a creator, or any necessary con- 
nection, is to be presumed? Were this principle constantly 
borne in mind, we should never hear of there being ex- 
ceptions to laws of nature, &c. Exceptions may exist to 
rules of grammar, for there is no necessary connection be- 
tween the termination ws, for example, and the masculine 
gender. In facts of nature, there Is a necessary connec- 
tion, or there 1s Nor. If there is, no exception can exist, 
for the statement of such exception involves a contradic- 
tion, viz., that there is mof a necessary connection. In 
that which nature presents in necessary combination, 
there can be no exception to the combination. In that 
which man, finding it created, places in certain arbitrary 
combinations, there may be endless exceptions; for the 
combination is not necessary to the existence of the object, 
as in the former case. ‘Thus, although Erasmus may 
have written it, and Lilly sanctioned it, and all men 
since have read it and obeyed it, that 


“ Propria que maribus tribuuntur, mascula dicas,” 


yet this is not a case to which nature has affixed her 
eternal signet, as one between the parts of which a neces- 
sary connection must exist. 

This principle, then, that there is no circumstance or 
actuality in nature which is simply and independently 
existent in itself (which may be termed, in brief, the 
principle of nihil disjunctum), ought ever to be borne in 
mind, as the foundation of every process for the dis- 
covery of truth. Here is an actuality ;—say the simple 
idea of the table before me,—of which I am conscious, 
which I know to be an actuality or truth. I know 
that this actuality must be, necessarily, dependent for its 
existence upon some other actuality, or true and neces- 
sary existence. What is that other actuality? This is 
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the simple form in which every proposition will present 
itself, if the principles already endeavored to be explain- 
ed be taken as the guide. 

We are now arrived at the third point, and a most 
important one, in the process. A perception of one ac- 
tuality has been attained (and the perception of one 
or more actuality must necessarily, by the very principle 
just explained, be the foundation for the discovery of ano- 
ther actuality), and another recognised actuality has been 
applied to it,—that it must necessarily be connected with 
some other actuality: thus, the principle of nihil disjunc- 
tum acts as a kind of feeler, thrown out to discover the 
connected actuality or truth which we are anxious to dis- 
cover. ‘I'he question now arises, How are we to set about 
making this discovery? The answer is, by the process 
called reflection. 

It is foreign to the object of this article to discuss, in any 
way, the essence of mind, or the merits of any system of 
mental philosophy. It is wished carefully to avoid any 
thing like an involvement in the peculiar doctrines of any 
mental theory. ‘The mental processes to be now consid- 
ered shall, therefore, be spoken of simply under the 
term of mental acts, without any controversy as to this or 
that faculty. 

Reflection is a mode of mental activity,—the most 
mysterious of all the modes of mental activity,—the dis- 
tinguishing phenomena of which appear to us to be, that 
it is not, as in the case of a simple perception of any 
simple object, one simple isolated idea, as it may be 
called, which is present to the mind,—but to or more 
distinct ideas or actualities are present together, at one and 
the same time, and are compared together. 'This extra- 
ordinary and mysterious power, by which alone we are 
capable of forming any notion of the attributes of omnipo- 
tence and omniscience in the Deity, is possessed in any 
appreciable degree at least, by man alone, of all living crea- 
tureson earth. In this it is that he stands distinct from the 
brutes. It is this, and this only, which constitutes him a 
reasoning being. It is by this, alone, that man is able to 
proceed at all in the discovery of truth, with respect to 
any objects beyond those which are immediate, and sim- 
ple, and isolated. Yet how has this noble power been 
often abused by man in the professed pursuit of truth ;— 
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how has it been perverted, so as to give to error the sem- 
blance of truth, rather than to discover truth itself! 

It appears to us, that the chief reason of the abuse to 
which man’s capacity of reflection, or comparison (as 
perhaps it should be more precisely termed), is liable to 
be, and has been so often, subject, is, ignorance as to 
the modes in which the operations of reflection are con- 
ducted. Perhaps it is not too much to say, that a correct 
knowledge of these modes would, of itself, enable us to 
attain to a criterion or standard, by which we should be 
enabled, in part at least, to decide how far we had ar- 
rived at a correct determination of the truth. We shall 
endeavor to examine this point; and it must be immedi- 
ately perceived, that it is a point of eminent practical 
importance. 

In saying that the distinguishing phenomena of reflec- 
tion are, the presenting of two or more distinct ideas or 
actualities together, at one and the same time, and com- 
paring them together, the generic characteristics of reflec- 
tion were stated. But the act of reflection is not a simple 
or single one. It is an assemblage of distinct mental acts, 
each distinguished by specific characteristics. 'To enter 
fully into the discussion of these, and to demonstrate the 
necessary truth of them, would require a volume. A 
very brief outline shall be here given, which the reader is 
requested candidly to consider. Be it observed, that 
nothing is said here of the power by which the acts are 
performed, but the acts themselves alone are mentioned. 

It has been stated, that the general mode of the mental 
act of reflection is, to render two or more ideas present to 
the mind at the same time, and to compare them together. 
But this comparison must be made in three ways: and 
probably every person, accustomed to reflect at all upon 
the mode of action of his own mind, will recognise the 
truth of the following remarks. 

In every pure and deliberate, and not partial or hasty, 
reflection or comparison, three distinct mental acts take 
place. The first of these is that by which the similitude 
of two distinct and separate actualities or ideas, present 
at the same time, is perceived. ‘This is a most important 
element in reflection, as will be immediately perceived. 
The second is that by which the necessary connection (in 
accordance with the principles already explained) be- 
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tween one actuality and another, each present at the 
same time, is perceived. ‘This can be the only source of 
certainty as to any truth or actuality, other than those 
simple isolated actualities or ideas already mentioned. 
The third is that by which the dissimilitude between 
one actuality and another, each present at the same 
time, is perceived. It will be immediately perceived, 
that this last mode of mental activity is full as nec- 
essary to the discovery of truth as either of the for- 
mer, since it guards from admitting similar connections 
between objects essentially different. ‘To explain this 
point fully, however, would require a lengthened discus- 
sion, into which we cannot, at the present time, enter. 
The first two mental acts of reflection are noticed in that 
order, because they are almost invariably combinedly 
active, while the ¢hird, though no less essential, is less 
frequently so. It will be perceived, that these three men- 
tal acts are frequently simultaneous, or so immediately 
combined, that, without careful attention, their distinct- 
ness may be lost sight of. That they are distinct mental 
acts, however, cannot admit of a doubt; and careful 
attention, as well to cases of correct conclusion, as to 
cases of hasty and erroneous conclusion, will serve clearly 
to illustrate the truth of the position. 

In the remaining observations we must be brief. A 
careful consideration of the preceding propositions,—for 
it cannot be pretended, that there has been room here for 
lengthened argument,—will perhaps enable the reader to 
perceive, that a recognition of the three distinct mental 
acts comprised within the general act of reflection may 
be practically employed, with great, if not infallible, effect, 
in the determination of what is certain and necessary 
truth, and, therefore, in the discovery of truth; for the 
principal difficulty at present existing is, not that propo- 
sitions enough are not presented to the world, as truth, 
but that ten thousand different and opposing propositions 
are presented, on the same subject, each asserted to be 
truth. It will be immediately perceived, that, according 
as one of the mental acts comprised within reflection or 
comparison, is allowed more play (to speak in popular 
language) than another, so surely will error, instead of 
truth, be the result. A man who, in comparison, sees 
only similitudes, will, at once, set down two facts, be- 
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tween which any point of similitude exists, as referring to 
the same necessary connection in the way of cause and 
effect; he never stops to search for discrepances and 
dissimilitudes. This particular tendency, which is very 
strong among the majority of mankind, is the source of 
innumerable evils in religion, morals, and science. 'T'o 
take illustration from criminal jurisprudence,—in which 
especially its effect is to be dreaded,—how many have 
been the cases in which execution has been unjustly 
inflicted, on some grounds of circumstantial evidence 
which appeared strong, but which were, in fact, fallacious. 
The explanation of this, upon the principle already laid 
down, is this: there were many points actually proved in 
the conduct of A. B., the accused, for example, which bore 
exact similitude to conduct known to have been exhib- 
ited by many known murderers. By the second act of 
reflection, therefore, this conduct of A. B. was imme- 
diately set down as having the same connection with 
cause and consequence, and the individual pronounced a 
murderer. Had the third mental act of reflection been 
allowed full play, it would have been perceived that a 
dissimilar connection of cause and effect might have 
existed ;—that the connection presumed was not abso- 
lutely necessary. 'To give an example of this: a case 
took place many years ago, of the following nature. A 
man was tried for murder. It was proved, that he was 
met running quickly, and apparently in great agitation, 
from the spot where the murdered body was found; his 
clothes and hands exhibited marks of blood; and near 
the body lay his spade, covered with blood, evidently the 
instrument of the fatal deed. ‘The circumstantial evi- 
dence appeared complete. ‘There was no hesitation in 
the mind of the judge, of any one in court, or of any of 
the jury, save one, as to the guilt of the party. That 
single one of the jury maintained, that the guilt was not 
clear; and by that just (as we think), and, as it proved 
in this case, protecting rule, by which unanimity in the 
jury is required, the man was, after a long consultation, 
acquitted. ‘The judge was so much struck with the con- 
duct of the individual member of the jury mentioned, that 
he requested a private conference with him. The man 
stated, that, if he were assured of protection and silence, 
he would explain all. He then stated, that the death of 
VOL. IV.—NO. XIV. 33 
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the supposed murdered man had been caused, by pure 
accident, by himself; and that the accused was perfectly 
ignorant of the mode of the transaction. It subsequently 
appeared, that the accused was intimately acquainted with 
the deceased ; that, upon returning to his field after an ab- 
sence, he found him lying dead under the hedge; that, in 
his sudden emotion, he seized his hand, and thus became 
marked with blood; that he presently saw his own spade 
was lying by the side of the deceased, and apparently 
the cause of death; upon which he became alarmed lest 
suspicion should attach to him, and consequently fled.* 

This case is remarkably instructive. It will show, that 
the principles laid down in this article are not metaphys- 
ical subtilties, but of practical utility and importance. 
Here were known facts or actualities, which the jury 
knew to be in very general connection with actual 
murder. The similitudes fixed their attention, and they 
pronounced that that connection was necessary in this 
case also. ‘They did not exercise that act of reflection 
sufficiently, by which it would have been recognised, that, 
although there were many similitudes, all these actual- 
ities or facts might be totally disconnected with the 
supposed connected fact of murder;—that other facts 
might be the immediate and necessarily connected facts, 
—such as sudden emotion at the sight of a murdered 
friend, horror, alarm, &c. 

The criterion for the discovery of truth will then be 
found to consist, in obliging each of the three modes of 
mental act embraced within reflection to be equally 
active:—one not being allowed a superior force to ano- 
ther. Thus the truth will be considered as established, 
only when disconnection between two or more facts is 
found either impossible, or in the highest degree improbable. 
But thus, also, will the means for the discovery of truth 
be rendered much clearer, and much more free from that 
doubt and difficulty which seem, at present, to attend the 
determination of every point. 

It had been intended to examine this subject more in 
detail; to proceed to investigate the different modes in 
which the principles touched upon may be applied in the 
investigation of truth, in connection as well with physical 





* The particulars of this case may be relied upon as authentic. 
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as with moral science; to exhibit the reason why man 
can never attain to an adequate conception of the attributes 
of Deity; and to examine, in detail, the principles of 
evidence laid down and employed by Paley, in his 
** Evidences of Christianity,” and in his ‘‘ Hore Pauline,”’ 
as also those employed by the learned author of 
the “Rationale of Circumstantial Evidence,” compared 
with the principles laid down and attempted to be 
explained here. The length to which these remarks 
have already extended prevents such intention being ful- 
filled. It can only be added, that the ‘‘ Essay” above 
mentioned, contains an exceedingly interesting and care- 
ful examination of that important branch of morals,—not 
only in its legal, but in its general application,—cirewm- 
stantial evidence, or evidence of probability. It is a work 
peculiarly attractive, on account of the frequent and judi- 
cious illustration of the subject by reference to actual 
cases, so that no point or position is left unsustained by 
anexample. We are glad to understand that the work 
has already been recommended, by the highest authority 
in this country in such matters, for republication here. It 
can hardly fail to command the attention and interest, as 
well of the general reader, as of the members of the profes- 
sion of which the author is himself an ornament. 

This, and every other contribution to the enlightening 
of the course of proof and evidence, has a direct bearing 
upon the subject treated of in this paper; the most noble 
and most worthy object to which the faculties of man can 
be directed; and which we cordially agree with our 
author in saying ought to be “the great object of all 
intellectual research,’ namely, Tue Discovery or “— 
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Articte VI. 


LIFE AND SELECT DISCOURSES OF REV. SAMUEL H. STEARNS. 


Life and Select Discourses of Rev. Samuet H. Stearns. 
Boston. Published by Josiah A. Stearns, and Whipple 
& Damrell. 1838. pp. 420. 


We have read through this unpretending volume, with 
more than common pleasure. It is an unostentatious 
sketch of the short-lived career of one of those simple- 
hearted, high-minded men, whose characters it is always 
refreshing to contemplate. We love to turn away from 
the stir and strife that often so sadly disfigure the scenes of 
the common world, and even from the pages of literature 
which describe them, and trace the calm course, even 
though it end in a too early grave, of an aspiring scholar, 
whose sensibility to the beautiful in nature, and in human 
character, was ever fresh, and of an ardent and pure-minded 
Christian, whose interest in man remained undiminished, 
amidst all the manifestations of human folly and corrup- 
tion. We reverence the heavenly grace, that sits upon a 
meek and quiet spirit,—a spirit which, though in love with 
contemplation, does not forget the necessity of action,— 
which, in communion with itself and with the Spirit 
of all truth, sits down to think its own thoughts, to form 
its own opinions, and shape its own plans for the conduct 
of life; and we are ever ready to welcome a biography 
which gives us glimpses of such a character, even though 
it does not, in all respects, come up to our notion of what 
a biography should be. ‘The interest, with which we con- 
template the manifestations of such a spirit in the life of a 
clergyman, is increased by the contrast which it presents 
with the features of the age in which we live. ‘The pres- 
ent isa time when the clergy are peculiarly exposed to 
secular influences, and are in special danger of becoming 
men of business, rather than scholars; creatures of expe- 
diency and policy, leaders of sects, and promulgators of 
reforms, rather than independent and devoted students and 
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eloquent teachers of the gospel, like those, whose purity of 
character and dignity of manners were so deeply im- 
pressed upon the early forms of our New England society. 

It is with a pleasure like this, that we rise from perus- 
ing the life of Mr. Samuel H. Stearns, the late lamented 
pastor of the Old South church in Boston. Before we had 
found a place for the notice of the work, which we had 
meditated for the last number of this Review, we were 
surprised by the appearance of a second edition, in which 
the Life has been published by itself, while promise is 
given in the preface, of a volume of the Discourses, should 
it be demanded. ‘That such a volume would find a ready 
sale, among the many friends who have been called to 
lament the early blighting of so much promise and hope 
as was centred in this gifted young man, there can be 
little reason to doubt. It is true, that both the Life and 
the Discourses are illustrations of a character that had not 
reached the maturity of its powers, or the fulness of its 
usefulness or fame; “for he fell on the threshold of his 
profession, the message on his lip undelivered, the errand 
untold, the great work, to which from childhood he had 
devoted his life, scarcely begun.” Yet the reader cannot 
fail to perceive in them the promise of what he might 
have been,—the earnest of the glorious harvest of useful- 
ness he might have reaped,—had his life and health been 
spared, to accomplish the high labors to which he nobly 
aspired. 

The events of Mr. Stearns’s life are none of them im- 
pressive, or in any high degree important, by themselves 
considered. But they furnish so good an illustration of 
the manner in which the characters of many of our best 
New England clergymen are formed, that we cannot for- 
bear to present a short sketch of his personal history, 
before we attempt any delineation of his character. 


Samuel Horatio Stearns was born at Bedford, Mass., 
September 12, 1801. He was of clerical descent, for at 
least two generations. His father was the Rev. Samuel 
Stearns, for nearly forty years the pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church at Bedford, and his grandfathers, in either 
branch of his family, were both honored ministers of the 
same denomination. His early life was passed principally 
at home, under the guidance and tuition of his parents; 
both of whom seem to have been exceedingly judicious 
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persons, and to have aimed to impress upon his opening 
mind the principles of truth and virtue, and to inspire his 
young heart with feelings of honor and generosity, and a 
thirst for every elevated and ennobling pursuit. At the 
age of fourteen, he began his classical studies, under the 
instruction of his father; mingling the employments of 
agriculture with the severer labors of study,—it being a 
maxim with his father, that ‘a boy is not fit for college till 
he knows how to work.” ‘To his father’s love of thorough- 
ness, and the frequent illustrations of it which the labors 
in the garden called forth, Mr. Stearns was accustomed, 
in later life, to ascribe many of the habits which he prized 
most highly in the pursuits to which he was devoted. 
The paternal maxim, ‘‘a thing well done is twice done,” 
and the rule so often enforced, in the occupations of gar- 
dening,—‘“‘ leave no weed, my son, as big as a pin,’’—are 
capable of indefinite generalization, and he, who, in boy- 
hood, has made them the basis of his habits, will rarely 
fail of at least respectable success. In his sixteenth year, 
he entered Phillips’ academy, at Andover, for the purpose 
of completing his preparation for the university. From 
an early period of life, he had exhibited in his character 
the traces of serious reflection upon his religious obliga- 
tions, had cherished the reverence for the Sabbath in 
which he had been educated, and had seemed to take a 
pleasure in the study of the Scriptures, to which he dili- 
gently devoted himself. It was not, however, till June, 
1816, during the first year of his residence at Andover, 
that he made a public profession of his faith in Christ, and 
became a member of his father’s church at Bedford. 

In the autumn of 1819, Mr. Stearns was entered a 
member of the freshman class, of Harvard College. In 
consequence of the narrow income yielded to his father, 
by the parish at Bedford, he was obliged to place himself 
on one of the college foundations for indigent students. 
The assistance thus furnished, being intended as a stimu- 
lus to exertion, as well as a relief to necessity, would 
naturally call forth the most unremitting efforts of an 
ardent and sensitive mind. Urged on by incitements like 
this, in addition to his natural love of knowledge and 
sense of duty to himself and his parents, he applied himself 
to study, with a devotion that his frail constitution was but 
ill calculated to sustain. ‘The result was,—as has been so 
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often sadly recorded of aspiring minds,—that, from neglect 
of the laws of his physical nature, his frame gave way, and 
he was obliged to leave college for the recovery of his 
health, before the third year of his residence had expired. 
He was, however, so far recruited, as to be able to rejoin 
his class at the university, in the ensuing autumn. In 
1823, he was graduated from Harvard, with the unquali- 
fied respect and esteem, both of his instructers and his 
fellow-students, and with high distinction as a scholar. 

The period of a young man’s closing his early studies, 
and taking leave of the cloistered retirement of his aca- 
demic life, is always an era in his history. It is usually 
the period, especially if success has crowned his efforts, 
and disease has not crushed his energy, when, before all 
others, hope is bright and glowing, and resolution strong 
and buoyant. ‘The thousand pathways of the world are 
open before him, and all that is alluring to the youthful 
spirit skirts the horizon that lies around him. ‘The gor- 
geous dreams of youth then first begin to give place to the 
more sober, yet not less impressive, realities of manhood. 
The pulse of benevolence beats strong within him, and he 
forms to himself plans of usefulness and distinction, which 
experience only can teach him hecannot accomplish. But 
Mr. Stearns, though he did not despond, was yet cut off 
from hopes and anticipations like these. He had com- 
pleted his collegiate education, and had reached the period 
to which he had long looked forward as the goal of his 
hopes and exertions; the period when he should enter 
upon the more immediate preparation for professional life. 
But, instead of a heart beating with joyous hope, the pros- 
pect before him must have filled it with doubt and appre- 
hension. Instead of a frame strong with manly vigor, he 
found his constitution shattered and enfeebled, unable to 
endure the labors of the profession he had chosen. 

The two years immediately after his leaving college, he 
passed, in part, at Phillips’ academy, in the capacity of 
an instructer, and in part at home, in the labors of agricul- 
ture, for the benefit of his health. Having in some measure 
recruited his wasted energies, in 1825 he entered the 
junior class of the theological institution at Andover. The 
three years he passed at this honored school of the proph- 
ets seem, in every way, to have been exceedingly pleasant 
and profitable. The habits of regular and assiduous 
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study, which had borne him on to distinguished success 
at the university, against the united pressure of infirm 
health and a narrow income, still attended him and ena- 
bled him to make attainments in the science and the 
literature of theology, far surpassing the ordinary meagre 
standard of the times. During this period of his life, his 
intellect seems to have risen to higher independence and 
an intense devotion to the investigation of truth. He was 
careful, in all his theological studies, to form opinions for 
himself, to discern the impress of heavenly inspiration up- 
on every doctrine, before he made it his own, with proper 
deference, indeed, to the authority of the great and good, 
yet with no blind submission to their dictations. He thus 
planted in his mind the germ of a spirit of philosophical 
inquiry, which, had his life been spared for its full devel- 
opment, might have shed some valuable light upon the 
more obscure problems of theological science. While thus 
settling his views of the doctrines of divine revelation, he 
was at the same time breathing more largely of its spirit, 
and cultivating a piety that should fit him to withstand 
the temptations and endure the trials of the life before him. 
From communion with the gifted and sanctified minds of 
other ages, from daily reflection on the Providence that 
had shielded and guided him, and on the holy labors to 
which he had consecrated his days, and, more than all, 
from prayer, and the study of the Scriptures and the mighty 
truths they reveal, his spirit had gained strength for loftier 
soarings of devotion, for clearer and wider visions of faith. 
While at Andover, he seems to have deeply and thoroughly 
studied the nature of the profession he had chosen, and to 
have formed to himself a full and perfect ideal of what a 
Christian minister should be. 'The doctrines of the Bible, 
in their varied applications, he considered as far transcend- 
ing in importance every other subject of inquiry, and, next 
to these, he devoted himself with fullest ardor, to the 
study of the manner of presenting the truth so as to affect 
the minds of men. Thus to enforce the principles of relig- 
ion, he regarded as the great, the peculiar work of the 
Christian preacher. He was no believer in the inspiration 
of the ministry, or in the power of pulpit addresses, other- 
wise than as they conform to the laws of the human mind. 
He, therefore, wisely conceived it to be the duty of him, 
who would successfully preach the gospel of Christ, first 
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of all, to know how the minds of men are to be addressed, 
to study those great principles of eloquence which he 
must practise in common with the orator of the forum and 
the deliberative assembly, and those which are peculiar to 
the sacred profession, to trace them as exemplified in the 
master specimens of ancient and modern oratory, to med- 
itate on them in retirement, and practise them in the 
exercise of preparatory discipline, until he should be able, 
as.it were, to compel the reluctant attention of men to the 
truths he would proclaim. In devotion to an ideal like 
this, Mr. Stearns passed the years of his residence at 
Andover, in pursuits that were kindred to his taste, and 
fitted to prepare him for eminent usefulness in the church. 
Before leaving the seminary, he carefully examined the 
question of his duty to the cause of missions, in all the 
light which he could throw upon it, from the experience of 
others, and the best advice of his parents, instructers and 
friends, and, without fully making a decision of the ques- 
tion, he seems to have left it for the future indications of 
Divine Providence to determine. 'The following resolu- 
tions, written during the last year of his theological studies, 
serve to illustrate the character of his piety at this period 
of his life, and his views of the nature of the Christian 
ministry : 

“1 wholly renounce ambition and self-indulgence, as motives of 
action. 

“T must be absolutely and entirely devoted to God, in heart and 
life ; and live not unto myself, but unto him who loved me and died 
for me. 

“I must glorify God, in the improvement of my own character, 
and in doing good to mankind. 

“T will follow my own taste and genius, so far as circumstances 
allow ; and trust in God that his providence will guide me. ‘'Trust 
in the Lord,’ &c.—‘ Be careful for nothing.’ 

“J will never intrude myself on the public, or take a conspicuous 
part, without good and important reasons; nor will I shrink from 
the exposure when duty calls, but generously go forward, and en- 
deavor to acquit myself with Christian propriety. 

“My intercourse with the world, as far as it extends, shall be 
perfectly honorable, Christian, frank, kind and magnanimous ;—any 

ood attained or done at the expense of this, costs too much. 

“It shall be my pleasure to exert a happy influence on all within 
the little circle in which I move. 

“J will never be disturbed or diverted from my purpose, by the 
remarks, conduct and opinion of those who do not know my charac- 
ter or understand my motives; but will ever maintain that self-pos- 
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session, freedom, independence and liberality of feeling which 
constitute true dignity. 


“Why should we be for ever undoing the work of life? Why 
should we wish to be just like every body else? I will be myself, 
and make the best of it. God grant that I may grow better.” 


Mr. Stearns left the seminary in August, 1828, at which 
time, in addition to his regular academic performances, he 
delivered an address to the Porter Rhetorical Society, 
which is published among his Discourses, and exhibits the 
reflections of an ardent and aspiring mind, on the duties 
of the profession into which both he and the members of 
the society were about to be ushered. : 

Having thus closed his career of preparatory study, and 
formed for himself, so far as he was able, his plan of life, 
he delighted himself with the thought that he was ready 
to enter any field of professional labor which divine Provi- 
idence might open before him. And it was with feelings 
of grief and disappointment, such as none can fully know 
but those who have passed through the same sad experi- 
ence, that he found his health so much reduced as to be 
unable to endure even the comparatively light labors con- 
sequent upon a short engagement with the church of Rev. 
Dr. Skinner in Philadelphia. He retired from a situation 
which, had he been able to retain it, would have furnished 
many means of improvement, and ample fields of use- 
fulness. He retired, as a wounded soldier leaves the 
field of battle, fearing his days of service were over, trust- 
ing nothing to himself, and reposing all his confidence in 
the Master for whom he toiled. He saw every hope of 
immediate labor in the ministry, which he had allowed 
himself so fondly to indulge, now either irrecoverably 
blighted, or long deferred. Yet he murmured not at the 
appointment of Heaven. Ina letter written about this 
period, he declares his trust in God, and says: 


“ Let us bow to his authority, without one murmur, and only say, 
with a firm, reverential voice, Let him do, for he hath a right to do. 
Yes, there is a providence that directs all things. I do not find, after 
much investigation and reflection, that it promises much, specifically, 
but it does promise, ‘I will never leave you, nor forsake you.’ And 
why is not this enough? We have no demands on God; but we 
know that he is a very kind Master,—an indulgent Father; he will 
do whatever is best, and he will always be with us. This is enough. 
Let us trust him cheerfully, come what will. For my part, I may 
say, that, though a wanderer and a stranger in the earth, J never felt 
more contented in my life.” 
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Thus defeated in his plans, at the very moment when 
hope would naturally be strongest and brightest, he relin- 
quished all thought of immediate settlement, and retired 
to the mansion of his father, at Bedford; where, with 
little interruption, he spent the four or five succeeding 
years of his life. But here he wasnot idle. In the bosom 
of his family, and amidst the cheerful scenes of his child- 
hood, he gave himself up to the studies and contempla- 
tions with which his mind had ever been most delighted. 
During this period of retirement, he planned a philosophi- 
cal work on the moral nature of man, and made consider- 
able progress in the preparation of some portions of it. 


He also rendered occasional assistance to his father, and . 


preached, as often as his health would permit, to the 
destitute churches in the neighborhood. Thus withdrawn 
from the stations of usefulness he had hoped to occupy, 
and in the midst of all the uncertainties and infelicities to 
which an invalid is exposed, he saw the golden years of 
his early manhood glide away. But they were not spent 
in vain, for they left behind them the treasures of thought 
they had accumulated, and the lessons of piety they had 
taught. From the spring of 1830, his health had been 
gradually improving, and he again began to cherish the 
hope of being able to labor in the cause to which he had 
consecrated his days. Having, in 1833, preached for a 
few Sabbaths, at the Old South Church, in Boston, and at 
the Tabernacle Church, in Salem, he soon afterwards 
received an invitation from each of these churches to 
become their pastor. The question of settlement was 
now forced upon his attention, and he could not shrink 
from its decision. During his retirement, he had gained 
a fund of knowledge and experience, which had greatly 
contributed to his qualifications for the pastoral office. 
His stock of health and strength was now apparently 
greater than it had been for many years, and the season 
in which the labors of life are usually accomplished was 
rapidly passing away. Under the influence of these con- 
siderations, he doubted whether he was at liberty to 
remain longer unemployed in the permanent ministry of 
the gospel. 


“He was much affected,” says his biographer, “and at times over- 
powered, with the mysterious dealings of God, who, after keeping 
him in the school of discipline so long, had suddenly thrown open 
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these two large fields of labor, distinctly saying, as he thought, 
‘ Thrust in the sickle, and reap.’ The responsibilities of the pastoral 
and ministerial office, sufficient, if they could be appreciated, to 
crush an angel, had been growing in importance upon his imagina- 
tion for years. They now rose up before him like a mountain, 
which the voice of Providence seemed to command his feeble 
shoulders to sustain. ‘Sometimes,’ he says, ‘I am ready to sink, and 
feel as if I had well nigh finished my course. Sometimes, I stand 
amazed at the providence of God; and very commonly am over- 
whelmed and overborne with a sense of his goodness and forbear- 
ance. | am melted under it, and depressed with it. And then, 
again, I am startled, like one that looks from a giddy height down a 
precipice ; or a dreadful awe comes over me, as over one who looks 
up the side of a huge or overhanging rock. Much of this week has 
been spent in taking a review of my past life,—running my eye all 
along the way in which the Lord has led me. I wish to look at all 
that is past, as if I had now come to the end; to see its errors, its 
sins, and its honest purposes, too; to see how God has overruled 
all, and to learn, as well as I can, from the past, what are the indi- 
cations of his providence for the future.’” 

After much deliberation, he was induced to accept the 
invitation from the church in Boston. Alas! how transi- 
tory are the hopes and the relations of man. Little did 
that ancient church anticipate, as they heard the clear and 
eloquent voice of their young and promising pastor, that 
he was destined so soon to pass away. Mr. Stearns 
preached to them two Sabbaths, and part of a third, and 
never again raised his voice within the walls of the Old 
South. As the excitement which had sustained his spirit 
passed away, and left him to the unassisted strength of 
his shattered constitution, he found himself wholly unable 
to complete the third Sabbath of his ministry. He tried 
the usual means of recruiting his health ; but it was all in 
vain,—nature, exhausted, and worn out, refused to resume 
her wonted offices; and, after spending the summer in 
travel, with but little benefit, he asked and received a 
dismission from the pastorship of the church in which his 
hopes were garnered up; and around which his affections 
were beginning to entwine. He spent a few months at 
Bedford, and in making a journey to Virginia, and having 
been urged to undertake a voyage to Europe, he embarked 
for London, in June, 1836, in company with his friend, 
Rev. Professor Stowe, and arrived in England on the 28th 
of the same month. He travelled in England and Scot- 
land, and, passing to the continent, visited Germany, 
Italy, and France; his health varying with the circum- 
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stances in which he was placed, yet, during the latter 
part of his journey, very rapidly declining. Of his obser- 
vations in these several countries, he had taken copious 
notes, of which some interesting extracts are presented in 
this memoir, and which would have been given to the 
public had their author lived to return to his native land. 
He died at Paris, in August, 1837, surrounded by the 
friends whom the gentleness and goodness of his charac- 
ter had won for him in a land of strangers. 

As a scholar, both in general and in theological science, 
Mr. Stearns had enjoyed unusual advantages ; and, con- 
sidering the infirmities which, through his whole life, 
pressed heavily upon him, he had made no ordinary 
attainments. He felt the benefit of learning and philos- 
ophy to the health and progress of his own mind, and 
labored in their acquisition with all the enthusiasm of his 
nature. His mind was largely and somewhat peculiarly 
endowed, combined with a clearness of perception and an 
independence of judgment that admirably fitted him for 
philosophical studies: there was a delicacy of sensibility, 
and a fervor of fancy, such as usually characterizes the 
temperament of the poet. The productions of his intel- 
lect give evidence that he had attained that repose of 
spirit, and confidence in an inward energy, which belongs 
only to highly gifted and cultivated minds. In study, 
his aim was not acquisition merely, but the development 
and perfection of his own nature. He made no narrow 
and vain calculations of the results which intellectual 
cultivation would enable him to accomplish; for he felt, 
with a certainty which nothing could shake, that truth 
and beauty are the appropriate aliment of the soul, from 
which alone it derives its immortal vigor, and its peren- 
nial freshness. He carried into manhood the resolution 
of his youth,—‘ to be himself,’’—to follow, whenever he 
could, the bent of his own taste and genius, and trust to 
Heaven for guidance. 

His heart was filled with every generous and Christian 
sentiment. He was, perhaps, more than is usual with 
Christians of the present day, fond of the retirement of 
meditation and devotion, where he might explore the 
mysteries of his own being, and gather strength for the 
labors and conflicts of life. He shrunk, with a sensibili- 
ty, perhaps too keen and delicate, from the rude and 
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vulgar intercourse both of the religious and the secular 
world. 


“His piety,” says the biographer, “was of the simplest character. 
He used no cant phrases,—attempted no exhibition of peculiar 
goodness,—was above parade and affectation,—and made it a rule, 
both in the pulpit and in conversation, never to express, by tone, 
language, or gesture, an emotion which he did not feel. Strangers, 
though they might observe in him a propriety of Christian demeanor, 
would not, probably, discover at once the depth and fervor of his 
piety. But no one could be long in his company, without perceiving 
something of that fulness and heartiness of religious sentiment, 
and that calm and peace-giving confidence in Christ, which marked 
his Christian course, and was so conspicuous in his dying hours, 
His feelings towards God were those of strong filia' love. He seem- 
ed to make him his confidant in all things. For many years before 
his decease, he had scarcely a doubt that he was the child of his 
heavenly Father. But he considered himself an unworthy child, 
who needed chastisement; and who, through much tribulation, 
must enter into rest.” 


As a minister, the character of Mr. Stearns was not 
fully formed. But, if we may judge from the promise 
given in the few discourses he has left, and from his own 
views of the nature of the sacred office, we should place 
him in a very high rank among our American clergy. 
His careful study and diligent practice of the principles of 
sacred rhetoric,—the science to which he devoted his 
best attention during his residence at Andover,—had given 
him no ordinary skill and power in the composition of’ 
sermons. His taste was unusually simple and correct; 
the style of his pulpit performances was accurate and 
chaste, free alike from the studied elegances of classical 
diction, and the uncouth familiarity of vulgar declamation. 
‘‘ His sermons were written after much study, and prepar- 
ation of mind. Many of them were arranged, composed, 
and finished, in all but the language, before a word was 
committed to paper. His texts were not chosen as ‘a peg 
to hang a sermon on,’ but rather as a germ of truth, which 
he was to unfold and exhibit in maturity, with its fruit. 
His discourses are, for the most part, a single sentiment, 
presented in its relations. illustrated, enforced, and applied. 
Hence, it is often said of him, that he rarely preached a 
discourse which was not long remembered.” 

In every relation of life, Mr. Stearns exhibited a deli- 
cacy and reverence that could not fail to command the 
love of all who are capable of appreciating these qualities 
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of the soul. In no part of his character, however, do 
they appear to us so amiable and just, as in his views of 
the station and duties of the clergyman. He revered the 
office of an ambassador of Christ, and felt that it was not 
to be lightly assumed. He looked upon it as an office 
demanding no common gifts and discipline, and even after 
years of toilsome preparation, he shrunk from its labors 
and responsibilities, as too great for his unaided strength. 
We cannot but commend his example, in this respect, as 
teaching a salutary lesson to the young men who, at every 
stage of their academic or theological studies, are ever 
ready to anticipate the duties for which they are prepar- 
ing, but for which they are not yet prepared. In his 
view (and we apprehend, that most intelligent Christians 
are of the same opinion), this readiness to stand in the 
place, and undertake the duties of an appointed minister 
of the gospel, would be alike inconsistent with the 
modesty of youth, and injurious to its intellectual and 
moral improvement. At best, we have but little respect 
for the practice, so prevalent in this age, and particularly 
in this country, of elevating young men to be counsellors 
and guides of the people. We should be slow to believe, 
that the republic has derived the slightest political benefit 
from the youthful conventions which have been so frequent- 
ly held, since these days of party strife began. But this 
practice assumes a graver character, and deserves a more 
decided reproof, when it calls from their appropriate disci- 
pline, students of our academies and colleges, before they 
have even begun their theological studies, and places them 
in the pulpit, in the high capacity of teachers of religion. 
Whatever may be said in its defence, we are persuaded 
this practice is productive of most serious evils. It lowers 
the standard of clerical character; it diminishes the au- 
thority and sanctity of the pulpit, and, too often, destroys 
in the youthful mind its respect for an assembly of 
immortal beings, and for the holy services of the sanctua- 
ry, and begets, in its place, a feeling of self-sufficiency and 
a thirst for applause that ill become the candidate for so 
sacred and venerable an office. As it seems to us, the 
days have gone by, when this is necessary or even 
excusable. ‘The glorious gospel of the blessed God is a 
theme too vast, and too sublime, and the instruction of 
men in righteousness a work too great and responsible, to 
be entrusted unnecessarily to undisciplined tyros. 
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If there is a class of men on earth, whose minds should 
be free from the dominion of whatever is narrow and gross, 
and be made the home of all that is pure and lovely,— 
who should be models of lofty character to the young, and 
pioneers of the people in all the nobler interests of life ; 
that class assuredly is the pastors of the Christian church. 
The station which they occupy, if rightly understood, is 
one of the most elevated and ennobling which society pre- 
sents. When filled by piety, by dignity, and by intellectual 
and social worth, the pastoral office can hardly fail to 
command the respect, and promote the best interests of all 
classes of men. On the contrary, when its nature is mis- 
taken, and its dignity inadequately conceived of, when it 
is filled by narrowness or ignorance, by dulness or reck- 
lessness, its influence may be pernicious, and the pulpit, 
instead of being 

“'The most important and effectual guard, 
Support and ornament of virtue’s cause,” 


may become the oracle from which precepts of error and 
discord are delivered to the people. 

We have met with few men who seem to have thought 
and felt more justly, on the character of the clerical pro- 
fession, than the subject of this sketch. His early resolu- 
tion never to obtrude himself on the public, and on all 
occasions to act on the principles of Christian honor and 
magnanimity, he seems never to have departed from. He 
had no relish for the bustle and tumult even of religious 
affairs. He formed opinions for himself on all subjects, 
and when occasion demanded, he fearlessly expressed 
them. But it was more congenial with his own taste, and, 
as he conceived, more in harmony with the dignity of the 
Christian minister, to retire from the grosser strifes that 
agitate the spirits of men. He loved “the still air of 
delightful studies,’ and the calm prospect of the glory and 
grandeur of outward nature. His spirit drank in exquisite 
delight from the bland sympathies of friendship, and from 
the hallowed associations of private and social worship. 
He loved, too, the duties of the pulpit, and, though it was 
with feelings of reverence that he stood forth as the 
ambassador of God to guilty men, yet he was no timid 
preacher of the gospel, no sanctimonious seeker of popular 
applause. 
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He has been summoned away from the stations of use- 
fulness and honor, which he seemed so well fitted to adorn, 
and has gone down to an early grave; but we rejoice to 
know that the light of his example is still around us, and 
that his character still lives enshrined in the affections and 
respect of all who knew him. 





Articie VII. 


PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 


WE use the term, practical, in the title of this article, in 
distinction from theoretical; yet we do not intend to 
represent them as really opposed to each other. For 
theoretical knowledge may agree with practical, and 
greatly enhance it. Still they may exist independent of 
each other; at least one may possess theoretical, with- 
out practical knowledge. He may be acquainted with 
the character of another from mere general description, 
or he may be acquainted with it, from intimate con- 
verse, and reciprocal affection. ‘‘ And this is life eternal,” 
said the Saviour, in that affecting prayer which he offered 
for his disciples, just before his death, ‘‘ this is life eternal, 
that they might ‘now thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent.”’ But “life eternal” cannot 
be the result of simple or theoretical knowledge, however 
profound ; for we may understand “ all mysteries and all 
knowledge,” and yet be “nothing.” ‘Many shall say 
unto me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied 
in thy name, and in thy name cast out devils, and in thy 
name done many wonderful works? Then shall I pro- 
fess, and say to them, [ know you not; depart from me, 
ye workers of iniquity.” 

That knowledge, then, of God, and of Christ, which 
constitutes eternal life, is intimate, practicai, endearing. 
It is a knowledge derived from fellowship and sympathy, 
a knowledge that binds and blesses. Of course, such a 
knowledge is founded upon scriptural and adequate views 
of the Divine character; but it goes far beyond this, and 


like _ intimate acquaintance of two friends, which binds 
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heart to heart, and soul to soul, it binds the spirit of man 
to the spirit of his God. This is the precise connection 
subsisting between Christ and his people. Christ is in 
them,—they are in Christ. Thus our Saviour is repre- 
sented as the head of the church, just as if one heart ani- 
mated them both. In the same manner, Christians are 
united with God. ‘ Ye are dead, and your life is hid with 
Christ in God.” One glorious bond of knowledge, affec- 
tion and sympathy unites them all. ‘‘ Ye are Christ’s, 
and Christ is God’s.” How beautiful and impressive is 
our Saviour’s prayer, when viewed in this light! ‘‘ Nei- 
ther pray I for these alone, but for them also which shall 
believe on me through their word; that they all may be 
one: as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they 
also may be one in us; Lin them and thou in me, that 
they may be made perfect in one, and that the world may 
know that thou hast sent me, and hast loved them, as thou 
hast loved me.”’ 

It must be evident to every one who looks abroad, with 
an observant eye upon the great mass of mankind, that most 
indefinite and erroneous views prevail among men with re- 
gard to the character of God, and the relations in which, as 
rational, responsible, and immortal beings, they stand to 
his government. Sin hath blinded their eyes, and ex- 
tinguished the light of heaven within the soul. And al- 
though ample means have been provided in the gospel of 
Christ for dissipating the gloom, and recalling the light, 
yet such is the perversity of the heart, that men will 
not come forth from the dark region of unbelief in which 
they have entrenched themselves. ‘The Sun of righteous- 
ness shines brightly around them, and all nature is instinct 
with the spirit and power of God; but they love the dark- 
ness of their own prison more than the light of heaven’s 
effulgent luminary. It is not for want of information that 
men are ignorant of God; nor of capacity to take advan- 
tage of that information. ‘The fault is in the will, or 
rather, in the disposition of the heart, which is alien from 
God, and full of opposition to the strict purity, and spot- 
less perfection of the Divine character. The affections 
frequently control the intellect; and, since the heart has 
become adverse to God, the intellect does not recognise 
“the truth asit isin Jesus.” It is too holy to be even 
understood, still more to be received and cherished. ‘‘Be- 
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cause I tell you the truth, ye believe me not,” said our 
Saviour to the proud and self-righteous Pharisees, who 
rejected the gospel, for no other reason than its perfect 
purity. ‘The natural man discerneth not the things 
of the Spirit, neither can he know them.” This, however, 
does not happen because the natural man has no capacity 
for believing it, but because he hates it, and turns away 
from its high and holy claims. ‘God is not in all 
his thoughts ;” or if he gives his mind to the contem- 
plation of the Divine character, he looks at it through the 
imperfect medium of disordered affections. Hence, his very 
heart is enmity to God, is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be.’’ But let his heart be purified, and 
he will form and cherish the true conception of the Divine 
character; for he will then gaze upon it through a 
pure medium. Again, the light is offensive to him, 
because it discovers his corruption. ‘The truth of the 
gospel pains his apostate heart, as the rays of the sun do 
a diseased eye. Hence, he will not come to the light, lest 
his deeds should be reproved. ‘This is always painful; it 
must always produce either contrition or despair, feelings 
from which it is natural for guilt to recoil. A right ac- 
quaintance with God would make him happy; but he 
dreads the process through which the mind in such a case 
usually passes. Conviction must precede conversion; the 
pang of conscious guilt must usher in the birth of im- 
mortal hope. ‘This transition, from a state of compara- 
tive indifference to one of agitation and dread, and 
through this to hope and joy, is greatly disrelished by 
the sinner. 

It is true, men often conceive of a God whom they can 
love, and upon whose image their minds can repose with 
complacency ; but this is only a figment of their own 
imaginations, as unreal as the forms with which the 
ancient Greeks peopled Olympus. Nothing is more com- 
mon than to measure the Deity bya human standard, 
and bring him down to the narrow limits of our own views 
and feelings. ‘The consequence of this is, the formation 
of a great variety of fictitious deities. ‘They are of course 
suited to the conceptions and the feelings of the various indi- 
viduals who form the great mass of unsanctified humanity. 
Were it possible for all such idols, now enshrined in the 
hearts of men, to start into palpable forms before our eyes, 
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we should find as great a diversity of gods, even in this 
Christian land, as the Athenians could boast of, among 
whom it was said to be easier to find a god than a man. 
We should discover, too, that they all had something hu- 
man about them, that they were of the earth earthy, even 
when most resplendent and glorious. Now these are the 
gods “that guilt makes welcome;” gods that will not 
punish sin, or if they punish it, will do so with no special 
severity. They are gods who will not too strictly 
scrutinize the conduct, and who will make the most 
ample allowance for the follies and frailties of human 
nature.. 

This transference, of our own views and feelings to the 
character of God, has a natural tendency to lull the soul 
into the slumber of utter indifference, both as to its present 
state and future prospects. It hides from us our own true 
character, and fills the future, so dark and portentous to 
every enlightened sinner, with unreal and visionary splen- 
dors. God being viewed as altogether such as we are, 
ingratitude of heart is not regarded as an evil which 
drags the soul to perdition; the curse of a violated law 
burning into the heart for ever, is neither acknowledged 
nor felt; hell is thought of only as a word which sounds 
harshly in our ears, and the fearful denunciations of the 
sacred oracles against every species of sin, though ringing 
upon the ears of men from the throne of Omnipotence, 
fall upon their heedless hearts like the distant echoes 
of the receding tempest. While the storm of vengeance 
is gathering in the distance, and the thunders are rolling 
through the sky, the sun still shines upon their heads, 
and they bask in its beams, as if this state would last 
for ever. For a moment, they may be aroused by the 
voice of conscience, and of God, but they relapse into a 
sleep still more profound. 

Man is sinful, God is holy. Heaven lies far above the 
din of earth, and the fading vanities of the world. What- 
ever, therefore, brings the soul into close contact with 
God and eternity, is disliked, and consequently avoided. 
The renovation of the heart, the influence of the Divine 
Spirit, communion with God, abstraction from the world, 
death as an introduction to the presence-chamber of the 
Deity, and the perfect purity of glorified spirits, if not 
regarded altogether in the light of poetical fictions, bring 
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God and his claims too vividly before the mind and 
the conscience, not to be shunned, and sometimes even 
loathed. 

We generally wish to regard ourselves as secure and 
happy. But an unconverted sinner, a man of the world, 
an ambitious man, a sensualist, cannot think of the holy 
God, of the sacred oracles, without an impression and 
a foreboding of ‘‘the wrath to come.” Such a one, 
therefore, shuts out, as much as possible, the idea of God 
from his mind as an unwelcome intruder; or he forms 
in his conceptions an imaginary god, upon whose 
image his unsanctified thoughts may rest with com- 
placency. 

And yet it seems wonderful, that men should thus deny 
God, and exclude him from their minds. There is some- 
thing so august, so glorious, so thrilling, in the thought of 
such a being, that it appears a prodigy of madness for a 
rational and immortal man to turn away from it with an 
infidel aversion, or an imbecile dread. Why is it, we 
naturally ask, that creatures, formed in God’s own image, 
and destined to partake of his glory, think so little of him, 
or, if they permit their minds to recur to the subject, that 
it is done with so little reverence and awe? Why is it 
that they feel so unconcerned about his character and 
government,—that they are so regardless of his favor? 
Why, again, is his blessed word not searched, with the 
ardor and assiduity of one who must understand it, or per- 
ish? Why, in one word, do multitudes go to the house 
of prayer, as they would go toa theatre, and hear the 
most solemn and startling declarations concerning God 
and eternity, the guilt of man, and the perdition of the 
soul, with so little seriousness and alarm? Q, it is be- 
cause they know not God, either as a Saviour or a Judge, 
nor reflect upon the affecting relations in which they stand 
to him. 

For the same reason, they are ignorant of them- 
selves. Not recognising the holiness of him who has 
revealed his wrath from heaven against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of man, and who will by no means 
clear the guilty, they feel neither their guilt nor their 
danger. 

Why is it that, even when they admit the reality of 
their guilt and condemnation, they do not feel the immi- 
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nent danger of such a condition, nor make the slightest 
effort to free themselves from it? It is because they know 
nothing of God as they ought to know, and scarcely con- 
sider that he exists. ‘Though they know him not, they 
assure themselves that all is well, because, forsooth, they 
have heard that he is gracious and merciful, slow to wraths 
forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin. But how he is 
such, in what circumstances, and under what conditions, 
they ‘neither know nor care. Yes, our God is a God of 
mercy, ready to forgive, and willing to save; but he is 
also holy and just, and will by no means justify the unre- 
penting, unbelieving sinner. God must be true to him- 
self, and act in consistency with the great and immutable 
principles of his government, must maintain the dignity 
of his throne, and the claims of his law; and, although 
he hath formed a plan of mercy for the benefit of apostate 
man, yet he hath formed it upon principles of justice. 
He intends the gospel for the promotion of holiness, and, 
unless it conduces to that end, it will only secure our 
deeper ruin. ‘‘We are a sweet savor to God,” says the 
apostle, ‘‘in them that are saved and in them that perish; 
to the one, we are a savor of life unto life, to the other, 
of death unto death.’ Sin is just as hateful in the sight 
of God now, as it was when he appeared in thunder 
upon Sinai, or when his only begotten Son, bearing its 
curse upon Calvary, cried out, “My God, my God! why 
hast thou forsaken me?” But now, vain, foolish, in- 
fatuated man, unmindful of this, congratulates himself 
on his state of fancied security, lays himself down to 
rest on the lap of indolent repose, and dreams of nothing 
but endless joy, while the thunders of divine justice are 
gathering over his devoted head, and hell itself, ay hell 
itself, we cannot mince the matter, is ready to receive 
him. Othe utter infatuation of the human heart! Look- 
ing for light, when there is nothing but midnight dark- 
ness; for joy, where despair clanks her chains and weeps 
tears of blood; slumbering upon the very precipice, smil- 
ing upon ruin, and making a covenant with death and the 
grave. Wrapt in triple delusion, he glides in fatal tran- 
quillity down that stream which is sweeping onward to 
perdition. 

It is only ‘‘in Christ,” that a true and saving know- 
ledge of the character of God can be obtained. Here all 
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the moral perfections of the Deity are most gloriously and 
distinctly reflected. Here mercy and truth meet together ; 
righteousness and peace kiss each other. Here, all that is 
tremendous in justice, all that is cheering in mercy, blend 
together, and present a more beautiful and attractive 
aspect than when they are viewed singly and apart, just 
as the clouds of the evening sky mingle with the rays of 
the descending sun, and blend in beauty. Christ is the 
representative of God to man, the brightness of the F'ather’s 
glory, and the express image of his person. In him all 
the fulness of the Godhead dwelleth bodily, somewhat 
shadowed and subdued, it is true, by humanity, but still 
resplendent with the uncreated brightness of the Godhead. 
‘He that hath seen the Son, hath seen also the Father; 
he that knoweth the Son, knoweth also the Father.” 
They are one, and yet Jesus Christ is a man, and united 
by special ties to humanity. He unites heaven and earth, 
brings God to man, and man to God. ‘Thus, he is the 
only medium through which God can be known, so as to 
furnish hope and joy to the sin-burdened spirit. ‘‘ No 
man cometh unto the Father, but by me.” It is in Christ, 
and Christ alone, that God is felt to be just, and yet the 
Saviour of man. Here only will he meet the sinner with 
pardon and peace, with fellowship and love. ‘‘God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him might not perish, but have 
everlasting life.’’ Hence, there is no other name given un- 
der heaven, among men, whereby we can be saved, but 
that of Christ. He is the way to the Father,—“ the 
way, the truth, and the life.’ In him is light, or 
the true knowledge and enjoyment of God, and this 
light is the life of men. ‘“ This is life eternal, to know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent.” 

lf God could at any time have forgiven one sinner, and 
admitted him into favor, without satisfaction to his jus- 
tice, he could do this at any other time, and to any other 
sinner. If righteousness, or justification, ‘‘come by the 
law,” if it is, in any case, a reward of good conduct, or 
an act of mere justice, then “is Christ dead in vain;” 
then all that he has done and suffered, as the great High 
Priest of our profession, glorious as we may have deemed 
it, is only a dream of the distempered imagination; the 
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work of redemption, with its stupendous provision of 
mercy, a mere pageant; the glowing language of prophets 
and apostles, with regard to the sufferings of Christ, and 
the glory that should follow, is hyperbole and extrava- 
gance. But ‘in Christ,’’ God is reconciling the world to 
himself; proffering to the guilty and the lost, through the 
great atoning sacrifice, pardon and everlasting life. If, 
then, in the matter of human salvation, Christ is all in all 
to God, he ought certainly to be all in all tous. If he is 
the great animating spirit, ay, and the very substance of 
the gospel; if he is the Alpha and Omega of divine 
Revelation; if he is the foundation of the church, and the 
very centre and glory of the spiritual world; if he is at 
once the victim on the cross, and the king on the throne; 
we cannot regard him with a love too ardent, a confidence 
too full, a veneration too profound. He who knows not 
Christ, knows not God; he who rejects Christ, rejects 
God. 

We have said, that Christ is God,—the perfections 
of God embodied. ‘‘Great is the mystery of godliness, 
God was manifest in the flesh, seen of angels, believed on 
in the world, received up into glory.” Reposing in his 
bosom, and gazing on his divine countenance, we are in 
no danger of forgetting God. Once admitted into union 
with him, we bask in the beams of an all-pervading Deity. 
Jehovah reveals himself to man, only by means of Christ. 
Here, alone, we obtain a practical knowledge of God. 
Here, alone, we are admitted into his privacy, and behold 
him face to face. 

How inadequate and tame are the conceptions we form 
of a beautiful landscape, or a distinguished character, 
from the descriptions of others, in comparison with those 
which we acquire by personal observation, and intimate 
acquaintance! How, then, can we adequately know 
God, but in Christ, through whom we are admitted to 
personal intimacy and fellowship with him? Where else 
can we recognise him as a father and a friend, and hold 
communion with him in these endearing relations? ‘No 
man knoweth the Father, but the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son will reveal him.” But here, ‘ the whole 
Deity is known.” 

Indeed, the glory of Christ’s sufferings, and the whole 
interest and value of his mediatorial work, are derived 
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entirely from their connection with the moral attributes of 
God, and the great principles of his moral government. The 
redemption of a ruined world by means of the death and 
resurrection of the Son of God, presents these attributes 
and principles in a new and more glorious aspect, to all 
holy and intelligent beings, throughout the tniverse. It 
brings to bear upon all minds rightly disposed, whether 
in heaven or in earth, stronger motives to admiration, 
gratitude, and trust,—the grand constituent elements of a 
pure and permanent happiness. It presents new views 
of God, views to which the mightiest intellects in heaven 
would never have attained. It would seem to be neces- 
sary for the full development of the Divine character. 
Without it, God might never have been perfectly known; 
neither his holiness nor his benevolence would perhaps 
have been so fully appreciated. ‘The revelation of mercy 
to man has shed a new light around the throne of God, 
presented a new aspect of the Divine character, and 
furnished a new reason for wonder, love, and praise. 
The entire moral history of man, and especially that 
part of it which relates to his redemption by Christ, may 
be regarded in the light of a great snared scheme, the 
nature and issues of which are, with a benevolent design, 
subjected to the contemplation of the whole intelligent 
universe. Angels, we are told, desire to look into it, 
while “the manifold wisdom of God”’ is represented as 
‘‘known,” or made known, by means of it, ‘to princi- 
palities and powers in heavenly places;”’ language which 
would seem to intimate, that the facts, the moral bearings, 
and the results of the gospel, have a sphere of influence 
wide as the vast dominions of the Deity. It was 
worthy of the Son of God, to assume the nature of man, 
and in that nature to suffer, bleed, and die, for an object 
so transcendent, so glorious, as this. And who can tell 
the extent of the intelligent universe thus affected by 
‘the abounding grace of God?” Perhaps all the mil- 
lions of human beings that have ever existed, or that shall 
ever exist, may be only asa drop to the wide ocean, in com- 
parison with the number of those who have never sinned, 
and yet are not excluded from the benefits of the gospel. 
Had mankind been left to perish, those holy beings would 
never have murmured ; but they would have wanted those 
peculiarly high and glowing conceptions of the Divine 
VOL. IV.—NO. XIV. 36 
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benevolence they now possess in consequence of the 
death of Christ. If mankind had been saved without a 
ransom, supposing such a thing possible, then the holiness, 
and, by consequence, the benevolence of God, would, in 
their estimation, have suffered an eclipse. Probably the 
whole univérse, with the exception of those that perish, 
has been benefited by the salvation of man, through the 
blood and righteousness of the Son of God. 

There are treasures of knowledge in the redemption by 
Christ but dimly seen by mortals, which the loftiest intel- 
ligences in heaven contemplate with wonder, and which 
it will require eternity adequately to develop. 

But upon a subject like this, our ideas are inadequate 
and tame. We see darkly, as through a glass. The 
grand results of redemption appear dim and distant. 
They lie far beyond us, covered with the shadows of eter- 
nity. Butin a few years, these shadows will be removed, 
and the glories of another state will be brought fully and 
distinctly before our eyes. We shall know even as we 
are known; and all our previous ideas, elevated and 
glowing as we may have deemed them, will appear like 
the feeble and imperfect conceptions of childhood. But 
the little, that we do know, gives promise of something 
ineflably great. By means of it, we are admitted to the 
vestibule of that house not made with hands, where, by 
the aid of God’s word and Spirit, we hear unutterable 
things, and behold scenes of grandeur and beauty which 
language cannot describe. O, how do the impressions 
hence derived tend to humble us; to chase away the mis- 
erable vanities of earth; to chasten and subdue the spirit, 
ennoble its aims, and purify its affections! 

Thus, the truth as it is in Jesus, or the knowledge of 
God’s character, as revealed in the gospel, exerts a trans- 
forming influence upon the mind. It generates love, and 
love is the fulfilling of the law. For this reason, the 
whole circle of gospel truth is denominated light, while 
the ignorance and delusion of unbelief are denominated 
darkness. Christ is at once light and life. And what 
but ight and love constitute the light and life of man’s 
immortal soul? ‘To know God is to love him; to love 
him is to keep his commandment. 


“The grand morality is love of thee.” 
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To love him is to fulfil the law. To love him is to be 
supremely blest. ‘‘He that loveth abideth in God, for God 
is love.” ‘‘ His favor is life, his loving-kindness is better 
than life.” It is heaven! 

Thus, it is the great object of the gospel to make men 
acquainted with God, and to produce sentiments of rever- 
ential affection founded upon such knowledge. Whenever 
this is done in the case of an individual, he hath passed 
from darkness into marvellous light; in other words, he is 
‘‘born again,’ hath passed from death to life, from the 
kingdom of Satan to the kingdom of God’s dear Son. 

Hence it is, to a great extent, by false and unscriptural 
views of the Divine character, that the reign of sin is 
maintained in the human heart. On the other hand, it is 
by growing in acquaintance with God, that the Christian 
grows in grace, in love, purity, and obedience. ‘This idea 
is beautifully expressed by the apostle, when he says, “‘ But 
we all with open face, beholding, as in a glass, the glory 
of the Lord, are changed into the same image, from glory 
to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.’”’ The likeness 
will be made perfect in heaven; for there we shall not see 
dimly and imperfectly, as in a glass, but ‘‘ face to face.” 

The state of the spirits of just men made perfect is a 
subject confessedly beyond our comprehension. ‘This 
much, however, may be said of it, that it is a state of per- 
fect knowledge and perfect love. This will produce a har- 
mony of soul with soul, and, above all, with God. The 
result will be ‘‘ peace within and peace without,” a pure, 
and sublime serenity of spirit, associated with joyous ac- 
tivity. ‘The service of God” will engage attention “‘ day 
and night,’ while the spirit will pass through new and 
glorious fields of thought, and rise to new and more mag- 
nificent heights of bliss. But “thought cannot picture a 
world so fair,” and we leave it to the sanctified imagina- 
tion of the Christian to dwell upon the mysterious and 
delightful theme, till a scene of glory and happiness is 
brought before his mind, which words would only shad- 
ow. ‘There is no possibility of conceiving any thing more 
glorious than the reality. Perfect knowledge, perfect 
love, and perfect bliss, transcend all our conceptions. 
Here, our brightest visions are dim and puerile; still, they 
may serve to warm our languid hearts, and prepare them 
for the more perfect revelations of eternity. Scotus. 
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Articte VIII. 


PROGRESS OF THE DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLE. 


Democracy in America. By Atexis De 'Tocquevitte, 
avocat a la cour royale de Paris. ‘Translated by Henry 
Reese, Lisq., &c., Xe. 


‘THERE are two ways of contemplating passing events. 
We may either look at them as furnishing illustrations of 
some principle which has been already established in a 
satisfactory manner, or study them, for the purpose of 
ascertaining what principle they do exemplify. In the 
one case, we have a general truth before our minds, of 
whose reality we entertain no doubt, but which it delights 
us to see particular instances of, each one suggesting some 
new thought, adding to our stock of ideas, and furnishing 
a copious variety of apt illustrations, whenever it shall 
become our province to teach this general principle to 
others. ‘The habit of mind, given by this process of 
thinking, is exceedingly useful; and, if cultivated in a 
scholarlike manner,—diligence and industry being united 
to improved taste,—is adapted to make a man a brilliant 
writer, as well as to give him great colloquial power. A 
good specimen of a train of thought pursued on this plan, 
is the address delivered by Gov. Everett, at the opening 
of the Mechanics’ Fair, in Boston. It does not pretend to 
great depth of reflection, but exhibits a quickness of 
parts in gathering an array of captivating illustrations 
relating to one or two general principles, in themselves 
familiar to us as household words. Of books constructed 
on this plan, we may mention Alison on Taste, the lead- 
ing principle of which may be stated to be,—That God 
has formed the eternal world according to the highest 
rules of taste; or, to borrow the language of Akenside, to 
show, 

“ With what attractive charms this goodly frame 
Of nature touches the consenting hearts 
Of moral men; and what the pleasing stores 


Which. beauteous imitation thence derives, 
To deck the poet’s or the painter’s toil.” 
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In illustrating the truth of this sentiment, that author 
levies contributions from every department of nature; all 
the sweet sounds that regale the ear with melody, and 
all the objects that charm the eye with their beauty, gran- 
deur, or sublimity, adorn his work. 

It ought, however, to be observed, that this process of 
thinking, while it subserves the most valuable purposes, 
in the way of diffusing knowledge, is not by any means 
that which calls the intellect to its highest exercise. ‘This 
is done by the other way of viewing passing events, to 
which we alluded above, viz., when we set ourselves 
to the study of objects or occurrences, to see what they 
teach, or to learn what general principle or law of nature 
is wrapped up in them, and hid from vulgar observation. 
This is the process of thinking conducted by the philoso- 
pher, and summons the mind to its severest task. It 
demands the soundest understanding, the calmest judg- 
ment, the most patient attention, a very retentive memory, 
and a thoroughly disciplined imagination. Of this mode 
of inquiry, modern times have not furnished a fairer spec- 
imen, than the work of Tocqueville, upon America. He 
arrived upon our shores, ignorant, to a great extent, of the 
practical working of our institutions, and, after a course 
of patient observation, having treasured up a large amount 
of facts, began the task of generalizing his ideas, the 
results of which constitute the treatise now before us. 

It is not our purpose to analyze this work, which would 
be no easy matter, were we to attempt it; nor would it 
be the most useful plan of a review, were we to succeed. 
In the following remarks, it is our purpose to show, from 
our own sources of illustration, the progress of the demo- 
cratic principle throughout Christendom,—the favorable 
effects to be anticipated from it,—and then suggest some 
means suited to give it a right direction. 

It frequently happens, and the present is one of those 
cases, that, owing to the shape of political parties, certain 
words have acquired an accidental meaning, which the 
mention of them is sure to suggest to the mind. And so 
strong is the association formed between these words and 
their transient signification, that it is nearly impossible 
to employ them for the purpose of general discussion, be- 
cause the hearer will be continually reverting to their 
meaning in caucuses and newspapers. "This remark is 
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especially necessary, when the discussion is such as to 
require the frequent recurrence of the terms democracy, 
and democratic. Unfortunately, these words have acquir- 
ed a party signification. They now mean, whatever is in 
favor of the present administration, as the term whig and 
its cognates are understood to mean whatever is opposed 
to those who are in power. All will, however, be agreed 
in this, that these meanings are purely casual, growing 
out of those contingencies to which the political world is 
always subject. In its general sense, the term, democracy, 
means simply the sovereignty of the people, as the source 
of all civil authority. 

There being, then, a meaning of the word, which 
is totally independent of the situation of political parties 
in this or any other country, and perfectly distinct 
from the fact, whether this or that man is seated in 
the presidential chair, we beg that to be considered as 
the sense of the term when used in this discussion. Far 
be it from us, to employ this review as an engine of party 
warfare. And we employ our pen, at this time, to write, 
not in the spirit of partisans, but rather, in the tone of 
philosophers,—not as those who confine their attention to 
a small section of the social cone, but as those who wish 
to contemplate the influence of the democratic principle 
upon mankind at large. 

To be convinced of the fact, that this revered principle 
is making steady progress in the world, we need only to 
cast our eyes over Christendom. We know of nothing, 
which is receiving fuller confirmation by the events that 
are brought to light every year. One can hardly open a 
newspaper, without gathering fresh evidence that the peo- 
ple are ‘‘rising up as a great lion.”” ‘They are beginning 
to understand, as never before, the important doctrine, 
that every man can best take care of his own interests and 
his own affairs. And, understanding it, they show a grow- 
ing boldness and disposition to enforce its practice. ‘There 
is plainly, a new, and a widening, and a deepening cur- 
rent of free thought, flowing through the popular mind, 
before which oppression, and all sorts of abuses of power 
fall, as if smitten by asupernaturalarm. ‘'Thereis a wide- 
spread conviction, fastened upon the people, that all men 
are essentially equal, that the rights of one are just as im- 
portant as those of another, that the happiness of one is 
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as dear as that of another, the liberty of one as precious, 
and the conscience of one as sacred and inviolate, as that 
of another. Disciples to this creed are rapidly multiplying 
in every section of the christianized world. 'The people 
are every where awaking to-the undeniable truth, that, 
absolutely, all political power and authority rightfully 
emanates from them. ‘Themselves they consider as the 
only source whence these can flow, in opposition to the 
principle of their flowing from one, as in an absolute mon- 
archy ; or their flowing from the few, as in an aristocracy. 
And in almost every country, in which these latter prin- 
ciples are in vogue, or constitute the basis of government, 
there the democratic principle is arraying itself in stern 
conflict with them. Led on, as it seems to us, by a divine 
hand, the people are contending for, and establishing, one 
after another, doctrines favorable to universal liberty ; and 
designed to place in every man’s hand,—be he ever so 
poor and humble,—that which is his birthright, the civil 
right of doing just as he pleases, provided that he invade 
not the similar: rights of his neighbor. With this only 
proviso, he is to form his own opinions upon politics, ma- 
ture his own belief in religion, pursue his own business, 
make choice of his own pleasures, in one word, be the sole 
independent arbiter of his own conduct. The people are 
steadily asserting their claim to govern themselves. And 
thus, if any tax is needed, they insist upon the right of say- 
ing how much shall be levied. If any law is to be passed, 
they declare that their influence shall be felt, directly or 
indirectly, in passing it. If any groundless change be 
made in the leading principles of those who administer the 
affairs of state, they assert their privilege to speak in loud 
tones through the ballot-box, and thus designate others to 
succeed the offenders against the popular will. Success, 
indeed, has not invariably crowned these efforts. Oppres- 
sion still exists; abuses are yetnumerous. Much remains 
to be done. But, generally, the people are becoming fully 
aware of their prerogatives, and feel disposed to stand by 
them manfully. 

What we have now stated, as generally descriptive of 
the progress which the democratic principle is making in 
the christianized world, must agree, we think, with every 
reader’s observation. Were it necessary, it would be easy 
to establish all that has been said. Were we to consult 
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the leading journals of the times, we should be continually 
reminded of the great fact, that, whereas a few centuries 
since, governments were carried on mainly by court in- 
trigues, and the cabals of prime ministers and royal favor- 
ites, whose machiavelian tortuosity the people could not 
trace, and whose dark meaning they could not fashion, 
now, it is necessary, that “‘ prince encounter prince, state 
encounter state, and faction contend with faction, on the 
broad arena of representative chambers, and through 
the open controversies of an unsparing press.”’ Intrigues 
in courts and cabinets there may be yet, but they are frank 
in their nature, and impotent in their result, as compared 
with the dark, and complicated, and perilous machinations 
of former times, when the dearest interests of the people 
were managed by a few favorites of the king, whose chief 
aim, like Mirabeau’s, consisted in making words the disguise 
of their thoughts, and thus, effectually, hiding their measures 
from the publiceye. But the age for conducting the affairs 
of state in knavish darkness is gone. The time for gov- 
erning a nation by secret cabal is past. ‘There is a spirit 
abroad, that demands every thing relative to government 
to be done in open day. And the main cause of this change 
is, of course, attributable to the ascendency of popular 
control, the vigilance of the press, the publicity of all state 
documents, and above all, the necessity there is, of fight- 
ing every political battle before the eyes of the people, 
either on the floor of a house of representatives, or, as be- 
fore observed, through the columns of-a perfectly free and 
unshackled press. 

If, now, from these observations of a general nature, we 
turn our attention to those political events which have 
been taking place in the several parts of the christianized 
world, we shall see, still more clearly, the progress of the 
democratic principle. And first, let us look at France. 
Not more than a century since, the people of that empire 
may be said to have enjoyed hardly any rights at all, 
being in the condition of an humble, oppressed, ignorant, 
slavish peasantry. ‘They regarded the government much 
as they would some mysterious object, which must be con- 
templated with awe, and spoken of only in whispers; and 
well they might, for the Bastile then stood, and kings 
could be influenced to decide the fate of their subjects by 
royal courtesans, like Madame Pompadour. Political 
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opinions and religious belief were all made ready to hand; 
and were to be received by the people, just as if they had 
neither understanding nor conscience. When they saw a 
noble, they looked upon him as one who had a kind of 
right from heaven to enjoy distinguished privileges and 
monopolies ; and if they raised their thoughts from the 
nobility, a step higher, to the throne, their idea of the king 
was that of a being to whom God had mysteriously but 
expressly given power to reign over them, and treat them 
pretty much as he pleased. ‘To show how insensible men 
may become to their rights and dignity, it is remarked by 
some writer, that at the time of Louis XIV, it was quite 
common for the French people to boast themselves the sub- 
jects of a king who had unlimited power over their lives 
and property. | 

If we compare such a degraded political condition with 
that which is now presented in France, we cannot fail to 
see proofs of a most gratifying change, nor help being 
struck with the progress of the democratic principle. The 
people had hard work, we all know, when, amid the appal- 
ling scenes of the French revolution, the principle of popu- 
lar rights first grappled with the despotic and monarchical 
principle. The waves of popular fury dashed high and 
wildly against the throne, till they swept it entirely away. 
The conflict between the spirit of liberty and the spirit of 
oppression was dreadfully fierce. And on it went, till, in 
the friction of mind with mind, such an intense and glowing 
heat was generated, as to light up the flames of a wide- 
spread civil war. Nor was it extinguished, till for many 
years it had burnt fiercely as the fires of Etna. This was 
an evil, no doubt, which, as philanthropists, we shall al- 
ways deplore. Still it may have been necessary to the 
breaking down of that despotism, against which the peo- 
ple struggled so hard. 

But not to detain the reader on this point, we merely 
observe, that the democracy of France, as is well known, 
triumphed. ‘They established the doctrine, that the people 
were to have an influence in the government. ‘They com- 
pelled the adoption of the representative system. ‘I'hey 
partially broke the shackles of the press. They procured the 
acknowledgment of liberty of conscience. ‘True, this part 
of the reform was not thorough, since the government still 
claim the right of paying the clergy out of the funds raised 
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by taxes, instead of leaving the people to pay voluntarily 
for their religious instruction. Yet religious liberty did 
make a long stride, as compared with the insufferable tyr- 
anny formerly exercised, since now the people are not 
obliged to embrace any particular faith. ‘This is a mat- 
ter left entirely to their option. But we have not told all 
they did. ‘They also smote to the ground the claims of 
the privileged orders to a great extent; and, by abolishing 
the principle of hereditary descent in the nobility, for ever 
and effectually prevented that class from acquiring an 
overgrown, and exorbitant power. In France, then, the 
democracy have been pushing their claims with great 
success. In that land, free principles received an impulse 
from the conqueror at Austerlitz, which insures their 
future triumph. Let us ask, will not this triumph be 
hastened by the grand funeral obsequies which a whole 
nation are preparing to pay to this hero’s bones, when they 
land from St. Helena? 

Let us now glance our eye at England. Our limits 
forbid our going back to the time of Elizabeth’s reign, 
when the spirit of popular liberty began to spread like an 
electric fluid through the nation, and soon “ burst forth in 
the storm and thunder of the civil wars.” All we shall 
attempt, therefore, will be a mere allusion to the several 
steps which mark the progress of the democratic princi- 
ple in the land of Cromwell and of Pym. 

The democracy of England have been demanding one 
thing after another, ever since the revolution which demol- 
ished the throne of Charles. And, as they are celebrated 
in history for wielding a very strong arm, they have sel- 
dom or never failed to secure, eventually, what they have 
claimed. Among? their leading demands, was that of lib- 
erty of conscience, which they obtained partially, when 
the principle of dissent from the established church was 
allowed. But it was not satisfactory to them. 'They rel- 
ished not what was odiously attached to this privilege, 
viz., the law compelling them to aid in defraying the ex- 
penses of a costly, yea, gorgeous religious establishment, 
from which they derived no benefit whatever. The Brit- 
ish democracy have always eyed this odious law with 
indignation, and have long been virtuously laboring to 
have it abolished. And there can be no doubt of their 
final success. Measures more decisive against it are 
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adopted every year, till now the question has been car- 
ried to the ballot-box; which in our view will render one 
or the other of two things certain—the annulling of the 
law, or the fall of the establishment. 

Connected with this, the people of England have press- 
ed other points with great vigor and success. Thus they 
have procured the abolition of those laws which obliged 
them to be married by clergymen not of their own faith. 
And now they are loudly demanding, that all disabilities 
to a Dissenter’s joining the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, arising from religious belief, shall be done 
away. ‘They stigmatize it as an unrighteous law, and 
contrary to that liberty of conscience which is a Briton’s 
birthright. Hence, they are bringing against it a force, 
before which it is already tottering, and must sooner or 
later fall. 

If we now direct our eye to events of a political nature, 
we shall see the growing ascendency of popular control 
as strikingly illustrated. ‘Thus, the English have fought 
their way to almost universal suffrage. They have de- 
molished the rotten borough system, which gave to the 
crown and nobility an enormous power at elections, and 
made the elective franchise an empty blessing. By its 
destruction, they are enabled to make their influence felt in 
every House of Commons. Norcan that branch of the leg- 
islature hereafter help being thoroughly popular. Not con- 
tent, however, with these triumphs of democracy, the 
people are at this moment demanding annual parliaments, 
and absolutely free suffrage. But they do not confine 
their attention to the legislature. Witness the prostra- 
tion of the East India monopoly. Behold them at work, 
in assemblies of twenty thousand, to prevent the operatives 
from being oppressed and ground by their employers. At 
one of these popular meetings, the sentiment announced 
from the hustings was substantially this, ‘“‘'That in the 
fair land of merry England, it could not be the will of a 
just Providence, that vast numbers should labor hard from 
morning to night, and yet starve.” ‘This sentiment we 
think true, and fear only lest by some crafty demagogues 
it should be pushed so far as to become agrarianism. Be- 
hold them, still farther, putting down the cruel custom of 
impressing seamen for the supply of the British navy; 
and declaring, in the most impressive manner, that no 
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man should be torn ruthlessly from his family, and driven 
off to sea, against his will, any more than he should be 
forced to work in the mines, or do any thing else contrary 
to his free choice. 

Having dwelt so long upon England and France, it will 
be necessary to pass over the other portions of Christen- 
dom more hastily. Indeed, a cursory glance is all we 
shall aim at, and all that will be important, since the pop- 
ular condition of the countries above-mentioned, added to 
that of our own land, must for ever give a decided tone to 
all the rest of the civilized world. As it regards Spain, 
there prevailed in that country, from the peace at Paris 
among the allied powers, a disposition highly favorable 
to the people, on the part of the Cortes. Our authority for 
this is the character of the constitution then given to the 
Spaniards. A writer,* who travelled through that peninsula 
a few years subsequent to the close of the French revolution, 
says, ‘‘ The essential excellence of the Spanish constitution, 
the quality that makes it dear to the friends of liberty, and 
odious to the partisans of arbitrary power, is its honesty. 
It is, what it professes to be, a real representative govern- 
ment; and is not, like some others that bear the name, a 
mere mockery and pageant, more abhorent to an inde- 
pendent mind than tyranny in a plain, unsophisticated 
shape, because insulting as well as oppressive.” ‘This 
places beyond a doubt the fact, that in Spain, and proba- 
bly the same is equally true of Portugal, there has been 
long at work the principle of popular advancement, though 
the civil wars, which a just Providence is permitting to 
desolate those lands, are sufficient to deter us from de- 
pending upon any illustrations drawn from thence, in favor 
of the progress of popular sentiments. But that a strong 
love of freedom forms one of the elements now at work in 
Spain, to produce the violent political agitations, of which 
that country is the bloody theatre, seems to us evident, 
from the manner in which spiritual despotism has been 
uprooted from its deep foundations. We refer to the de- 
molition of the convents, the confiscation of their estates, 
and the dispersion of their inmates, who have not seldom 
met with a speedy death from the hands of the enraged 
populace. We view such an act, on the part of the people, 





* Europe, by a Citizen of the United States. 
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as a sure index of their aversion to all despotism, and the 
means of acuminating their hatred to it when exhibited 
by their political rulers. 

In many other parts of continental Europe, the people, 
at least, are making constant progress in correct views 
of popular government, though they have not yet succeed- 
ed in pushing such principles through to all their practi- 
cal results. How loudly and unremittingly have most of 
the German states, since 1815, been demanding constitu- 
tions and popular representation! And, though kings, 
and electors, and countless dukes, have attempted to be- 
guile their subjects, by conceding to them the form of pop- 
ular representation without the reality, by so constituting 
their legislative bodies that the people’s representatives 
shall have more honor than power, while the princes, 
knights, higher clergy, and other privileged orders, shall 
be able to carry all their measures; still, this very course 
only serves to give the popular will a more determined 
character of resistance, which causes it to burst forth on 
every occasion that is even slightly auspicious. A revo- 
lution favorable to freedom, in any state in Europe, is in- 
stantly followed, in the manner of an earthquake, by a 
shaking of thrones, from the Adriatic to the Baltic. Ba- 
varia, Baden, Hanover, Brunswick, the two Hesses, Sax- 
ony, both the kingdom and the duchies, Wirtemburg, and 
many smaller states, have already succeeded in obtaining 
constitutions; and yet the intrigues of their sovereigns to 
destroy the efficiency of these constitutions have driven 
the people almost to madness, as the outbreakings of pop- 
ular fury in Saxony, Hesse, Brunswick and Hanover 
fearfully show. At this moment, there is a struggling for 
religious liberty in all Germany, which indicates clearly, 
that the democratic principle is working deeply in the 
hearts of the people. 

Let us now come to our own shores. And here, the 
first thing which arrests our attention, is the recent con- 
test in Canada. We pretend not to pronounce any opin- 
ion upon the merits of the question at issue, which brought 
upon that country the horrors of acivil war. All that need 
be said here is, that the Canadian struggle was plainly 
the democratic principle arrayed against the monarchical. 
And the fact, that such abandoned, unprincipled, and 
cowardly leaders were able to arouse the people so gener- 
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ally against the British authority, only shows how strong 
must have been their spirit of liberty, and how deep their 
hatred to what they ever supposed to be oppression. Had 
this not been the case, such military leaders could never 
have stirred the Canadians to action, under such forlorn 
and desperate circumstances. 

Crossing the St. Lawrence into our own country, we 
have need only to cast our eye around us, to behold the 
most striking exhibitions of the progress of popular ascen- 
dency in America. We can take only a hasty glance. 
Here the democratic principle enters into every institution, 
civil, religious, social, judicial, literary, and political. It 
is at the basis of our town, county, state, and general-gov- 
ernments; and pervades every thing, from the petty office 
of a town clerk, to that of the chief magistrate of the 
United States. Nothing escapes its all-reaching all- 
penetrating, all-controlling influence. Of this, no better 
illustration can be furnished, than the late proclamation 
of the President, with reference to the Canadian rebellion. 
It must be allowed, we think, to be a document breathing 
most of the tone of persuasion, of any ever yet issued, by 
any executive in any country, in any age. And in this 
light, it may be viewed, as showing the progress of that 
spirit among the people, which aims at entire indepen- 
dence, and claims a supremacy for the popular will, that 
justifies its being approached by advisory proclamations, 
instead of imperial edicts or ukases. 

According to the purpose announced at the opening of 
this discussion, we shall now mention some of the favora- 
ble results to be anticipated from the prevalence of that 
principle whose progress we have endeavored to illus- 
trate. 

Among these, the first that occurs to our minds is, the 
ameliorating of the human condition, 7. e., the diffusion of 
the comforts and conveniences of life, and placing within 
reach of all the ordinary means of happiness. ‘This is one 
of the effects to be confidently expected. In countries 
where the government is thoroughly popular and the in- 
stitutions purely democratic, there may not be as many 
overgrown fortunes and princely estates amassed and 
perpetuated; but there will be, what is far better, a more 
general competency, and a more equal distribution of 
wealth. 'The means of rearing a family respectably, and 
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comfortably, and usefully, will be placed within the reach 
of ordinary talent and a healthy, thrifty industry. In 
such countries, there may not be as many institutions of 
learning immensely endowed,—too often the nest of drones, 
though frequently furnishing places of retired study to 
men of rare genius, and decided talent;—and hence, 
there will not be as many deeply learned scholars and 
philosophers; but there will be a larger number of col- 
leges, where the elements of science are well taught, and 
where instruction may be afforded so cheap as to be within 
the reach of the sons of our poorest farmers and mechan- 
ics. If, then, fewer men of great knowledge are reared, 
far more will be found in possession of general and valua- 
ble information, and capable, by their mental discipline, 
of thinking and acting for themselves, upon the subjects 
offered to their notice as republican citizens. ‘There may 
not be as much science accumulated in any single individ- 
ual, but the mass of available intelligence distributed 
among the whole people will be much greater. A few 
minds will not stand in solitary grandeur, towering above 
the rest like pyramids, but there will be more equality of 
attainment; and thus, what is lost in height and majesty, 
will be gained in length and breadth. And this we can- 
not help thinking far more desirable and useful. Just as 
a fertile plain is more valuable for the purpose of tillage, 
than some Alpine mountain, whose top is lost in the 
clouds, or ‘‘ toying with the sun;”’ but whose sides are gen- 
erally barren and unproductive. Its sublimity may please 
our taste, but its rocks and gravel will not yield us food. 
Further, in such a country, where the popular will is 
ascendent, there may not be as many gorgeous palaces, 
and solemn castles, and magnificent temples. ‘There may 
not be as many splendid specimens of architecture. Such 
a building as St. Peter’s at Rome, or the Tuileries at Paris, 
or the imperial palace at St. Petersburg, would never 
have been reared in countries where democracy reigned. 
We may be assured of this. So, also, there may not be as 
many colossal statues, monumental columns, and stately 
pillars erected, at huge cost, to commemorate battles and 
victories. But, in the absence of all these,—which are to 
be reckoned among the luxuries of life, which are usually 
wrung out of the people by the sweat of their brow, and, 
after all, add very little to the aggregate of human happi- 
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ness,—in the absence of these, we say, we shall be sure to 
find neat places of worship instead of huge cathedrals, 
comfortable dwellings instead of magnificent palaces and 
baronial mansions. We shall be sure to find a general 
appearance of thriftiness and honest independence, instead 
of a few cases of prodigious opulence, surrounded by a 
thousand cases of miserable, squalid poverty. 

And how much more agreeable to the moral taste of the 
philanthropist and Christian, is the aspect of things pro- 
duced by the democratic principle, than its opposite? How 
much better is it, that instead of overgrown and stupen- 
dous fortunes, perpetuated here and there, wealth should 
be more equally divided, according to the ratio of a man’s 
talent to acquire it; that estates should, moreover, be of a 
size sufficient to enable a man to bring up a family, and 
give his children a solid education, and clothe them re- 
spectably? Who, as he travels through this country, will 
mourn the absence of splendid ducal palaces, and public 
buildings of costly grandeur, if he sees in every direction 
comfortable dwellings, and the marks of a steady, thrifty, 
independence? Who would not rather see many commo- 
dious places of worship, than a solitary, sumptuous minis- 
ter? Who would not prefer the diffusion of knowledge 
among the people, sufficient for their wants as intelligent 
and immortal beings, to having an immense amount of 
learning stored up in a few minds, while the great major- 
ity are kept in ignorance? 

This contrast is decidedly in favor of the democratic 
principle, because it shows, that its direct and necessary 
tendency is to ameliorate the human condition, by placing 
what is really essential to happiness within reach of the 
majority. ‘T’o every philanthropist, this must be a grati- 
fying truth; to every Christian, a matter of devout praise; 
to every republican, a theme of honest exultation. Cold, 
then, must be the heart, narrow and selfish the mind, that 
can look with indifference on these humanizing effects 
produced by popular ascendency; hypercritical and fas- 
tidious, if not unchristian, the taste which can find fault 
in the captious spirit of a Cooper, in his last works,— 
that literary [shmaelite,—because we have not on these 
democratic shores so much show, and pomp, and splen- 
dor, as exists in old monarchical countries; and fail to see, 
or refuse to acknowledge, how immensely the absence of 
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these is counterbalanced by ‘‘ great and generally diffused 
blessings.” 

Another result, to be reasonably anticipated from the 
prevalence of the democratic principle is, the suppres- 
sion of war. This is a game that Aings play at, not the 
people, and the reason that the former are so fond of it, 
and plunge so readily into it, is their being placed in a po- 
sition which exposes them to all the bad passions that 
drive armies to the battle-field, while they feel few of 
those counteracting restraints which they would experi- 
ence, were their own persons more exposed to danger. It is 
an easy matter, to sit upon a throne, rioting in luxury, clad 
in purple, and faring sumptuously every day; elated 
with the pride of power, and intoxicated with the fumes 
of flattery ; surrounded by an obsequious court, and insti- 
gated by ambitious generals; it is easy, under such circum- 
stances, to fly into a royal passion at imagined injuries, 
and forthwith declare war, and make out a campaign on 
paper, and’ give the orders that set an army in motion. 
Wonderfully fine and amusing is it, for a crowned head to 
review his troops, and see their bristling bayonets glitter- 
ing in the sun, and hear the martial music, “the pealing 
fife, and stirring drum,” and then retire to his velvet 
couch, and read, amid the pomp and splendor of regal 
magnificence, the bulletins that announce victory after 
victory. But he sees not the gory field, and streams em- 
purpled with blood; he sees not the mangled bodies, nor 
the scattered limbs; he sees not cannon balls burying 
themselves in human flesh, nor whole regiments mowed 
down at every fresh roar of artillery; he hears not the 
choking cry, the embittered sob, the agonizing wail of 
those who long to die, but cannot; he hears none of the 
groans that are wafted over a field of carnage; he goes 
not to the hospital to behold the mutilated masses of flesh, 
which are called men, but which have lost almost every 
vestige of the human form. Above all, a king feels no 
danger of being himself the subject of all this horrid suf- 
fering, the victim of such dread cruelty. But the people 
see, and hear, and feel, all this. They know on whom 
the tug of war must come, if the banners are unfurled for 
conflict. ‘They know at whose breasts the deadly musket 
will be aimed, and by whom the sufferings, and toil, and 
want, must be endured. ‘They know whose blood must 
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flow, and who must fill the gory bed. They know who 
have got, in the end, to pay for the immense expenditure 
of war, and by whose sweat and labor these gigantic 
losses are to be made up, and from whose hands taxes are 
to be wrung to defray the expenses of this kingly amuse- 
ment. And, knowing this, will they be forward to bare 
their breasts to the steel in this thankless game? When the 
government is thoroughly popular, the questions of peace 
and war must be settled by the people’s representatives, 
and will they delegate men who will be disposed to plunge 
the people into the odious business of fighting? Far from 
it. ‘The democracy hate war, unless in cases of absolute 
necessity. ‘They care not to be torn from their wives and 
sisters, except when patriotism demands it, to ward off 
the aggressor, and prevent oppression. ‘They are not lia- 
ble to the imperious passions that swell the bosoms of 
kings, nor to the vanity of thinking that an insult, or di- 
plomatic peccadillo can be washed out only by an effusion 
of human blood. 'They pretend not to any such chivalry as 
this. ‘They prefer the quiet and peace of their own cheer- 
ful homes, the smiles of their wives and children, the en- 
joyment of their innocent pleasures, the pursuits of their 
business, and all those domestic delights that cluster round 
the fireside of a well-regulated family. While in the frui- 
tion of this pure happiness, and having it in their power 
to say whether they will resign it or not, will they ex- 
change it for the hardships of the camp, the bustle, din, 
and perils of war, the horrors and carnage of battle, and 
the shock of arms? Such a choice will never be made by 
the people; nor will they suffer themselves to be forced 
into it, when the democratic principle has gained its right- 
ful ascendency. 

It only remains to suggest a word or two on the means 
of perpetuating the progress of enlightened democracy, 
and giving it a right impulse. One of these means is the 
diffusion of scriptural knowledge. ‘There is no book, in 
any language, which so effectually secures the interests 
of the people, as the New Testament. ‘The strain of its 
superlative teaching is always in support of the popular 
rights. Its principles are throughout irreconcilably op- 
posed to tyranny and oppression. Its pages reiterate the 
sentiment of man’s essential equality; leading our minds 
constantly upward to that high range of contemplation, 
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which places us all, rich and poor, all, of every grade, 
social, political, and intellectual, on a perfect level before 
that Being, in whose presence every human distinction 
vanishes. In one word, though it does not interfere with 
existing governments, but on the contrary enjoins submis- 
sion to them, it breathes the spirit of true enlightened democ- 
racy, in all its parts. What could more justly lay claim 
to this praise, than the principle, so frequently taught, 
that we are to regard every man as our brother; and that, 
viewing him in this light, we are todo to him as’we would 
wish him to do tous? This is one of the corner stones 
of democracy, sufficient to defend it against the imperious 
claims of aristocratic pride, and the encroachments of 
monarchy and despotism. Let all imbibe this principle, 
and what we have been contemplating as making pro- 
gress, will soon be gloriously consummated. Were fur- 
ther encomium necessary upon the New ‘Testament, as 
to its republican tendency, we might add, that the great 
Personage who shines throughout the book, like a supe- 
rior orb, and ‘‘from which the lesser stars, revolving in 
their golden urns, draw light,” that Being who gives the 
tone and character of the book, cherished the interests of 
the people. Hence, the common classes heard him gladly. 
With them he mostly mingled, in social intercourse. 
Among them he chose his most intimate friends. Out of 
their ranks he called the men who were to propagate his 
doctrines. On them he leaned to accomplish his*great 
purpose of benevolence. His conduct, throughout, was 
strongly tinctured with the spirit of enlightened democ- 
racy. It is not meant, that he favored any political creed, 
or arrayed himself as a partisan to any political question, 
but that his sympathies were invariably with the people; 
his influence steadily exerted to raise, instruct, and benefit 
them ; and his sternest rebukes administered to those who 
would mislead, injure, and oppress them. Such a book 
would naturally breathe into its readers a spirit favora- 
ble to popular ascendency. Such has always been its 
effect. When its pages have been accessible to the com- 
mon people, then they have risen in character, made pro- 
gress in intelligence, acquired social and political power, 
before which the time-honored and venerable pillars of 
tyranny and oppression have crumbled. Of this, history 
gives many examples. Let that book, then, be studied 
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by every republican, as the best means of completing the 
triumph of true, enlightened democracy. 

Another means, which, while it accelerates the progress 
of the democratic principle, will promote also its healthy 
growth, is a disposition among those who are highest 
upon the social cone to level upwards, at the same time 
that those who are beneath them, are levelling downwards. 
Both of these processes ought to be consentaneous. In 
that way only, can the point of general equality of condi- 
tions, towards which every thing is tending, be reached in 
safety. ‘hat it will be reached, somehow, no doubt can 
exist. ‘lhe movement in that direction, which is making 
in society, is just as steady as the wheeling of Jupiter in 
his orbit, and as irresistible. This is partially shown by 
the illustrations already employed, and if our limits al- 
lowed, it might have been shown to be the lesson which 
history has been teaching us, ever since the Reformation. 
From its pages, we should learn, that all the great changes 
and remarkable events, that have occurred subsequently 
to that time, have been so many tributaries to the stream 
that is bearing mankind onward on its broad bosom, to a 
state of substantial equality. ‘To put a stop, therefore, to 
this tendency, is beyond the power of any human arm. 
It has acquired too prodigious a momentum, from the ac- 
cumulated impulses of centuries, to be now arrested. ‘‘ ‘Io 
some,” says ‘Tocqueville, ‘‘it may appear to be a novel 
accident, which, as such, may still be checked; to others 
it seems irresistible, because it is the most uniform, the 
most ancient, and the most permanent tendency, whichis 
to be found in history.”’ In another place, he says, ‘‘ The 
various occurrences of national existence have every where 
turned to the advantage of democracy; all men have 
aided it by their exertions, those who have intentionally 
labored in its cause, and those who have served it un- 
wittingly ; those who have fought for it, and those who 
have declared themselves its opponents, have all been 
driven along in the same track, have all labored to one end, 
some ignorantly, and some unwillingly; all have been 
blind instruments in the hands of God.”’ 

Hence, the question is not, whether this principle shall 
go on, and attain the end towards which it is advanc- 
ing; but how that end shall be reached, consistently with 
the best interests of all. ‘This is the great problem to be 
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solved, and its happy solution will depend much upon a 
disposition, religiously pursued, among the higher classes, 
to elevate their inferiors. However elevated their own 
position, there is some round of the social ladder, on. which 
they must meet their brethren who are lower down. This 
is a matter of imperious necessity. By proper efforts, 
they who possess the wit and the learning, the elegance 
and the refinement, the influence and the power, of soci- 
ety, may cause the point, where they shall shake hands 
with those who are deprived of: their advantages, to be 
much higher, than if that affair be left entirely to the 
choice of the latter. ‘'T'o them, it ought not, of course, to 
be left. But what is said, is, that they will assert the 
privilege of choosing where the level shall be, unless there 
be a good-natured. compromise between the opposing 
social forces. By such compromise, the tendency to essen- 
tial equality of condition, which is impressed upon man- 
kind like a law of their nature, will not only be promoted, 
but also, at the same time, be wisely modified and intelli- 
gently directed. 

It is in vain for the refined, the polished, and the en- 
lightened, to spurn this sentiment. As to its particular 
application in given instances, they will indeed be the 
best judges. The general principle is all that is here 
maintained, viz., that they who have light and knowl- 
edge, and are bountifully favored with the richest gifts of 
Heaven, are called upon, by the equalizing tendencies of 
society, to shed a kindly and silent influence upon those 
below them. Imparting of their mental and moral riches, 
is the duty to which they are summoned. And it is an 
employment of the highest dignity. ‘To encourage them 
in it, they have the example of the noblest minds and most 
exalted characters that ever adorned our race. 

Before concluding this article, it may be proper to say 
something respecting the spirit in which the book before us 
is written. This we are happy to pronounce, in the high- 
est degree, liberal, unprejudiced, philosophical and just. 
Though a foreigner, educated under the influence of institu- 
tions the farthest removed from our own, to all appearance 
he became thoroughly Americanized in his feelings the mo- 
ment his feet touched our shores. From that time, through 
the whole progress of his observations, there is discerni- 
ble no peevish caprice of temper at seeing the operation of 
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new social principles, though their practical exhibitions 
were sometimes calculated to call forth severe animad- 
version, had he been disposed to indulge a captious dispo- 
sition. Nor are there to be found any traces of narrow- 
mindedness, nor ebullitions of national antipathies, nor the 
discussion of a mere partisan to some particular class of 
political principles. He sinks every thing of this kind in 
the simple desire of knowing the exact truth, and contem- 
plates social and political phenomena on this side of the 
Atlantic, with a spirit as purely philosophical, as can be 
conceived. Hence there is no expression that can hurt 
the feelings of the most sensitive American. ‘'T’o be sure, 
there were some things brought under his notice, which 
he could not tolerate, and about the nature and tendencies 
of which, he felt obliged to utter his sentiments in a plain- 
spoken manner. But when he thus launches an arrow at 
us, it is never barbed. ‘The spirit with which he rebukes 
is devoid of all causticity. If he reasons upon a social or 
political evil, the ratiocination is pursued with a clear- 
sighted regard to great and acknowledged principles, and 
the conclusions arrived at are ina temper so calm, that the 
reader, accustomed to the warmth and ardor that charac- 
terizes political writers generally, feels conscious of com- 
muning with a mind matchlessly disciplined, and super- 
latively trained to the established laws of investigation. 
And when you add to this, the evidence that gains upon 
you at every page, of the writer’s political information,— 
observations being sometimes thrown off in a single sen- 
tence or two, which must have required years of reading 
to get the condensed knowledge that they evince, there 
springs up in our bosom a confidence in the author which 
few works in this book-making age are able to inspire. 

It must have been perceived, that, in following closely 
the plan marked out in the opening of this article, we have 
deprived ourselves of the opportunity which a different 
scheme of thought would have afforded us, of entering at 
large into the discussion of the great principles that are 
, embraced in the work of Tocqueville. Should we deem 
it advisable, therefore, we shall have it in our power to 
resume the subject at a future period, without danger of 
touching upon the present discussion, or incurring the 
charge of repetition. It would be, for example, a fertile 
topic, to examine how far he is to be believed, in the 
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alarming tendencies which he discovers in the jostling 
together of our state and national governments. But we 
shall not now enter these inviting fields of inquiry. 

Let not our readers infer, from the rather laudatory air 
with which we have spoken of democracy, that we belong 
to the class of ultra-liberalists, or that our pages are to be 
devoted to promote that extreme of freedom which borders 
upon licentiousness. It is our resolute determination to 
steer clear of all ultraism, both in politics and religion. 
And thus, in the progress of free principles, we are ready 
to admit that we see great evils rising to view. Of these 
none can be more deeply aware than ourselves. But we 
feel disposed to set them down, either as ills to be expect- 
ed in a formative state of society, whatever be its form of 
government, or as illustrations of the great compensatory 
law of providence, by which God ‘‘sets one thing over 
against another.” In spite, however, of all these draw- 
backs, we are heartily disposed to range ourselves under 
the banner of freedom, and maintain, to the extent of our 
feeble ability, the cause of the people. 





Articte IX. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


1. Aids to Preaching and Hearing. By Tuomas H. Sxinner. New 
York. John S. Taylor. 12mo. pp. 305. 1839. 


Too many of our popular writers imagine that the public good re- 
quires them to write much. We could wish that the very next book 
from the press might be a strong and earnest plea to authors, under 
the motto, ‘Let your books, as well as your words, be few.’ Such 
counsel would be alike profitable to the author, the publisher, and 
the reader. 

We confess that this train of thought, which we have very fre- 
quently indulged, has been revived in our mind by the examination 
of the work before us. We regard it as inferior in merit to the 
admirable production, from the same author, noticed in our last 
number. Some parts of it are truly excellent; some, rather too 
common-place ; and some, we fear, of doubtful expediency. It would 
seem, from the manner of discussion, as well as from the choice of 
topics, that most of the detached pieces which make up this work, 
were, in their original form, lectures to a class of divinity students. 
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The first is on “Mental Discipline,” in which there is much to ap- 
prove, little to condemn, and something to admire. The writer’s 
historical remarks are generally too sweeping, and not a few points 
of interest and importance, though ably discussed, are pressed rather 
too far. The following is an example. “Moved by his Spirit, I ery 
after knowledge; I seek for her as silver, and search for her as hid 
treasures. And I shall gain, if I faint not, the object of my desires; 
I shall find myself in possession of a better and still better mind; 
1 shall be constantly acquiring a more and more perfect use of my 
powers; I shall be increasing in my ability to think, to analyze, to 
reason, to discourse.”(!) Is itso? Is that “ better mind,” which the 
Holy Spirit makes one crave and seek after as silver, an “ ability to 
think, to analyze, to reason, to discourse?” Are philosophy and 
science the objects of that knowledge? Is there any thing peculiar- 
ly religious in mental discipline, more than in any other lawful pur- 
suit? May not the Christian merchant as truly say, “ Moved by his 
Spirit, I cry after gain?” If there be any distinction made, it must 
be on the ground, that a scientific mind is better prepared for heaven, 
than the mind ofa plain, honest, business man. Such a doctrine is 
often implied in our enlightenéd works on education, but it is not so 
much as hinted at in the Bible. We would crave mental discipline 
and knowledge not less than others, but on very different principles 
from these. 

In the author’s discourse or treatise on the “Studies of a 
Preacher,” which follows next in order, there are the same excel- 
lences and defects as in the first. He rightly assigns the first rank 
to “The study of the Bible ;” but in discussing this topic, presents 
nothing that is not already familiar to most readers. In re- 
gard to systematic theology, to which he gives the second place, 
his remarks are very sound and judicious. We can present but a 
brief extract: 


“It should be one of the leading objects of a preacher’s life to en- 
large, as much as possible, his acquaintance with divine truth, in its 
systematic relations and affinities. Though a complete system of 
doctrines is no where presented, in Scripture, in one digested view, 
yet the truths of inspiration do pertain to a system, and like truths 
in the natural world, admit of classification. ‘That any one has ever 
made or will ever make a perfect arrangement of these truths, I do 
not affirm, and do not believe. They are parts of a system, vast as 
the universe, and extending from eternity to eternity; and they are 
so sundered, interspersed, and intervolved into one another, as they 
lie every where in Scripture, that it is doubtless beyond the power 
of man to set them together exactly in their proper places, and in 
perfectly systematic order. Nor can the damage be estimated, 
which these truths have suffered in statement and exhibition, by 
attempts at systematizing them, not conducted with a just sense of 
the sacredness and difficulty of that work. Still, the relation which 
the truths of revelation sustain towards each other, as component 
parts of a system, are to some extent clearly perceptible by us, and 
the process of classifying them, must no more be abandoned, than 
an endeavor to acquire the true knowledge of them. They are truly 
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understood, no further than they are seen in their systematic affini- 
ties and bearings. In divinity, as well as in law and physics, to 
obtain true knowledge is not to obtain bare historical information, 
but correct and enlarged views of the connection of things with one 
another, and their mutual, various, and interminable relations and 
tendencies. 

“It is incumbent on preachers, as their great business with man- 
kind, to explain, defend, and enforce revealed truth; but power 
to do this depends essentially on a systematic knowledge of that 
truth; or a knowledge of it as interconnected and mutually related 
in its various departments and ramifications. It is most manifest, 
that no one can set forth any part of truth symmetrically, pre- 
cisely defined, and in fitting color and costume, any further than 
he has understood and digested it in its systematic relations to 
other truth. He who pretends to go further with his explanations or 
descriptions, than he has gone in systematic understanding, advances 
in the dark, and knows not whereof he affirms, and whither his ran- 
dom assertions tend. Either we should not attempt to impart solid 
instruction from the pulpit, or we should constantly study to make 
ourselves thoroughly systematic theologians.” 


Thus far, we heartily agree with the author, in regard to the land- 
marks which he has set in the field of the preacher’s studies. But 
when he finishes his outline, by subjoining the History of Theologi- 
cal Opinion, Anthropology, and Public Speaking, we hardly know 
how to express our surprise. He would make ecclesiastical history 
mainly subservient to “ dogmatic history.” In our view, a preacher 
needs to be acquainted with all the great practical lessons suggested 
by the experience of the church for eighteen centuries. This is 
something more than the history of theological opinions, or than 
such a sketch of church history as shall be merely subservient to 
that. This is the very point where we, Americans, are sadly de- 
ficient. Our historical training, instead of being narrowed down to 
our author’s standard, ought to be made far more extensive and 
thorough. The study of church history ought to be preceded by a 
philosophical acquaintance with civil history, the history of mental 
and moral philosophy, and of general literature, as distinet branches, 
It should embrace nothing less than a comprehensive and philo- 
sophic view of the Christian religion, as a matter of experiment and 
observation, tracing out the effects of its various kinds and degrees 
of influence upon the world, and the reaction of the world upon the 
church. This knowledge is necessary, in order to give scope and 
expansion to ordinary pulpit discourses, Doctrinal preaching, 
without such a practical basis, is very liable to degenerate into mere 
logical discussions, or an exhibition of ingenious thoughts. The 
disciplined, intellectual few may be gratified and profited ; but plain, 
sensible, business men, will betray symptoms of uneasiness and 
want. 

As to our author’s “ Anthropology,” we should know better what 
to say, if we knew exactly what he means. Does he allude to a 
science that is, or to one that ought to be? Does it include mental 
and moral philosophy, or is it a third codrdinate branch, equivalent 
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to psychology ? Sometimes he speaks of it as a distinct “science ;” 
he then calls it, very vaguely, “the science of human nature,” and 
again, it appears to be equivalent to “ intellectual and moral philoso- 
phy.” If he uses the term in its most general sense, including all 
the sciences pertaining to our spiritual nature, we can appreciate the 
importance he attaches to it; but if he employs it in the limited 
sense of the modern German philosophers, we cannot withhold the 
expression of our surprise, that it should be singled out and 
made so prominent. 

But we proceed to the third subject discussed in this volume, viz., 
“ Power in Speaking.” We know not where we have seen so much 
important truth on the subject of pulpit eloquence, presented in so 
few words. This single piece is enough to rescue the book in 
which it stands from neglect. We wish we could quote it at 
length; but the following selections must suffice: 


“'The elements of power in speaking, are partly inherent in the 
structure of the discourse itself, and partly extrinsic or accidental to 
it, relating to those auxiliary circumstances which contribute to 
ensure a discourse attention and success. Itis my present intention 
to do little more than enumerate the principal of these elements. 

“Importance belongs to the subject of a powerful discourse. It is 
only deep emotion that prompts the tones and utterances of elo- 
quence, and no trivial theme can excite such emotion. Power in 
utterance is the result of power in intellectual conception and emo- 
tion, and such power must have greatness in its object. The 
experience of every one attests the truth of this statement. How 
differently does he speak, who earnestly pleads for his country’s 
honor, or for the life of a fellow-creature, or for the salvation of the 
human soul from everlasting death, from him who has no other 
object than to please men, or merely to meet a professional! call. 

“But he who would speak with genuine power, should not only 
confine himself to matters of importance, but, in speaking of such 
matters, should take the side of rruts. ‘Truth is the law, the food, 
the strength, the delight of rational being. To commune deeply 
with truth is to acquire power ; to speak of truth after long and deep 
communion with it, is, almost unavoidably, to exert great power 
upon others. I need not stay to show what advantages in speaking, 
truth gives its advocate over him who has the side of error to defend. 
How often, amidst a distracting diversity of opinions and arguments, 
has the mere statement of the truth, from judicious lips, proved at 
once decisive, and put all debate and all doubt to rest. 

“It contributes greatly to power in speaking, that the subject of 
the discourse be one of personal concern to the hearers. It is im- 
possible for a speaker to be interested himself, by what neither does 
nor should interest his hearers. ‘The mere impression, on the con- 
trary, that what he is about to discourse of, is what will, of itself, 
awaken strong feeling in the auditory, tends to stir up his spirit into 
intense exertion, and thus to prepare him to express himself with 
ease to himself, and also with great effect. 

“It greatly heightens power, when the subject, besides being of 
general interest ‘to the hearers, is adapted particularly to classes, 
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circumstances, and seasons. Many a speech has been thought, 
and justly thought, to have been very eloquent, not because it was 
intrinsically powerful, or because it was well pronounced, but be- 
cause the speaker was wise in suiting his subject to the peculiar 
state and need of his hearers. It was eloquent relatively to them, 
though not so in itself. A word which rebukes a man in crime, or 
comforts him in trouble, or relieves him in perplexity, is a word of 
power, though spoken with stammering lips. It is this, above all 
extrinsic things, which gives a discourse pungency, that it be spoken 
pertinently to present wants and demands. 

“Tt is essential, also, that the speaker understand well the subject 
of his discourse. He who speaks of what he does not understand, 
speaks with no confidence in his own utterances, or with an unwar- 
ranted confidence; and, in either case, his discourse will want the 
characteristics of true power. For assumed confidence always 
betrays itself, and to waver or faint in one’s own judgment is to 
beget faintness, in those to whom that judgment is expressed. 
Distinct apprehensions, enlarged and comprehensive views of the 
extended and various bearings and connections of things, and firm 
convictions of truth, are indispensable to strong feeling and strong 
modes of expression. Without such inward furniture for speaking, 
aman, in discourse, can be expected to exhibit nothing in just pro- 
portion and symmetry. 

“No one can speak with much force, who does not express what 
are strictly bis own, and not another’s, convictions. Where thoughts 
are borrowed, and held only in memory, however excellent they 
may be in themselves, as they are no legitimate part of the mind’s 
own strength and life, they are apt to want something of nature, 
something of fitness and honesty, in the manner in which the mind 
gives them forth. 

“It is essential to a powerful speech, that its parts, however 
numerous, should belong to one subject, and constitute a complete 
whole. Digressions, and graceful intermissions of earnestness, de- 
signed for relief, or as a foil to what should have peculiar promi- 
nence, are not only admissible, but often a very high excellence. 
But whatever has a tendency to divide attention should be avoided, 
and the more so, if it be in itself attractive and powerful ; it will be 
injurious to the discourse, in proportion to its intrinsic excellence. 

“This suggests another observation. A man who would speak 
with efficiency and success, should intend to accomplish some defi- 
nite and specific end by his discourse. He should have but one 
subject, and cleave to that subject throughout, and should also 
aim in every thing to accomplish a chosen object. He should 
never arise to address an assembly, without distinctly proposing to 
himself to make some particular impression upon them, and en- 
gaging all his powers of argument and persuasion in fulfilling that 
design. 

“ Natural and simple method is greatly tributary to power. Three 
points should be prominent in the speaker’s aim: to say what ought 
to be said, to say nothing else, and to say every thing in its place. 
The best thoughts, spoken out of place, may escape attention, or be 
injurious; and the most common ones, spoken fitly and in place, 
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may be of overpowering interest. All the parts of a speech should 
be so collocated and disposed, as to meet perfectly the demands of 
nature and propriety: one part should add strength to another ; 
progress in speaking should be progress in strength; strength to the 
Jast should be cumulative; and the interest of the hearers should not 
only be sustained, but increasingly deepened quite to the end. 

“It is impossible to be too regardful of method. But by method 
js not to be understood a formal, and much less a numerical divis- 
ion into heads. Judgment and taste will discern whether this be or 
be not expedient. 

“Great attention is due to the style of a discourse, which is ad- 
dressed to the public ear. The style fitting such a discourse is so 
different from that which becomes one intended for the press, that 
if it be given to the public through that medium, such important 
changes may be necessary as to require recomposition. 

“Style is not natural, if it do not vary somewhat according to the 
nature of its subject, and is not marked with the speaker’s individ- 
uality of mind. But with such variety there are certain attributes of 
style which always characterize powerful speaking. ‘To speak with 
power, for instance, is to speak with plainness, and such plainness 
as will express the ineaning not only so that it may be understood, 
but so that it cannot be misunderstood ; for what power is there in 
an utterance, the sense of which is uncertain to the hearer? To 
plainness, must be added simplicity; because a meaning may be 
obvious when yet it is so expressed as to have attention seduced from 
itself to some vain word or ostentatious image in the sentence. 
From plainness and simplicity, purity should not be disjoined ; since, 
in speech, as in every thing else, true power has no dwelling with 
vulgarity ; and since the end of all legitimate speaking is the eleva- 
tion and refinement of man. Further, the style of a powerful 
speaker is animated, as well as plain, simple, and pure. There is 
life and spirit and pathos in his words; and he deals gracefully and 
naturally in allusions, analogies and images. The highest order of 
public speakers, those who keep the attention of auditories enchain- 
ed, are men of rich invention, fertile imagination, and deep sympa- 
thies; whose style of speaking is strongly stamped with these 
attributes of their minds. Finally, boldness rather than caution, 
and energy rather than elegance, are appropriate qualities of the 
style of a strong speech; it being the object of such a speech, not to 
please, but to persuade, not to give specimens of fine expression, but 
to impress some subject of great importance strongly on men’s 
minds. 

“One of the most important of the elements of power in speaking, 
is just action; or an external deportment in the speaker, becoming 
the subject of bis thoughts, and the feelings which it should excite 
in hismind. * * * Whena powerful emotion becomes manifest 
by its effects upon the speaker’s look and manner, it communicates 
itself to the audience; independently of words, so as to make the most 
ordinary evunciation irresistible. If, before a man speaks, his eyes 
glow with delight, or be suffused by silent grief, he is already elo- 
quent. By a sort of contagiousness, emotion so manifested, diffuses 
itself with a power which no one can withstand. 
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“The last specification relates to the connection of personal holi- 
ness in the speaker, with power in his discourse. This connection 
rests on two grounds, Such is the relation of truth to virtue, that 
an enemy to the latter is esteemed no friend of the former, and 
therefore insincere in its advocation. And a discourse from such a 
man, however able in itself, will have but little good influence on 
the audience. No man, therefore, of an ill reputation, ought to be a 
public speaker ; or, if he will speak, let it be for error, not for truth. 
‘Unto the wicked, God saith, what hast thou to do, to declare my 
statutes? or that thou shouldst take my covenant into thy mouth ?’ 
Personal holiness, on the contrary, gives the advocate of truth great 
advantage, by the command, which he has, by means of it, of the 
confidence and esteem of mankind. When a man, qualified for 
speaking in other respects, has a holy life and a good name, to sus- 
tain him in his challenges of public attention, he has an authority 
and a power, which, without these recommendations, the tongue of 
an angel would not exert. His pure character, his known love and 
practice of moral excellence, his bright example, point the sen- 
tences of truth which proceed from his lips, and fasten them in the 
minds of men.” 


“ Preaching should be doctrinal,” says the author, in the heading 
of another chapter. If this piece was written for the purpose of 
opposing a certain method of preaching which has gained some cur- 
rency among a particular class of circulating preachers, and all the 
language here employed is to be interpreted with direct reference 
to that method,—of which, however, no intimation is made,—it nay 
be regarded as substantially correct. But if, as the form and struc- 
ture of it would indicate, it is to be regarded as an essay of a more 
general character and application, it must be pronounced as savor- 
ing strongly of ultraism. The inevitable tendency of it would be to 
exalt, in sermonizing, reasoning, at the expense of passion and 
imagination. The contemptuous manner, in which experimental and 
descriptive preaching is spoken of, is scarcely just or decorous. 
Either of these opposite modes of preaching, when exclusive, be- 
comes defective. It is the intermingling of them all, that best 
accords with the dictates of nature, and with the practice of inspired 
teachers. If we are not mistaken, the greatest, we had almost said 
the only defect, in our author’s practice, grows out of the doctrine 
here advanced. We refer to the attempt to call forth a passion by a 

rocess of reasoning, instead of pourtraying the object that is adapted to 
Kindle such passion. This mania of doing every thing by logic, of 
attempting to reason men into love or “joy,” so far, as it prevails, is, 
at the present time, greatly weakening the power of the ministry, 
and :s, in itself,as absurd as dealing in experience without doctrine, 
or in illustration without principle. 

The two succeeding topics, “ Preaching on Ability,” and “How to 
Repent,” we find it difficult to characterize. The personal relations 
of the author to two great parties in the Presbyterian church, be- 
tween which he seems to stand about midway in doctrine, while he 
is evidently attached to but one of them in feeling, give a strange air 
to this part of his work. 
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2. The Harmony of Christian Faith and Christian Character; and 
the Culture and Discipline of the Mind. By Joun ABERCROMBIE, 
M. D., F. R. S. E., Author of “Inquiries concerning the Intellect- 
ual Powers, and the Investigation of Truth,” “The Philosophy 
of the Moral Feelings,” &c., &c. New York. Harper & Brothers. 
18mo. pp. 146. 1839. 


We are always pleased with the religious productions of this judi- 
cious and pious layman. He is not only a man of a high order of intel- 
lect, but of sober, practical views. We do not, indeed, regard the lit- 
tle volume before us, asa splendid effort of genius; on the contrary, it 
is a plain, simple, straight-forward work, adapted rather to benefit the 
“industrious classes ” of society, for whom it was expressly prepar- 
ed, than to augment the author’s fame. Still, the most common 
thoughts in his bands betray the workings of a great mind. There 
isa dignity, composure, and elevation of thought, with occasional 
veins of originality and marks of power, that render it a pleasing 
book to the most enlightened reader, and give it, what too few of 
our popular works possess, a healthful influence over the common 
mind. 

The first part of this book is a sort of sermon on 2 Pet. 1: 5—7. 
“ And besides this, giving all diligence, add to your faith, virtue; and 
to virtue, knowledge; and to knowledge, temperance; and to tem- 
perance, patience; and to patience, godliness; and to godliness, 
brotherly kindness; and to brotherly kindness, charity.” It com- 
mences thus: 

“In the style and composition of the Sacred Writings, nothing is 
more remarkable than the manner in which, by a few simple expres- 
sions, there is laid before us a detailed and harmonious display of 
Christian faith and Christian character. In such expositions, each 
single word is often found to be a clear and distinct subject of con- 
templation in itself, while the combination is arranged with such 
consummate skill, yet simplicity and clearness, that it becomes at 
once a study for the philosopher in moral science, and a guide to 
the most humble Christian in his daily conduct through life. A 
beautiful example of this nature is furnished by the passage which 
we have placed at the head of this essay ; and, in its connection with 
the observations which go before it, taken along with the peculiar 
relation of its own component parts, it displays the foundation of 
Christian hope, and affords a delineation of Christian character in a 
manner the most harmonious and comprehensive.” 

The writer’s train of thought may be sufficiently gathered from 
the following extracts: 


“In attempting a brief illustration of a subject of such extent and 
importance, the first object of attention which meets us is, that, in 
all this exhibition of moral qualities, the primary and fundamental 
principle is faith. This is at once the source of spiritual life and 
the supporting element of moral health; and, until a man be firmly 
established in this great principle, it is vain for him to expect to 
make any progress in the cultivation of Christian character. When 
we thus consider faith as the source or primary moving cause, es- 
sential to the culture of every sound quality of the mind and to ev- 
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ery regulation of individual conduct, we have to view it in two as- 
pects: in its relations to truths regarding things not seen, and more 
especially and peculiarly in its relation to the offers or promises of 
the gospel of peace. 

“In considering the operation of faith in regard to the truths 
which relate to things not seen, we have to keep in mind the pecu- 
liarity of the situation in which we are placed in the present state of 
existence. In our connection with the things of the present world 
we are surrounded by physical or material objects; with these we 
communicate by means of our bodily senses; they are continually 
obtruding themselves upon our attention with little or no exertion 
of our own, and therefore they exercise over us a constant and ex- 
tensive influence. But these are not our only relations; as moral 
and responsible agents, as immortal beings, we have to do with ob- 
jects as real as those which are presented to our senses, though of a 
very different nature. The truths by which we ought to be influ- 
enced respecting them are addressed to a different part of our con- 
stitution, and are to be received upen a separate kind of evidence. 
They do not come under the cognizance of any of our senses, but 
are addressed directly to the mind; and their due influence upon 
us is produced through that mental process which we cal] faith. 

“The word which is usually translated virtue is well known to 
imply, in its original and strict signification, fortitude. In its con- 
nection in this passage it appears to mean simply a firmness and con- 
sistency of mind in reference to the truths which are the objects 
of faith, a determination to contemplate them steadily in all their 
tendencies, and an habitual effort to keep them before the mind, so 
that they may become regulating principles in the whole conduct. 
It includes, therefore, an earnest endeavor to cultivate that charac- 
ter and conduct which the truths so believed are calculated to pro- 
duce in every one who really believes them. This is the first great 
step in that mental exercise which constitutes living by faith; and 
it cannot be too strongly impressed upon us how much it is a pro- 
cess of the mind, of which every one must be conscious who really 
performs it. From the want of it, we see such inconsistencies of 
character in those who profess to believe the most important truths 
and who think they believe them. They have, it may be, directed 
some attention to the evidence of the truths, and have yielded a cer- 
tain assent of the understanding to their reality, but this conviction 
has not been followed up by that necessary process of the mind 
which is calculated to bring the truths into practical operation upon 
the moral condition ; they have neglected entirely the exhortation to 
add to their faith virtue. 

“ This important exercise of the mind must be in habitual and ac- 
tive operation in him who desires to live by faith. The things of 
time and sense with which we are continually surrounded exert over 
us a constant influence; and it requires a peculiar and intense di- 
rection of the mind to withdraw us from their power, and to cause 
us to feel as we ought the influence of events which are future and 
of things which are not seen. It requires this exercise to be in a 
state of peculiar activity when we are called upon to act under the 
impression of these future and unseen things, in opposition to pres- 
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ent feelings and present interests, and in circumstances it may be 
in which this has to be done by great exertion and at great personal 
sacrifice. 

“That this discipline of the mind, so essential to the health of ev- 
ery moral being, may be conducted upon right principles, it is nec- 
essary to pay minute attention to the truth and soundness of those 
opinions which are thus received as objects of faith, and adopted as 
regulating principles in the character. Therefore, continues the 
apostle, to your faith and virtue add knowledge. This is a consider- 
ation of the utmost importance, which, though it may be recognised 
in theory, is less attended to in practice than it ought to be. What- 
ever is received as the object of faith must first be presented to the 
mind as the object of knowledge ; that is, it must be received only 
upon full examination, and upon such evidence as is sufficient to 
convince the understanding ofits truthh * * * * On this 
subject various errors are committed, but all of them are of serious 
moment. One of the most common, perhaps, is indifference. * 
Se Others affect to disbelieve these great truths, and to 
consider them, perhaps, as the superstitions of vulgar minds. we 
nik Pianta ag There are persons of a third class who, professing a 
sincere love for the truth, wander from it by their own specula- 
tions. * * * * For preserving from all such perver- 
sion of the understanding, and that pernicious influence on the whole 
moral economy which follows, the only security is in a close atten- 
tion to the apostle’s exhortation, that to faith be added knowledge. 
For this purpose the utmost care must be habitually exercised, that 
the mind be calmly and steadily directed to an examination of the 
truth, and the utmost anxiety felt to prevent it from wandering into 
partial views or speculations guided by favorite fancies. Such is 
the discipline of a mind which seeks the truth in the love of it; and 
in the prosecution of its inquiries, conducted with humility and can- 
dor, it is eneouraged to look for an influence from Heaven which 
will preserve it from error, and prove to it strength, and light, and 
wisdom. 

“The mental attributes which have been referred to in the pre- 
ceding observations, consisting of faith, virtue, and knowledge, may 
be considered as those which form the foundation of Christian char- 
acter; but they are the foundation only, not the real structure of 
which that character consists. From the consideration of them 
therefore, we are naturally led to that influence which they ought to 
produce upon the moral feelings of the mind and the regulation of 
the whole character and conduct, without which knowledge is 
vain and faithis barren. This most important part of the subject 
is divided by the apostle into two branches; the one relating to the 
moral condition of the individual himself, consisting of temperance, 
patience, and godliness; the other having respect to his conduct to 
his fellow-men, in brotherly kindness and charity. All these quali- 
ties are required to be in constant and harmonious operation, to con- 
stitute a healthy moral condition; and there is either self-deception, 
or a pretension of what is not really felt, when there is the appear- 
ance or profession of some of them without the harmony of the 
whole. Though a man may show much conduct having the charac- 
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ters of brotherly kindness and charity, there is a radical error in the 
mental economy, if these are not founded upon faith and knowledge, 
and accompanied by temperance, patience and godliness. And, 
whatever display there may be of knowledge, these are but empty 
names unless they are accompanied by temperance and patience, and 
lead to brotherly kindness and charity.” 


Though the second part of this volume relates to a subject of a 
very different nature from that of the first, it exhibits the same spirit 
of practical wisdom. It treats of three leading features in mental 
discipline, mental activity in the acquisition of knowledge, in the 
formation of opinions, and in the culture of the heart. 


3. Home Education. By Isaac Tayxor, Author of “Natural History 
of Enthusiasm,” “Physical Theory of Another Life,” &c., &c. 
First American, from the second London edition. New York. 
Appleton & Co. 12mo., pp. 322. 1838. 


This is a work of great originality and power, and is thereby dis- 
tinguished from the numerous brood of insipid books which are 
now appearing on the fashionable subject of education. Still, we 
are far from receiving this production as an oracle. It has nearly as 
many and as great faults as excellences. The author is too bold a 
theorizer, too warm an advocate of his favorite notions, too poetical 
in his conceptions, and too cloudy in his representations, for practi- 
cal purposes. So far as his aversion to public schools, or his 
attachment to home education, is well founded, it applies to boys 
only, and not to young men. We agree with him, that in all the 
earlier parts of education, every thing is in favor of having a boy 
constantly under domestic influence, wherever instruction under 
these circumstances is practicable. But how few mothers, or 
fathers, or tutors, are competent to conduct a student successfully 
through all the departments of a liberal education! As a young 
man advances to maturity, he not only needs a teacher that is 
thoroughly qualified to instruct, but, in every new study, he needs to 
be brought in contact with an ardent and energetic mind, which shall 
impart its own character, and leave its own stamp on the young 
intellect. What teacher of the whole encyclopedia of literature, 
science, and art, can give even a tolerable vitality to all these 
branches of instruction ? 

But a Jarge portion of Mr. Taylor’s objections to a public educa- 
tion apply only to the state of public instruction in England. We 
should feel dissatisfied with his querulous spirit, were it not that 
gross abuses, to which we, in this country, are strangers, were 
immediately before his eye. 

Having stated the defects of Mr. Taylor’s book, and made them 
somewhat prominent, itis incumbent on us, also, to bear our decided 
testimony to its many and rare excellences. Even its aberrations 
are those of genius, while the just views which it exhibits are 
strikingly original and luminous. The following paragraphs, on the 
happiness of early childhood, will illustrate our remark : 


“ Adults look for external means of enjoyment, and seek happiness, 
in the gratification of specific wishes or desires; but an infant— 
VOL. IV.—NO. XIV. AO 
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simply protected from positive suffering, is happy from the stock of 
its own resources, and by the perpetual gush of joyous emotions, 
having no determinate direction as they burst abroad, like rills from 
a hill top, and which sparkle and dance as they glide away. 

“Every one who is not too fastidious, or too supercilious, to give 
attention to facts of this sort, must have admired the pertinacity of 
nature (if we might so speak) in securing the felicity of childhood 
under circumstances the most adverse—or adverse in our view. 
Particular instances of ill health, ill treatment, or ill temper except- 
ed, children are as happy as the day is long, although grimed and 
grovelling about the gutters of the courts and lanes of London or 
Manchester: much more certainly are they happy—tattered, dirty, 
and ruddy, at the door of a hut on a common or road-side :—they 
are happy, more than might be believed, in the cellar or the garret 
of the artizan, or in a jail, or even in a poor-house! Nay, it must be 
granted by attentive and impartial observers, that the balance of 
joyousness would sometimes, and perhaps often, be on the side of 
children in some of these luckless positions, if put in comparison 
with those who, with golden ringlets and brilliant skins, make 
groups for the painter upon trim lawns, in front of sumptuous man- 
sions; for it is true, that while, on the one hand, the spontaneous 
happiness of childhood requires only to be defended from positive 
disturbance, on the other, it may be curtailed, or totally dissipated, 
by an excessive and anxious interference, intended to promote it. 
The happiness of children is not a something to be procured and 
prepared for them, like their daily food; but a something which 
they ALREADY Possess, and with which we need not concern our- 
selves, any further than to see that they are not despoiled of it. 
This simple principle, if understood, trusted to, and constantly 
brought to bear upon the arrangements of a family, would at once 
relieve the minds of parents from an infinitude of superfluous 
cares. 

“Let any one, familiar with children, analyse a child’s tranquil 
felicity while amusing itself, for an hour or more, with nothing better 
than a crooked stick, or a handful of pebbles. What can be the 
bare gratification of the sense of touch, or of the muscular power, or 
of the sight, which such objects can convey? It must be reckoned 
as extremely small. Nor is it possible to watch the movements and 
countenance of an infant of fifteen months, or two years, whilst so 
engaged, and fall into the great error of supposing that its delights 
are chiefly animal. It is the minp, it is the rich, and grasping, and 
excursive human mind (such even in infancy), that is at work on the 
poor materials of its felicity. This crooked stick, or these pebbles, 
are symbols of many things we adults do not dream of in such a 
connection: and they suggest conceptions of things dimly recollect- 
ed, and now absent, which people the fancy in crowds, and lead it 
on, until the soul is lost in the chace.” 


Who does not recognise, in these vivid representations, the author 
of the “ Natural History of Enthusiasm ? ” 


Again: “The most powerful understandings become more or 
less enfeebled and perverted by a few years’ seclusion in a closet, 
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with a stove temperature, and Jamp-light. There is needed more 
than a little rough, farmer-like, daily occupation abroad, to keep the 
student clear of the pedant; and assuredly it is not an hour’s pacing 
up and down a college-walk that suffices for this purpose. One 
would fain, in conducting a thoroughly intellectual education, coun- 
teract the debilitating effect of studious habits, so as to preclude the 
mortifying comparison, commonly made between the accomplished 
scholar, and the man of business, in whatever does not involve mere 
erudition. One would gladly spare a young man the pungent shame 
which many have felt—conscious as they may have been of high 
attainments, and yet compelled to feel that, in the broad and open 
world, no one has thought their opinions worth listening to a mo- 
ment, in relation to the weighty interests of common life. And in 
such instances, what is felt to be wanting, is not so much the requi- 
site information on the point in question, as a want of that intuition 
which seizes a notion in the concrete—that is to say, in its practi- 
cal form; instead of groping about for it in the region of the 
abstract, where it has broken itself off from the actual concernments 
of mankind.” 


The following remarks are both very just and very important: 


“ Parents may be found, in the highest degree solicitous for the 
welfare of their children, and not deficient in general intelligence, 
who nevertheless are perpetually struggling with domestic embar- 
rassments, and sadly depressed by disappointment, in the discharge 
of their daily duties. In such instances there may be observed, a 
something too much in the modes of treatment—-too much talking 
and preaching, and a too frequent bringing in of ultimate motives, 
until the natural sensibility and delicacy of children’s minds are, if 
the phrase may be allowed, worn threadbare ; for all the gloss of 
the feelings is gone, and the warp and substance are going.” * * 

* * * If we were to attempt to divine the secret of a prosper- 
ous management of children, perhaps it would resolve itself into the 
simple fact of a quick perception of the train of their ideas, at any 
moment, and a facility in concurring with the stream of thought, 
whatever it may be, which, by the slightest guiding word or gesture, 
can be led into whatever channel may be desired. 

“The rule of management might then be condensed into the three 
words—discern, follow, and lead. ‘That is to say, there is first the 
catching of the clue of thought ina child’s mind; then the going 
on with the same train a little way; and, lastly, the giving it a new, 
though not opposite direction.” 


“'Too much law breaks down all minds to a dull uniformity,” are 
words which deserve to be written in letters of gold. 


4, The Tusculan Questions of Marcus Tullius Cicero. 1n five books. 
I. Contempt of Death. II. Bearing Pain. HII. Alleviation of Sorrow. 
1V. Perturbations. V. Virtue sufficient for Happiness. ‘T'ranslated 
by Georce ALEXANDER Oris, Esq., Member of the American Phil 
osophical Society ; Translator: of Botta’s History of the War of 
American Independence. Boston. 12mo., pp. 316. 1839. 


Cicero, as a philosopher, is too little known, not only to general 
readers, but even to scholars. It is difficult to say, whether the 
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perusal of his philosophical writings contributes more to one’s de- 
light or to his profit. Such was the order of his mind, and the 
character of his investigations, that his writings are adapted to 
almost every class of intelligentreaders. He was an orator, a states- 
man, and a man of letters; and his philosophical studies were pur- 
sued partly for practical purposes, to fit him for his public duties, 
and partly to console his mind, under the pressure of adversity. 
He is, therefore, not abstract; he is no inventor of new systems; he 
is not even original; and yet, as he studied philosophy with a prac- 
tical end in view, as he keenly felt the need of its aid, either as a 
statesman or as a sufferer, he made every principle he embraced his 
own. Starting on such ground, he would not, naturally, seize a 
single great principle, and dwell upon it, till he could see it and 
trace it out in all its bearings. He, whose direct object is utility, 
never prosecutes investigations in this manner. He pursues a train 
of thought so long as he can perceive that it will be of any particu- 
lar use to him; and then drops it, and takes up another. Hence 
the multiplicity of disconnected views, of historical notices, and 
good maxims, in the works of this practical philosopher. This very 
circumstance makes him entertaining and instructive to different 
classes of readers; but it also makes it impossible that generations 
of philosophers should yield to his power, as they have to the 
influence of Plato and Aristotle. 

It is surprising, that there have not been more English translations 
(in other languages there have been many) adapted to general read- 
ers. It is true the translator’s task is not in this case easy. He 
must be uncommonly versed in the niceties of the Latin language, in 
order to understand and appreciate that great master of it. He 
must also have great power over his own language, in order to 
make every word and sentence worthy of the brilliant and eloquent 
orator. Besides, no moderate acquaintance with the history, and 
philosophy, and literature of antiquity, will be requisite to under- 
stand and explain the author’s innumerable allusions to matters 
peculiar to his times. 

It would be unreasonable to expect that Mr. Otis, in the present 
low state of classical literature among us, should meet all these de- 
mands. He has evidently mistaken his author’s meaning in several 
instances, and failed to convey it with the ease, the grace, and the 
perspicuity of the original, in others. Still, it would appear that he 
has been, upon the whole, successful. In the dialogue, in particu- 
lar, he seems to be felicitous in his expressions, and, judging from 
a partial examination, we should think that, as he proceeds, he enters 
more and more into the spirit and manner of his author. The very 
worst part of the translation is, unfortunately, at the beginning. 
Certainly the first sentence in the translation does not make a 
very favorable impression. It reads thus: “When at length re- 
lieved, my dear Brutus, either altogether, or in a great measure, 
from the labor of the forum, and senatorial duties, 1 betook myself, 
chiefly at your exhortation, to those studies, which, held in mind, 
dropped at times, after along interval of suspension, I have recalled ; 
and, since the method and discipline of all arts, which relate to the 
right way of living, are contained in the study of wisdom, called 
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philosophy, I have thought it my part to illustrate this in our own 
language ; not because,” &c. Would an ordinary reader get at the 
true idea, “As I am at length freed from my public labors, I again 
betake myself to those studies, which, though they have often been 
interrupted, and even wholly dropped, for a long season, 1 have 
never ceased to cherish,” &c.? “Quae ad rectam vivendi viam 
pertinerent,” is awkwardly translated, “ which relate to the right way 
of living,” instead of, “ which relate to practical life.” “ Quid loquar 
de re mitilari?” he translates, “ Why should I speak of the military 
concern?” instead of “the military art.” Again, “For, as [while] 
with the Greeks, the most ancient of the learned was the race of 
poets ; at least, if [since?] Homer and Hesiod existed prior to the 
foundation of Rome, and Archilochus during the reign of Romulus. 
The [;the] reception of poetry among us was rather backward.” 
The sentence, as it is printed, makes no sense. “Although we read 
in the Origins, that it was customary, at feasts, for the guests to 
sing,” &c. Would it not have been better to say, the History of the 
Origin of Rome, rather than Origins, or at least to add an explan- 
atory note respecting this work of Cato? “ That consul took with 
him, however, into Aetolia, as we know, Ennius,” should be trans- 
lated, “ Vow that consul took Ennius with him into Aetolia, so far 
as I know,” ut scimus referring to the word “ Aetolia” merely. 
Both the idiom of the language and the connection are violated. 
“For Galba, Africanus, Laelius, are transmitted by tradition as 
learned. But studious, in the age before theirs, as Cato.” Is this a 
typographical error, or was it so translated? The sense of the 
original is, “ According to tradition, Galba, Africanus, and Laelius 
were learned; but Cato, who lived before them, was a mere student 
or beginner.” “For as aforetime I have declaimed causes, which no 
man has done longer than me [I],” &c. Declamitare caussas, is 
good Latin, but “to declaim causes,” is not good English. “ When 
he who wished to hear had said what appeared to him [how ?}, I 
then argued against it.” “Quid sibi videretur,” is here imperfectly 
translated. 

It would be doing injustice, however, to suppose, that these in- 

stances of imperfect or inaccurate translation, which occur on the 
first ten pages, were a fair specimen of the whole volume. In com- 
paring many other succeeding pages, we found no such errors as 
these. 
The translator deserves our cordial thanks for his arduous toils. 
He seems to have devoted himself to this labor, with feelings not 
unlike those which animated the philosopher of Tusculum, while 
writing these disquisitions. We quote, with pleasure, the following 
expression of his generous and almost plaintive feelings, from the 
preface : 


“When, at length, weary of the toys of literature, and sickened 
with its trash, will the sons and daughters of this high-minded re- 
public be likely ‘to close their ears to the most eloquent voice of 
wisdom ?’ will they neglect to read a volume recommended by all 
the attraction of novelty ; and which no one can read without being 
made wiser and better ? which demonstrates that virtue, if not the 
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only good thing, is certainly the only road to happiness; that virtue, 
gratuitous, and self-rewarded, is the only true expediency ; that in 
comparison with virtue, health, riches, fame and power, even life 
itself, are but as the dust of the balance? What people has the 
world ever seen, or the sun ever shone upon, more worthy to ap- 

A preciate and propagate by their example these noble maxims, than 
the one to whom they are now addressed! Will they not place 
this work in the hands of all who can read, from the village school 
to the highest university? Will there be one among them to 
oppose the introduction of this hidden treasure into the currency of 
our literature, when the only recompense desired for the arduous 
attempt, is, that they will read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the 
Tusculan Questions ?” 












































Still, the philosophy of Cicero, valuable as it is in many respects, 
will not, of itself, minister adequate consolation to the human heart 
in its anguish. It did not, it could not, in the time of trouble, sup- 
port the philosopher himself, as he honestly confesses. “ I consume 
all my time,” he says, in one of his letters, “in the study of philoso- 
phy; not that it can furnish a constant remedy for evil, it can only 
procure a temporary forgetfulness of sorrow.” It is the prerogative 
of another book effectually to assuage these sorrows, and give the 
mind lasting repose. 

































5. Lectures upon the History of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By 
the Rev. Henry Brunt, A. M., Rector of Upper Chelsea ; late fellow 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and Chaplain to the Duke of Rich- 
mond. In two volumes, 12mo. pp, 284. 284. 1839. 


Lectures upon the History of St. Paul, delivered during Lent. By the 
same author. First American from the seventh London edition. 
Philadelphia. Hooker & Claxton. 12mo. pp. 382. 1839. 























These volumes constitute a valuable addition to our religious lit- 
erature, and we trust their republication in this country will pro- 
mote the object of the writer, viz., “that all into whose hands they 
shall fall, may derive from these pages a clear insight into that faith 
which alone can justify, and a greater desire after that holiness, at 
once its evidence and its fruit.” The author,—of whom but little 
has before been known among us,—evidently belongs to that increas- 
ing, and already somewhat numerous class, who may with propriety 
be designated as the evangelical division or party of the Established 
Church of England. The general spirit and the exhibition of Chris- 
tian doctrine which these Lectures evince, has frequently reminded 
us of the excellent John Newton. High expectations of a certain 
character are guarded against by cautions like the following: “ These 
lectures are intended to be very plain, and simple, and _ practical 
commentaries upon the divine word. Nothing critical, nothing 
learned, nothing argumentative will be admitted into them.” We 
think the author has pretty generally fulfilled his designs as thus set 
forth. ‘The reading of his discourses will not be prompted by the 
hope of meeting with startling novelties, or profound discussions, or 
any of the originalities of genius; and yet we apprehend that the 
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pious and humble Christian, who takes up these volumes with the 
simple purpose of finding food for the soul, and promoting his own 
sanctification, and increased familiarity with the useful, rather than 
the brilliant and the new, of the truths of God’s holy word, will not 
be disappointed. In this age of novelty and excitement, there is 
need of an admixture of such mental and spiritual aliment as is cal- 
culated to promote the quiet and healthful growth of Christian char- 
acter, without endangering its safety by undue stimulants. Such a 
purpose these lectures are adapted to promote. 

The first volumes above-mentioned contain thirty-four lectures, 
just as they were actually delivered, having impressed on every 
page their original and real character of homilies addressed to a 
promiscuous congregation. There is little or nothing that is abstract, 
or foreign to the immediate object at hand; and the history of Christ, 
from his birth to his resurrection, is only so pursued as to furnish a kind 
of thread, on which the various instructions, consolations, warnings, 
and exhortations of a practical character, with which the work is re- 
plete, are arranged. This plan renders the whole, and the several con- 
stituent parts available for reading continuously, or at intervals ; and is 
thus adapted to the various circumstances of those into whose hands 
the volumes may fall. It will also be seen at once, that there is little 
resemblance in the general design, to that admirable work of Harris, 
“ T'he Great Teacher,” and still less, to the very complete and thor- 
oughly biblical work of Archbishop Newcome, under the very un- 
assuming title of “ Observations on our Lord’s Conduct as a Divine 
Instructor, and on the excellence of his moral Character.” 'This last we 
have been accustomed to regard as of unrivalled excellence in the 
particular department which it was designed to fill. ‘To ministers 
and students in theology, it will prove an invaluable aid, while, for 
the purpose of ordinary Christian edification, these lectures of Mr. 
Blunt are far superior. 

The other volume, on the history of Paul, in twenty-four lectures, 
follows the same plan of the former. We have examined it, even 
more attentively than the other work, and with the same general 
satisfaction. There is no elaborate attempt at the delineation of the 
character of the great apostle of the Gentiles, by eliminating from the 
history the leading traits or the ruling spirit of the man. Instead 
of this, the author leads us in a natural and easy manner, to trace 
the events of his life,—from the early notice of him in the Acts of 
the Apostles, through all those scenes of action and suffering, in 
which he is placed so frequently in the fore-ground of the picture,— 
until he is seen in that truly sublime attitude of review and antici- 
pation ,presented in Galatians 6: 14, uttering the true Christian’s 
boast, “God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

We insert a few extracts, just to show the style and spirit of the 
author. ‘The noble disinterestedness of Barnabas, in his connection 
with Paul, is thus described: 


“ At the end of three or four years, which were spent by Saul at 
Tarsus, Barnabas, who appears from his first acquaintance with him 
at Jerusalem to bave conceived a very great and permanent affec- 
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tion for Saul, departed, as we are told, to seek him, and having 
found him at Tarsus, carried him with him to Antioch, where he 
had himself before been the instrument of great and extensive use- 
fulness. How disinterested an act was this on the part of Barnabas! 
By his preaching ‘much people at Antioch had been added to the 
Lord; that he was not insensible to the delight of being so employ- 
ed is obvious, for we are expressly told that when he ‘had seen the 
grace of God, manifested in the conversion of sinners, he ‘was 
glad; and yet one of the very first acts of this successful preacher, 
was to seek Saul, and to bring him from Tarsus, to place him in 
the midst of the vineyard, where he had himself broken up the fal- 
low ground, and then meekly and contentedly to take the second 
place, as we find throughout the whole history, he afterwards inva- 
riably does; and appear sufficiently rewarded by attending upon 
that chosen instrument of divine power, ‘the man whom the Lord 
delighted to honor. Most rare achievement of the grace of God, 
when it so completely triumphs over self-love, and self-aggrandize- 
ment, and self-applause, as to make this the language of our hearts: 
Let but my God be glorified, let my Redeemer conquer, and while 
other and more honored instruments may fight under his banners, 
and advance his glories, and partake of the spoils of his victories, 
Iam well content to be overlooked and forgotten; ‘less than the 
least of all saints,’ ‘a door-keeper in the house of my God.’ ” 


The effect of the apostle’s preaching at Iconium, and of the con- 
sequent persecution which raged there, was, “that the multitude of 
the city was divided.” This incident gives our author occasion for 
the following remarks, on the nature of justifiable divisions, and the 
necessity and good effects of decision, on a subject of such tran- 
scendent magnitude : 


“Tt is not a factious or irreverent difference from all around you; 
it is not a division for the sake of singularity ; it is not a division of 
ill temper and unkindness, treating all who differ from you, as if 
they were unworthy of your regard; but a division like that recom- 
mended by the prophet of old, ‘If the Lord be God, follow him, but 
if Baal, then follow him:’ a temporary division here, which, by the 
grace of God, will frequently prevent an eternal division hereafter. 
For how often has the example and the testimony of one member of 
a family, really in earnest in taking up the cross, and following 
Christ through evil report and good report, been the blessed means 
of bringing a whole family to God: while, on the other hand, a 
timid, time-serving, compromising religion, while it dishonors God, 
and injures your own soul, too often deceives those around you into 
a complacency in their present state of spiritual darkness, and, 
therefore, into the loss of their future and eternal happiness.” 


In the first part of the same lecture, he thus truly describes the 
desires of ministers of the gospel: 


“No higher reward could have been sought by the apostles, no 
higher reward is desired by the ministers of Christ, than this which 
was here granted to St. Paul and his companion—so to speak that 
a great multitude may believe. The orator of this world, would 
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experience but little satisfaction, unless it could be said that he so 
spake that a multitude applauded; that an admiring audience hung 
upon his lips, astonished by his eloquence, and attracted by his pow- 
ers; the minister of Christ, on the contrary, is anxious that instead 
of the power of eloquence and the charms of oratory, the power of 
divine truth and the charm of divine love may pervade every sen- 
tence which he delivers ; that he may himself be overlooked and for- 
gotten in the wondrous message of mercy and condescension 
which he brings; all that he asks of you, all that he desires of God, 
is, that by the power of the Holy Ghost, you may be led to yield 
yourselves willing captives, not to the strength of his arguments, but 
to the sweet attractions of his Master’s love.” 


To this last extract, may be appropriately joined the following 
solemn appeal to his hearers, which occurs at the close of the sixth 
Lecture: 


“There is no feeling so deeply affecting to the heart of a Chris- 
tian minister, as the apprehension lest any to whom he has been 
the appointed messenger to convey the bread of life should eventu- 
ally perish. To think that any who have heard the offers of the 
gospel, or sat within the walis of our temples, and joined in our ser- 
vices, should not sit down hereafter in the kingdom of God; to think 
that while the children of God slall have entered in with the bride- 
groom to the wedding, you,—yes, if it be but one among you,— 
should be shut out,—you to whom the same gospel bas been preach- 
ed, the same Saviour freely offered, the same Spirit waiting to be 
gracious,—you, who have uttered, at least with the lips, the same 
prayers and praises as the people of God,—that after such privileges, 
and such opportunities, you should ever dwell ‘amidst everlasting 
burnings; that you should exchange the hosannas and _hallelujahs 
of angels, for the repinings and curses of condemned spirits! Eveu 
the thought is too dreadful to entertain for a moment; O, what must 
be the tremendous, the indescribable reality? How invaluable, then, 
is the truth, that ‘through this man, even Christ Jesus our Lord, is 
still at this hour, ‘preached to you the remission of sins.’ Come to 
him now, in penitence and faith, and all will be pardoned, all will 
be blotted out, all will be forgiven. ‘ Behold, he stands at the door 
and knocks.’ Suffer this day, this hour, this warning, to pass un- 
heeded by, and he may have departed from you for ever.” 


We had marked a long and more eloquent extract, evincing a high 
degree of tact and originality in the appeal which it makes to wo- 
men, but are compelled to omit it for want of room. 

These volumes have been extensively and highly praised, and we 
have heard the claim advanced for them, of being entirely free from 
denominational peculiarities. This is not just to the author, nor 
candid in regard to the public. Mr. Blunt is a low, or moderate 
Churchman, holding and advocating the views peculiar to that de- 
nomination. We have noticed in these volumes, his taking for 
granted that baptism is the substitute for circumcision ;—that Lydia 
had children, who were baptized with her ;—and it is also said, page 
193 of the history of Paul, that the grace received in baptism, has, by 
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some perhaps, been lost. These, and other instances of this kind, 
prove that the author was not careful to avoid allusions to his par- 
ticular creed. Candor, however, would dictate the admission, that 
he does not seem to have written these lectures with a sectarian 
spirit, and we trust their perusal will be extensively blest, to the edi- 
fication of saints, and the conversion of sinners. B*. 


6. Impressions of Travel, in Egypt and Arabia Petrea. By Awex- 
ANDER Dumas. ‘Translated from the French, by a Lady of New 
York. New York. John S. Taylor. 12mo. pp. 318. 1839. 


From the days of Herodotus to the present, Egypt has been the 
favorite land of travel. After the descriptions of Pococke, Norden, 
Niebuhr, and many, many others, especially since the French expe- 
dition, what can a new traveller expect to say, that has not already 
been better said by others? And yet we read with eagerness every 
new book on Egypt. It is the land of wonders, the country of the 
Pharaohs and the Ptolemies; of Ethiopians, Greeks, Mamelukes, 
and Arabs; abounding in monuments of art and historical recollec- 
tions, beyond all example. 

It is well that our author is a lively Frenchman, who can be merry 
in an African desert, can jest with privations and hardships of every 
kind, and who can make old things new, dull things interesting, and 
trifles instructive. Dumas, who is a dramatic writer, as one might 
easily infer from the bewitching style of his narrative, is the son of 
the general Dumas, known in the wars of the French republic. 

The traveller’s true character and genius appear the moment he 
sets foot on Egyptian ground: 


‘“On the very edge of the wharf were ass-drivers in waiting, as one 
sees the conductors of hacks, cabriolets, ete., in Paris. In fact, these 
men were every Where,—at the Tower, at Pompey’s Pillar, at Cleopa- 
tra’s Needle,—and, to their praise be it spoken, they surpass in offi- 
ciousness the coachmen of Sceaux, Bantin, and St. Denis. Before I 
had time to make my selection, I was seized, carried off, put astride of 
an ass, torn from my seat, placed on another, dragged from this 
again, and thrown upon the sand. All this took place so rapidly, in 
the midst of cries and cuffs, that I had no time to oppose the least 
resistance. I took advantage of the respite afforded by the combat 
between my persecutors over my prostrate body, to look around me. 
I found that Mayer was in a still more critical situation than I; he 
was entirely a prisoner, and, notwithstanding his vociferations, was 
carried off at a gallop by an ass and its driver. I ran to his assist- 
ance, and succeeded in rescuing him from the hands of the infidel. 
This done, we darted down the first lane, to escape this eighth 
plague of Egypt, of which Moses had not forewarned us.” 


The description of the scene in a hot-bath at Alexandria, page 
26—33, is a perfect comedy. ‘The following graphic description of 
the country along the Delta, agrees with the accounts of other 
travellers : 
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“The road from Alexandria to Damanhour is remarkable for 
nothing but its sterility. We waded through a sea of sand, in which 
our attendants and asses sank knee-deep. Occasionally we were 
blinded by gusts of hot wind mixed with dust; and we knew, from 
the momentary oppression at our lungs, as it passed, that we were 
encountering the burning breath of the Desert. Here and there, on 
either hand, were circular villages, built on the rising ground, which, 
during the overflow of the Nile, become islands. The houses are of 
a conical form, built of brick and earth, and pierced with small, 
square holes, designed to admit just as much light as is strictly 
necessary with just as little heat as possible.” 


We select a passage on matrimonial engagements and obligations. 
The reader will need no comments of ours: 


“When M. Amon came to the grave determination of eschewing 
bachelorship, he employed, as is customary, a female marriage-broker 
to find out a suitable person. In a few days she reported the dis- 
covery of a handsome Cophtish girl, fourteen years of age. M. 
Amon asked to see her. As a compliance with this request would 
have been contrary to all usage, he was told that it would be impos- 
sible; but, nevertheless, he might ask any questions he thought 
proper, and depend on honest and faithful answers. These answers 
proving satisfactory, a suitable portion was the next day offered to 
the parents, and accepted. The time was then fixed for the cere- 
mony, and at the hour appointed, M. Amon on one side, and the 
lady and her friends on the other, appeared at the Cadi’s. The money 
was counted out, the bride was passed to M. Amon as the receipt, 
and the husband marched off with his prize. He did not see her 
face until he reached his house. The parties, however, had dealt 
fairly with him; and he felicitates himself, to this day, on his blind- 
man’s-buff sort of a marriage. 

“ But fair dealing does not always occur in these matters; and 
great disappointment often takes place. In such a case, the de- 
ceived husband sends his wife back to her parents, giving a second 
portion, equivalent to the first. The husband always reserves this 
right to restore the wife, when a moral deception has been practised 
on him, and when, at the end of a certain time, the pair perceive 
that their characters cannot assimilate. They then become free of 
each other; and after this divorce, which is valid by mutual consent, 
they are at liberty to marry elsewhere a second, third, or fourth 
time.” 


The best passage in the whole book (pp. 63—68), is but remotely 
connected with travelling. We would quote it at length, for its 
intrinsic merit as masterly portraiture of the history of architecture, 
did our space permit. 

Whenever we are in the midst of a great scene of interest, whether 
for its monuments of art, or for its connection with history, we al- 
ways feel desirous of securing a commanding position, and making 
it, for the time being, a kind of observatory, a centre of geo- 
graphical reckoning. Our author has a strong propensity this way ; 
of which his description of Cairo, as seen from the citadel, furnish- 
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es a good example. To render his statements, respecting this 
“capital of Egypt,” still more clear, we may add to what he says, 
that the Nile is here divided into two arms, and that Cairo is directly 
east of the island thus formed, stretching in an oblong shape, in a 
north-easterly direction from the right bank of the river. The 
citadel is in the southern angle of the city; directly south of that is 
the City of the Dead, or Tombs of the Caliphs; between these 
tombs and the river is Old Cairo; at the northern extremity of the 
right arm of the river is the haven, Boulac, corresponding to Old 
Cairo at its southern extremity; and on the island, Roudah, is the 
celebrated Vilometer. . But we will hear M. Dumas: 


“ The citadel commands the city: in every direction you embrace 
a semi-circular view, uninterrupted and of immense extent. Under 
our feet as it were, lay the tombs of the Caliphs: a dead city, silent 
and uninhabited, vet standing like a living city. It is the Necropolis 
of giants. Each sepulchre is as large as a mosque ; each monument 
has its guardian, as mute as a sepulchre. 

“'T'urning to the other side, the city of the living is beneath our 
feet. ‘There are Arabs walking slowly, clothed in their magnificent 
msallah; there is a confused mass, from which come the bustling 
cries of merchants and camels; there are the bazaars; there 
is a myriad of cupolas, appearing, in their close combination, 
like a roof, or like the ‘thick bosses’ of a Titan’s buckler; and 
there is an array of madenehs, like a navy of masts or a forest of 
palm-trees. On the left stands old Cairo; on the right, Boulac, the 
Desert, Heliopolis. In front, and beyond the city, is the Nile, with 
its isle of Roudah: on its opposite shore is the battle-field of Em- 
baheh ; farther on, the Desert ; on the south-west, Gizeh, the Sphinx, 
the Pyramids, an immense wood of palm-trees where sleeps the 
Colossus, and where was Memphis; above their tops are Pyramids 
again, and again the Desert: the Desert on all points of the horizon, 
—ual immense ocean of sand; with its ebb and flow; its dromeda- 
ries traversing it like boats; its caravans covering it like navies; its 
simoom sweeping it like a tempest.” 


The writer of these travels writes as if dulness were an un- 
pardonable sin, and, with no little management, keeps up a con- 
stant dramatic interest, by selecting and interweaving affecting 
incidents. Still in the citadel, he proceeds to say: “On the plat- 
form where we were now standing, the Pacha of Egypt, I believe 
in 1818, assembled together the whole corps of Mamelukes, as if 
for a feast; and, having suddenly secured all egress, excepting 
the sheer and precipitous descent over the sides of the elevation, 
he destroyed them with cannon and musketry. They came, ac- 
cording to custom, in their richest costume, with their finest arms, 
and bearing about them all their wealth. At a signal, given by 
the Pacha, death burst upon them from all sides. Crossing and 
enfilading batteries poured forth their flame and iron; and men 
and horses were at once weltering in blood. The dismayed troop 
dispersed itself in the circumscribed arena, the individual horse- 
men dashing against the walls with infuriated cries of rage and 
vengeance. They rushed together; divided in groups; scattered 
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like leaves before the wind; then, uniting again, returned as in a 
last effort to crush the breasts of their horses against the muzzles of 
the blazing artillery: still again they dispersed, like flocks of fright- 
ened birds, again to be overtaken by the iron rain which followed 
them. Many precipitated themselves from the summit of the citadel, 
and were destroyed in the abyss. ‘Two, however, recovered them- 
selves. At the first shock of the concussion, both horses and riders 
were stunned; they trembled for an instant like equestrian statues 
when shaken by an earthquake, and then darted off with the rapidity 
of lightning: they passed the nearest gate, which fortunately was 
not closed, and found themselves out of Cairo.” The one was over- 
taken and killed: “The other Mameluke, more fortunate than his 
companion, traversed El Arich, gained the Desert, escaped unhurt, 
and, in time, became the governor of Jerusalem, where, at a later 
day, I had the pleasure to see him,—the last and only remnant of 
that redoubtable corps which, thirty years before, rivalled in courage, 
though not in fortune, the élite of Napoleon’s army.” 


The account, which next follows, of the mode of punishing 
thieves, is equally interesting. The Battle of the Pyramids, and the 
assassination of Kleber (with whom the father of Dumas was then 
residing, although his name is not even mentioned in the whole 
volume), and numerous other sketches, are of a similar character. 
Indeed, two thirds of the volume might be acted as well as read. 


7. Fireside Education. By the Author of Peter Parley’s Tales. 
New York. 12mo. pp. 396. 1838. 


We have read this attractive work with much pleasure; and, for 
the most, with satisfaction. An eloquent plea in behalf of educa- 
tion occupies the first 64 pages; from 64 to 134 are devoted to the 
parental and filial relations in regard to education ; 134—171 to relig- 
ion, as the subject of education; 171—276 to morals, under the top- 
ics Truth, Justice, Mercy, Forgiveness, Pity, Patience, Discretion, 
Cheerfulness, Fidelity, Prudence, Courage, Self-government, Patrict- 
ism, Duties of Citizenship, Perseverance, Industry, Order, and Neat- 
ness, Warnings, and Charity. Then follows Health (276—3801), 
Intellectual Culture, (301—364), Accomplishments, Manners, &c. 
(364—395). Such is the plan of this practical book; and to say that 
under the author’s practised hand, grave subjects are made interest- 
ing by numerous illustrations, that the sentiments are throughout 
elevated, and the style graceful and flowing, is but to bestow an un- 
necessary commendation. Mr. Goodrich borrows largely from nu- 
merous popular writers, and seems to have aimed more at utility than 
novelty or originality. 

The chief objection that we have to the work is, that religion and 
morality, though traced directly to Christianity as their true source, 
are, nevertheless, founded too much upon education, and too little 
upon the grand principles of human redemption and spiritual reno- 
vation. That all religious excellence, and even moral excellence, 
so far as it contains a religious element, depend, with respect to all 
human beings, upon those two principles, we regard as a funda- 
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mental truth, as one that must never be overlooked in morals or in 
education. 


8. Memoir of the Rev. James Manning, D. D., first President of Brown 
University, with Biographical notices of some of his Pupils. By Wi1- 
t1aM G. Gopparp, M. A., Professor of Belles Lettres in Brown 
University. 


This little pamphlet constitutes the leading article in the May 
number of the American Quarterly Register, and has been published 
in a separate form, as we understand, for private circulation among 
the friends of the author. It is a beautiful tribute to the memory of 
aman whose life was devoted to the noblest ends, and, with the 
notes which accompany it, is a valuable beginning for a history of 
the university of which he may be considered the founder. Pro- 
fessor Goddard has not only been eminently successful in gathering 
up the few remaining memorials of Dr. Manning’s life, but has in- 
vested them with the grace and beauty which we always expect 
from his rich and classic mind. The portraiture which he gives of 
this venerated man, is drawn in the colors of glowing, yet merited 
eulogium, and is well fitted to awaken in the minds of the present 
generation, the esteem and respect which the purity and dignity of 
his character did not fail to command from his own contemporaries. 
As we trace his self-sacrificing and conscientious career, we heartily 
respond to the sentiment of the author, that “it is delightful to turn 
aside frem the scenes of political ambition and ecclesiastical turbu- 
lence which now mar our peace, and to repose for a while, upon a 
by-gone example of unaffected humility, of quiet duty, and confiding 
prayer.” We may be allowed to express the hope, that this brief 
sketch of President Manning may be given more fully to the public, 
and that it may be followed by a history of the university. X. 


9. Sermons to a Country Congregation. By Avucustus WititaM 
Hare, A. M., late Fellow of New College, and Rector of Alton 
Barnes. First American, from the third London edition. New 
York. Appleton & Co. Boston. William D. Ticknor. 8vo. pp. 
497. 1839. 


In these days of periodicals, essays, and books, designed to in- 
struct and amuse by story-telling, the press rarely affords us a vol- 
ume of plain sermons on the duties of practical religion. We did 
not know, indeed, but that such things were entirely out of date, so 
seldom do we meet with a new collection of sermons, unless we 
chance to recognise them, after their metamorphosis into essays, or 
the chapters of a book. 

The volume before us contains, without preface, apology, or in- 
troduction, fifty-seven plain and direct sermons, on the most common 
doctrines and duties of religion. The language, though easy, rich, 
and various, has no rhetorical;flights, no learned allusions, but, like 
the familiar writings of Cecil, or John Newton, is admirably adapted 
to men of ordinary intelligence. 

These sermons are richly stored with evangelical truth. The 
more important doctrines of Christianity are always made promi- 
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nent. The author presents truth itself, rather than its history or its 
philosophy, like one who confides in its own power and resources ; 
and treats it in a manner eminently calculated to commend it to 
every man’s consideration. Though his particular faith and religious 
connections are quite discernible in his writings, there is nothing 
which betrays a narrow or sectarian spirit. C. 


10. The Mode and Subjects of Baptism. By Mito P. Jewert, A. M., 
late Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Marietta College, Ohio, 
and a licensed minister of the Presbyterian Church. Boston. 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 18mo., pp. 121. 1889. 


It is rarely the case that the announcement of a new book on bap- 
tism gives us any pleasure. Most writers on the subject do, indeed, 
from the abundance of the heart bring forth things new and old; 
but, alas! they are new rancor and old arguments. ‘The book before 
us is an exception : the spirit of it is good, 1. e., amiable and serious ; and, 
as to matter and form, it is a clear and comprehenswve, popular view of 
the whole subject, presenting to the common reader, as no other work 
before the public does, the results of the latest investigations. It is 
exactly what it professes to be; and cannot be better described, than 
in the following language, taken from the preface: 


“The following pages were originally prepared without any ref- 
erence to publication. At the earnest solicitation of his brethren, 
the writer has consented to commit his views to the press. He has 
presented the reasonings on the subject, as they have passed before 
his own mind, freely availing himself of the labors of others, and 
endeavoring, with candor and fairness, to state and examine the ar- 
guments of those who have written on the other side. Having dili- 
gently studied, in the course of the investigation which resulted in 
his present convictions, numerous Pedobaptist writers, critics, 
commentators, and divines, and having also acquainted himself with 
the works of the more recent Baptist writers, the author ventures to 
hope, these discourses will show the present state of the controversy in 
this country. 

“It would be a source of deep regret to the writer, should there 
be found in the spirit of these discourses, any thing meriting con- 
demnation. If he knows his own heart, he cherishes towards the 
brethren with whom he was formerly connected, the warmest Chris- 
tian affection. Having been uniformly happy in his church rela- 
tions, and that happiness having suffered no interruption by his con- 
scientious withdrawal from his Pedobaptist associates, the writer 
has yet to learn, that an honest difference of opinion among Chris- 
tians is incompatible with the charity inculecated by the gospel.” 


11. Beauties of Robert Hall. New York. John S. Taylor. 18mo. 
pp. 108. 1889. 


Truly a book of gems. If we should attempt to give specimens, 
we should find it difficult to know where to begin or where to end. 
There is a justness of views, a richness of sentiment, and a splen- 
dor of pure eloquence in Robert Hall, to be found in few writers, 
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ancient or modern. How many gay readers will take up this little 
volume from the centre table, who would never lay hand on the thick 
octavos of his entire works! And how many men of literary taste 
will fill up a vacant moment, by directing a glance to one of these 
eighty-six “ Beauties of Robert Hall,” where a larger work would be 
passed by for want of time! 







12. Buttmann’s Larger Greek Grammar. A Greek Grammar for the use 
of High Schools and Universities. By Pattie Burrmann. Translated 
from the German, with additions, by Edward Robinson. Second 
edition. Andover. Gould, Newman & Saxton. 1839. 


We regard it as an indication of progress in sound Greek literature 
among us, that a second edition of this valuable grammar is called 
for. For common use in our literary institutions, it is probably the 
best that has yet appeared in the English language. If we were to 
make any exception, it would be in favor of Rost, who has given all 
the substantial parts of Buttmann in an improved form, and with a 
far better syntax. But we are not particularly acquainted with the 
character of the English translation of it: we only know that it is 
not from the latest edition. 

The edition of Buttmann before us is undoubtedly an accurate 
reprint of the first edition, “ which was in an uncommonly perfect 
state.” Prof. Stuart, under whose supervision it has been carried 
through the press, says, in the advertisement: “The work being a 
translation, I did not suppose that my friend, Prof. Robinson, if he 
were present, would make any alterations of consequence; particu- 
latly because Buttmann had already put his last hand to the work, 
not long before his death. I have ventured, therefore, in the ab- 
sence of Prof. Robinson, to make the effort which he would make, if 
present, to meet the public exigences in regard to this valuable 
work; and the purchasers may be assured, that I have spared no 
pains to have the second edition come out in such a state as will 
satisfy all just demands on the publishers.” 

























13. 4 Sermon, delivered at Long Branch Church, Fauquier County, Vir- 
ginia, at the Ordination of Traverse D. Hernpon and Cuartes S. 
Apams, December 24, 1838. By SrepHen Cuarpin. Published by 
request. Washington. 1839. 






This is a sound, judicious, polished discourse, exactly what we 
should expect from its author. It is founded on Isa. 42: 4. “He 
shall not fail nor be discouraged till he have set judgment in the 
earth.” 

The object of this discourse is to specify some of the discourage- 
-ments to the Messiah in his work, and to mention some reasons why 
he shall not be suffered to fail or be discouraged. The “inferences,” 
which occupy more than half the pages of the sermon, relate to the 
employment of means in accomplishing the purposes of God. We 
have room for only one extract: 












“In consequence of mistaken views on this subject [human de- 
pravity|, two opposite and injurious schemes of religion have been 
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supported. But though these creeds differ widely from each other, yet 
their adherents are perfectly united in one opinion—that total deprav- 
ity destroys obligation to believe and love the gospel.* If they both 
believed that this doctrine were a scripture truth, they would, at once, 
unite on one creed. The Antinomian reasons thus: All totally de- 
praved beings are under no obligation to believe the gospel—uncon- 
verted sinners are totally depraved beings: Therefore, unconverted 
sinners are under no obligation to believe the gospel. ‘The Arminian 
ad mits that this conclusion is fairly drawn from the premises laid down. 
He, therefore, instead of denying the conclusion, denies the minor 
premise, and maintains that man is not totally depraved—that some 
moral power is left him, some ability to render acceptable services 
to God. On this ground he maintains, that man is bound to receive 
and obey the gospel. Now we conceive, that these systems of re- 
ligion are equally false in fact, and injurious in their tendency. If 
the Antinomian creed he true, there can be no sin in the world; for 
it sinks sinners below the law, and raises saints above it. Both, 
upon this scheme, are without law, and, therefore, without trans- 
gression. And, on the other hand, the Arminian plan tarnishes the 
lustre of salvation by free favor. For if the sinner have some moral 
goodness in him, independent of divine influences, then he is not 
dependent on God for converting grace. Yea, upon this scheme, 
he. needs no conversion, but only to have his native .goodness 
cultivated.” 





‘¢* This opinion of theirs is founded in a mistake respecting what constitutes obli- 
gation. We conceive that ability to perceive duty, and physical power to perform it, 
are the essential elements of obligation. When the patriot sees a course in which he 
can benefit his country, he is under obligation to pursue it. When a parent knows the 
means by which he can promote the good of his children, he is bound to employ these 
means, and -if he does not, he violates a parental obligation. In accordance with this 
view of the subject, the apostle says, To him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it 
not, to him it is sin. And our Saviour also says, The servant which knew his Lord’s 
will, and prepared not himself, shall be beaten with many stripes. In a word, while 
man is possessed of reason and conscience, he is under obligation to act as a reasonable 
and accountable being, however deeply depraved he may be. A right state of mind, or 
a good disposition, or, in other words, moral ability, is no element of obligation, and is, 
therefore, never to be taken into the account. But both these classes of professing 
Christians maintain that some spiritual power, or right disposition of heart, must be 
possessed by man, in order to bring him under obligation to perform religious duties, 
According to them, where there is no common grace, or right temper of mind, there 
can be no obligation. But do men act on this principle in the moral concerns of life? 
Is the swindler to be excused for the neglect of common justice, as soon as he pleads 
that he could not find it in his heart to be honest? Will the master excuse his servant, 
who neglects his task, on the plea that he does not love to work? or will the enraged 
man be content, when the adulterer tells him that he did not like to be tied up to the 
seventh command? Besides, if a right disposition, the result of common grace, as it is 
said to be, be necessary to bring a man under obligation to obey the commands of God, 
it is equally necessary to bring him under guilt in violating them. This is frankly 
admitted by many of those who maintain that spiritual power, or gracious disposition, 
must be possessed before there can be any obligation. The Rev. Daniel Taylor main- 
tained, ‘that man was so reduced by the fall, as to be totally unable to do any thing 
really good. That if he had been left in this condition, he would not have been to 
blame for not doing it, but that his inability would have been his excuse ; yea, let his 
practices have been as vile as they might, upon the supposition of grace not being provided, 
he declares, that he would have been excusable, and that all real good whatever might be 
denied to be the duty of the unprincipled mind.’ If these premises be correct, it must 
follow, that ‘ Christ did not die for the sins of any man; because, antecedently to the 
consideration of his death, and of grace being given him, there was no sin, or blame 
worthiness to atone for.’ Of what vital moment, then, is it, to have clear and scriptural 
views of the nature and elements of human obligation.” 


VOL. IV.—NO. XIV. 42 
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14. The Life, Times, and Characteristics of John Bunyan, Author of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. By Rosert Putip, Author of “ the Life and 
Times of. Whitefield ;” “the Experimental Guides,” &c. New 
York. 12mo. pp. 498. 


Great industry seems to have been employed by Mr. Philip, in 
searching out the facts relating to the personal history of Bunyan. 
Of the use which the author has made of these facts, and the man- 
ner in which he has presented them, we forbear to speak particu- 
larly, as a review of the work will appear in a future number. 





ArTIcLe X. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


American and Foreign Bible Society.—The second anniversary of the 
society was held April 23, in Philadelphia. In addition to $19,000 in the 
treasury at the beginning of the year, the receipts since that time have been 
$24,745 75, and the expenditures $37,202 82. The report states that not 
less than $50,000 for Bibles in twenty-five different languages, are needed for 
the ensuing year. 


Baplist General Tract Society.—The fifteenth anniversary was held on the 
evening of Apri] 23. ‘The amount in the treasury at the beginning of the year, 
was $813 51; the total receipts during the year were $9,223 26; and the ex- 
penditures, $9,682 43, leaving a balance of $354 34. The whole number of 
the Society’s publications is one hundred and seventy, which are bound in sets 
of seven volumes, also of fourteen half volumes. The number of tracts printed 
during the year, is one hundred thirty-two thousand and twenty-two, making 
two millions seven hundred and seventy-eight thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-four pages; the number of pages issued from the depository, three 
millions two hundred and fifty-four thousand two hundred and twenty, leaving 
two millions one hundred and thirty-four thousand one hundred and eighty 
pages on hand. It is propused to add to the series, 1. several brief narrative 
tracts of four or eight pages; 2. an evangelical almanac and Baptist annual 
register, to take the place of the Triennial Register; 3. bound volumes, to con- 
sist of a doctrinal series, an historical series, and a biographical series. 


American Baptist Bourd of Foreign Missions.—The Board held its annual 
meeting April 24. The following is selected from the abstract of the annual 
report: ‘* Missions have been established by the Board, among twelve of the 
Indian tribes; in France, Germany, and Greece; in Liberia, among the Basas; 
in Burmah, among the Burmans, Karens, and Peguans; in Arracan, Siam, and 
China; and among the Asamese and Khamtis, or Shyans, and the Teloogoos; 
—Total, twenty-five. Connected with these missions, are sixty-six stations, 
including twenty-nine out-stations. Fifteen stations are among the Indian tribes, 
sixteen in Enrope, two in Africa, and thirty-three in Asia. One mission, the 
Omaha, is suspended, and several stations, including those among the Chero- 
kees, are temporarily vacated, or transferred. The namber of missionaries and 
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assistants is one hundred and six, forty-three of whom are preachers, five 
preachers and printers, one printer, three school-teachers, one farmer, and fifty- 
three female assistants. Of native preachers and assistants there are eighty- 
five.-—Total, one hundred and ninty-one. Three preachers, nine assistants, 
and fifteen native assistants, have entered the service of the Board et the 
past year; one preacher, two female assistants, and one native assistant, have 
retired from their connection; one female assistant missionary has died. The 
number of churches is forty-five, embracing about two thousand members; and 
of baptisms, reported during the year, five hundred and seventy. There are 
sixty-eight schools reported, containing from twelve to fifteen hundred pupils. 
Printing has been executed in fourteen languages, amounting in the years 1836 
and 1837 to thirty-four million pages. ‘Two fuunts of type and a printing-press 
have been added to the printing department in Siam, and a fount of type pre- 
pared for printing in Shyan. Other founts are in course of preparation. ‘The 
receipts of the Board during the year ending April 15, 1839, were $88,240 73, 
and the expenditures for the same period, $110,190 74—deficiency of receipts, 
$21,950 01. On the other hand, the receipts compared with those of the 
previous year, have increased by about $25,000, and the comparative deficien- 
cy decreased by $21,000.” 


American Baptist Home Mission Society celebrated its anniversary April 
26. The amount received into the treasury during the year is $18,727 84; 
the expenditures were $17,682 55; thus paying off the debt of the last year, 
and leaving a small balance in the treasury. During the year, one hundred 
and twenty-one missionaries and agents had been employed in twenty-two dif- 
ferent States and Territories; eighty-eight and three-fourth years’ labor had 
been performed; three thousand four hundred and fifty-three sermons had been 
preached; eleven ministers ordained; twenty-four churches constituted; two 
hundred and seventy received by letter; and one thousand and fifty-eight had 
been baptized. Rev. Henry S. Jackson was elected Corresponding Secretary, 
in place of Rev. Luther Crawford, deceased. 


American Bible Society held its anniversary in New York, May 9, 1839. 
‘* The receipts of the year, from all sources, amount to $95,125, which is nearly 
$10,000 more than those of the year previous, bat less by about one-third than 
the demands of the institution. The number of books issued is one hundred 
and thirty-four thousand nive hundred and thirty-seven, making an aggregate, 
since the formation of the Society, of two millions four hundred and eighty- 
eight thousand two hundred and thirty-five. The issues of the past year, in- 
cluding books imported, were in seventeen different languages.”’ 


American Tract Society held its anniversary May 8. The receipts during 
the year were $131,295 40, exceeding those of the year ending April, 1837, 
which were more by $25,000 than in any previous year. Circulated during 
the year two hundred and ninety-nine thousand one hundred and sixty-six vol- 
umes; four million ninety-nine thousand one hundred and seventy publications; 
one hundred and nineteen millions seven hundred and thirty-three thousand 
three hundred and fifty-six pages; making the total circulation, since the forma- 
tion of the Society, one million one hundred and fifty-three thousand three hun- 
dred and ninety volumes; fifty-one million thirty-nine thousand six hundred 
and seventy-eight publications; nine hundred and seventeen million nine hun- 


' dred and eighty-three thousand five hundred and seventy-eight pages. 


American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions held its meeting 
May 10. [Statistics not yet published. ] 
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QUARTERLY LIST, 


DEATHS. 


Siras M. Nort, D. D., in Lexington, Ky.» 
May 5, aged 56. 

James Parker, in Sharon, Vt., March 17, 
aged 76. 

JosHus Roserts, in Porter, Me., March 26, 
aged 71. 

Jostan Stone, in New Boston, N. H., 
March 22, aged 77. 

Asa Vaueun, in Natchez, Miss., March 
9. 


ORDINATIONS. 
James P. ArrpLeton, at Dublin, N. H., May 
1 


Jacos Bray, at Bridgton, Me., April 24. 

THomas Branp, at West Troy, N. Y., 
March 12. 

D. B. Crawrorp, at Vernon, Miss. 

Jutrus G. Hatt, at Beamsville, U. C., April 
19, 

Foster Hartwe tt, at Conway, Mass., May 
2 


Avie. Harvey, at Westboro’, Mass., April 
37. 

E. G. Leacn, at New Portland, Me., March 
24. 


Henry Litt ez, at Stamford, Ct., March 26. 
Siras Leonarp, at Norwich, Ct., March 20, 
: Bucxiey C. Morse, at Lyons Farms, N. J., 
March 4. 
Anprew Po.varp, at South Gardner, Mass., 
May 9. 
NaTtHanieL Ririey, at Coleraine, Mass., 
April 24, 
Epwarp G. Sears, at Marshfield, Mass., 
March 20. 
Jor, Terry, at Bethel Church, St. Clair 
co., Ill., April 6. 


CONSTITUTION OF CHURCHES. 
At Mount Morris, Liv. co., N. Y., March 21. 
At Covington, Tenn., March 23. 

At Boston, Mass., March 27, the Boylston 

St. Baptist Church. 

At North Kingston, R. I., April 24. 

At Champaigne co., Ohio, April 6. 

At Memphis, Tenn., April 8. 

At Boston, Mass., April 21, 
Church. 


First Free 


DEDICATION. 
In New England Village, Grafton, Mass., 





May 8. 




















